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had a heart to heart talk with the English 
architect in charge of this tremendous work 
of giving a new dress to the estimable “Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street.” 

“The task of increasing the capacity of 
this historic structure,” said Mr. Bossom, 
“presents peculiar difficulties, in view of the 
vast volume of business which courses every 


© sacnracn 
ALFRED C. BOSSOM 
Bank architect of New York City, who recently 
returned from Europe 


day through that great institution. The 
management is erecting in the center of the 
venerable old building the nearest approach 
to an American skyscraper. This new 
structure occupies much of the court of the 
old building and will be used to accommo- 
date numerous departments and to house a 
large clerical force which is practically 
driven out of doors to other buildings by 
the expansion of business. American banks 
when they are making such extensive al- 
terations as these, usually move into tem- 
porary quarters, and this has been done by 
institutions which really carry on an enor- 
mous amount of business in the course of a 
banking day. However, things have to move 
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more slowly in London on account of the 
narrowness of the streets and the congestion 
of traffic and for very many other reasons. 
So it is that the changes in the Bank of 
England are being made practically by 
piecemeal; a small part of the wall is taken 
out here and a new part erected there, or 
only a little of the foundation is built at a 
time. 

“This is business going on as usual with 
a vengeance, and reminds one very much of 
the operations of a construction gang re- 
building an American railroad while the 
traffic seems to be absolutely according to 
schedule. 

“At the present rate, it may take years 
for the Bank of England to complete the 
new construction and to make the extensive 
alterations which are required by the plans. 
Possibly, five years from now something of 
this work will still be in progress. How- 
ever, this is not unusual as certain improve- 
ments which were begun in The Strand 
twenty years ago, designed to relieve conges- 
tion, have not as yet been finished. 

“It is very interesting to compare the 
methods of construction employed in Great 
Britain and in the United States, both of 


One of the three entrances to the new 
vaults of the Norristown-Penn Trust 
Company, Norristown, Pa. The vaults 
were furnished and installed by the 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio. 
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which seem to be peculiarly adapted to the 
special requirements of the country and the 
condition of business.” 
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Bank Building Notes 


York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa., are 
installing a two-story security and safe de- 
posit vault of the most modern construction 
in the new Fifth avenue branch of the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, New 
York. A picture of the architects’ sketch 
of this building was reproduced in our Sep- 
tember issue. 

O) 

The Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Calif.. now has under con- 
struction three new buildings to house its 
branches in various sections of Los Angeles. 

The Central National Bank, New York, 


has leased the first floor of the new building 
between Fortieth and Forty-first stree!s on 
Broadway. The building will be name: the 
Central National Bank building. 


© 

The Peoples Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois, has enlarged the quarters 
of its bond and real estate Joan departments. 
The new quarters extend the entire width of 
the west end of the ground floor, providing 
for the growing volume of business in these 
departments and offering greater conven- 
ience to present customers and friends. 


© 

The new building of the Italian Savings 
Bank, Spring and Lafayette streets, New 
York, has been completed, and was formally 
opened to the public on September 28. The 
December issue of THe Bankers MaGazine 
will contain a complete description and 
several views of the new building. 


ay 


Book Reviews 


Prosperity ‘THRovGH Power DEvELOPMENT. 
By Julius H. Barnes, Arthur T. Hadley, 
Guy E. Tripp and others. New York: 
National Electric Light Association. 

Ar the First World Power Conference which 

was held in London, July 1924 the following 

resolution was passed by the delegates: 

“RESOLVED, That it is the opinion of 
this Conference that the world’s most crying 
need today is greater production and man- 
ufacturing activity among its people under 
conditions which promote individual pros- 
perity and happiness, and that this can be 
largely achieved by the fuller development 
of national power and resources and by the 
establishment of the most economical means 
for the general distribution and utilization 
of energy.” 

This thought was developed by hundreds 
of speakers before the Conference, and the 
collected addresses form one of the most 
valuable of recent contributions to social 
science. 

An abstract of these addresses has now 
been prepared in book form and issued by 
the National Electric Light Association. 

This book should be of interest to any 
banker who is concerned with economic 
problems, especially as these apply to the 
subject of public utilities. 


Tue MAKING oF A Stocksproker. By Edwin 
Lefévre. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. Price $2.50. 

Tus is a reprint of a number of articles 

which originally appeared in The Saturday 

Evening Post. Mr. Lefévre had previously 

written a similar book “The Reminiscences 

of a Stock Operator” which is said to be 
the story of the famous Jesse Livermore. 

A broker, so the introduction explains, sug- 

gested that he do the same thing for the 

brokerage business, and clear up the mis- 
taken ideas which are so prevalent about 
brokerage houses. 

The story is of a broker by the name of 
John Kent Wing. The book is dedicated 
to John Wing Prentiss. It takes but little 
detective ability to guess, then, that this is 
the life story of Mr. Prentiss, and of the 
growth of Hornblower & Weeks. It is an 
absorbing story, filled with anecdotes of 
various incidents of Wall Street history. 
Not the least interesting is the story of the 
dramatic rise and fall off W. C. Durant, 
told under a fictitious name. 

The purpose, which is to show how 
brokerage methods have evolved to their 
present high standards, is accomplished very 
effectively. 
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Editorial Comment 


Bryan’s Place in History 


the last summer was the death 

of William J. Bryan. He had 
been prominent in the political affairs 
of the country for such a long period, 
and had exercised so commanding an 
influence in the councils of his party, 
that his passing from the stage of action 
was an event of exceptional importance. 
His career will long be a subject of 
unusual interest. 

Compared with the attention he re- 
ceived, his official life was short. Prior 
to his first nomination for the Presi- 
dency he had served in the House; and 
for a short time in the Administration of 
President Wilson he was Secretary of 
State. To this latter distinguished post 
he was fairly entitled from the fact that 
his influence was responsible for the 
nomination of Mr. Wilson. But the office 
was evidently not to his liking, and he 
took an early opportunity of resigning. 
His taste was for the forum, where he 
could present his views to the American 
people unhampered by the limitations 
imposed by the State Department. He 
nevertheless took some pride in his work 
as Secretary of State, citing the fact 
that he had signed twenty-three arbitra- 
tion treaties. 

Mr. Bryan was a strong advocate of 
peace, and it is plain that he was dis- 
tressed when events carried us into the 
Great War. But, on the other hand, he 
raised a regiment when this country was 
involved in war with Spain, and became 
its colonel. That he saw no actual serv- 
ice in the field was no fault of his. And, 


O*: of the notable incidents of 


rather curiously for one so devoted to 
peace, according to his own desire, his 
final resting place was at Arlington 
amid the soldier dead. 

There is no doubt that, according to 
his lights, Mr. Bryan was a sincere 
patriot, and it is much to his credit 
that notwithstanding his pacific lean- 
ings, he placed his life at the service of 
his country. It has been truly said 
that he was a typical American product. 
He was, in many respects, representa- 
tive of the great Middle West from 
whose soil he sprung and where most 
of his active political career was 
passed. 

One phase of Mr. Bryan’s career 
stands out as a beacon light. In an 
age noted for political cowardice, he 
was always politically brave and cou- 
rageous. His political honesty was as 
undoubted as his personal integrity. 
When great issues were at stake you 
always knew that he would be on one 
side of the fence or the other, not astride 
of it. When the issues were economic, 
he was probably on the wrong side; but 
there he was, proclaiming his views so 
clearly and persistently that no one 
could possibly mistake them. This is 
praise that can justly be bestowed upon 
few of his political contemporaries. In 
1896, it will be recalled how long it 
took Mr. McKinley to speak out boldly 
in favor of the gold standard. Bryan 
from the outset of that memorable cam- 
paign plainly declared his purpose of 
putting the free coinage of silver into 
practice at. the earliest moment he was 
empowered to do so. 

It may be said that Bryan’s political 
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courage was bad politics, since he failed 
to achieve the high office to which he 
three times aspired. But his failure can 
hardly be attributed to his political 
honesty and courage. The reason for it 
must be sought elsewhere. It probably 
lay in the fact that there was something 
in his character which, in the judgment 
of the people, unfitted him for the 
Presidency. He was perhaps more 
dramatic and spectacular than most of 
our Presidents have been. Then his 
economic views failed to meet the ap- 
proval of a rather practical and hard- 
headed people. 

The fact is that Bryan’s economic 
theories were generally wrong, as his 
moral instincts were almost invariably 
right. He was really not an economist 
nor a_ statesman, but primarily a 
crusader and moral reformer; and he 
possessed the zeal which people of his 
type usually have. While, therefore, 
his qualities unfitted him for the Presi- 
dency, they enabled him in his particu- 
lar field to render great service to his 
country. He helped in clearing the 
moral atmosphere of business. 

Mr. Bryan never liked the bankers, 
especially those of “Wall Street.” He 
thought they were chiefly instrumental 
in defeating him for the Presidency. 
Probably he greatly overrated the polit- 
ical power of ‘Wall Street” and did not 
give due weight to the lack of popular- 
ity of some of his own economic 
theories. 

Although failing in his attempts to 
bring about the free coinage of silver, 
Mr. Bryan came, in the course of time, 
to exercise a powerful influence in 
shaping American financial legislation. 
When Mr. Wilson was inaugurated 
President, the Nebraskan was _ll- 
powerful in the councils of the Demo- 
cratic Party. And when banking legis- 
lation was undertaken the results of his 
leadership became plain. Mr. Bryan 
had great faith in the efficacy of Gov- 
ernment as applied to money and bank- 
ing. This was shown in his advocacy 
of the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver at the sixteen-to-one ratio. It is not 


to be wondered at that he impressed |iis 
views of Governmental potency on tlic 
framers of the Federal Reserve Act. 
Thus we have the control of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System vested in the hands 
of the Government, and the Federal Re- 
serve notes are obligations of the United 
States. It is known that Mr. Bryan felt 
great satisfaction in the ‘part taken by 
himself in securing this legislation. 
Probably in fairness he should be given 
credit for helping to secure the enact- 
ment of this measure notwithstanding its 
economic imperfections for which he 
was no doubt largely responsible. At 
least Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan did 
something which the Republicans were 
unable to do in passing a comprehensive 
banking measure. 

In his earlier career Mr. Bryan 
vehemently declaimed against great 
wealth, but as he grew in years his 
views were changed somewhat, and in 
one of the last speeches he ever penned 
this significant passage occurs: 

“If one is entitled to draw from 
society in proportion to the service that 
he renders to society, who is able to 
estimate the reward earned by those 
who have given to us the use of steam, 
the use of electricity and enabled us to 
utilize the weight of water that flows 
down the mountainside? Who will esti- 
mate the value of the service rendered 
by those who invented the phonograph, 
the telephone and the radio? Or, to 
come more closely to our home life, how 
shall we recompense those who gave us 
the sewing-machine, the harvester, the 
threshing-machine, the tractor, the auto- 
mobile and the method now employed in 
making artificial ice?” 

He might have carried his illustration 
further, showing that the great captain 
of industry and the financial organizer 
are entitled to rewards not easily com- 
putable. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Bryan seemed 
often to miss the fundamental aspects 
of the problems which engaged his at- 
tention, Thus in his free-silver cam- 
paigns he contended that the supply of 
metallic money was insufficient. This 
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contention, at the time, was not without 
some validity. But where he was wrong 
was in thinking that the free coinage 
of silver would have increased the me- 
tallic supply of money. Again, in his 
denunciation of evolution, he missed the 
point of real importance. His argu- 
ment rested upon the claim that if the 
theory of evolution were accepted the 
Christian religion would be destroyed. 
He failed to take account of the fact 
that the Founder of that religion had 
declared that all the law and the pro- 
phets hung upon two commandments— 
love toward God and man. 

Mr. Bryan had prepared a speech in 
connection with the Scopes trial at 
Dayton, Tennessee. It was of great 
length, occupying more than a page of 
newspaper space, and almost entirely 
devoted to an attempt to destroy belief 
in what is commonly known as the 
Darwinian theory. But near the close 
of this last message of the “Great 
Commoner” to the American people, 
the mists seem to have cleared from his 
eyes, when he said: 

“If civilization is to be saved from 
the wreckage threatened by intelligence 
not consecrated by love, it must be 
saved by the moral code of the meek 
and lowly Nazarene. His teachings, 
and His teachings alone, can solve the 
problems that vex the heart and perplex 
the world.” 

After leaving the cabinet of President 
Wilson, Mr. Bryan’s political power de- 
clined, and at the Democratic National 
Convention of 1924 his counsels went 
unheeded. He turned in recent years 
more and more toward moral and re- 
ligious issues. 

Mr. Bryan’s career has now passed 
into history. It must be considered as 
singular that a man whose financial 
theories had been repeatedly and de- 
cisively rejected by the people, came 
to occupy a prominent place in the 
shaping of an important banking meas- 
ure upon which he has left the impress 
of his peculiar views. 


French Debt Negotiations 


EGRET, but not despair, will be 

experienced by many over the 

failure of the French Minister 
of Finance to effect a definite settlement 
of the debt which France owes to the 
United States. Delay in adjusting this 
obligation operates to postpone eco- 
nomic recovery in Europe, and indi- 
rectly affects business conditions in 
this country. But, as intimated above, 
no ground exists for despairing over 
the situation. On the contrary, solid 
reasons for satisfaction exist, especially 
in the fact that France, after long neg- 
lecting to take any positive steps to- 
ward providing for meeting her debt to 
this country, has now taken action in 
the matter, thus showing an intention 
of clearing up the obligation as cir- 
cumstances permit. Declarations of in- 
tention to pay had frequently come 
from official quarters, but these prom- 
ises were less definite and satisfying 
than the actual presence in this country 
of a French commission appointed for 
the purpose of negotiating a settlement 
of the debt due this country; and al- 
though the recent negotiations at Wash- 
ington were unsuccessful, they repre- 
sent a first step in the adjustment of 
this most difficult problem. 

The failure to reach an agreement 
arose from a difference of opinion be-' 
tween the United States World War 
Foreign Debt Funding Commission and 
the French representatives as to the 
amount France could or ought to pay. 
France’s offer was to pay $40,000,000 
annually for five years, $60,000,000 for 
the next seven years, and $100,000,000 
annually for fifty-six years—the total 
payments amounting to some $6,200,- 
000,000. In rejecting this proposal, the 
American Commission said: 

“The total payments offered imply a 
return of the principal of this debt 
and somewhat less than one per cent. 
per annum. In order to illustrate the 
sacrifice which such a plan would im- 
pose upon our people we may point 
out that the present value of the above 
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payments if made in full (upon the 
basis of interest which we bear on 
Liberty bonds) is about $1,750,000,000. 
This amount compares with over $4,- 
100,000,000 which we have to meet in 
charges upon our taxpayers in respect 
of the loans to France. In the plan 
which we laid before you the present 
value of the payments which we pro- 
posed would be about $2,800,000,000 
as compared with the $4,100,000,000 
as above, so that we have made most 
important concessions.” 

As an alternative, the American Com- 
mission proposed that France pay $40,- 
000,000 annually for five years, this 
amount to be considered as full current 
interest on the debt during that period. 
At the end of the first five years the 
two Governments were to review the 
capacity of France to pay, and deter- 
mine at that time the amounts which 
should be paid over such further term 
as might be then agreed. This pro- 
posal the French Commission could not 
accept, but decided to refer the offer 
to the French Government. 

A payment of $40,000,000 annually 
would represent interest at about one 
per cent., and at the end of the five 
years the principal of the debt would 
remain as at present. 

It will serve a useful purpose in 
reaching a final adjustment of this 
matter if the recent negotiations at 
Washington make it clear that America 
is not acting harshly toward France. 
That we are not exacting is shown by 
the fact that we offered to forego the 
payment of some $200,000,000 of inter- 
est and $1,300,000,000 principal of the 
debt. The suggestion that for the next 
five years one per cent. be accepted in 
discharge of interest on the debt which 
France owes the United States, hardly 
looks as though America was intent on 
driving a hard bargain. 

The United States World War For- 
eign Debt Funding Commission stated 
the belief that “it is fully recog- 
nized by both commissions that the 
only basis of negotiation fair to 
both peoples is the principle of the 
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capacity of France to pay.” This ‘‘ca- 
pacity to pay” is probably a term that 
needs explaining. The present capacity 
to pay is one thing, and the future ca- 
pacity is likely to be something very 
different. This difference will probably 
be very great when debt payments are 
spread over so long a period as a half- 
century or more. Then the economic 
capacity to pay is one thing, and the 
political practicability of paying certain 
sums, quite another. Cabinets whose 
tenure of office depends upon the popu- 
lar will, can do no more than the people 
will approve. To pay debts, heavy 
taxes must be laid and close economy 
in expenditure practiced. People will 
submit to such a policy only if it ap- 
pears tolerable and just. 

The French debt to the United States 
has not been settled, and this is to be 
regretted chiefly because such a settle- 
ment would have greatly tended to 
stabilize European economic condilions, 
and would have powerfully contributed 
toward making easier the work of 
French statesmen in restoring the fi- 
nances of France to a sounder state. 
But a preliminary step toward settle- 
ment has been taken, and after full 
consideration of the subject, subsequent 
steps should be less difficult. That a 
genuine desire for a just and speedy 
adjustment of the debt is growing, both 
in France and the United States, war- 
rants the hope that final settlement 
need not long be delayed. 
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Rechartering the Reserve Banks 


at the recent convention of the 

American Bankers Association 
was one in favor of prompt settlement 
of the question of the rechartering of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. It was 
declared that “Continuing uncertainty 
about the future of the system is sure 
to prove a grave menace to the progress 
and prosperity of the country.” The 
resolution favored either indefinite char- 


ee the resolutions adopted 
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ters for the banks, or that they be 
rechartered for ninety-nine years. 

As the Federal Reserve Banks, by 
virtue of their existing charters, have 
an assurance of eight years more to 
live, it is difficult to understand the 
urgent demand now being made for 
their recharter. Is _ their’ existence 
threatened? If so, by whom? Surely, 
if the Federal Reserve System continues 
to demonstrate its usefulness in the next 
eight years as it has done since 1913, 
efforts for its overthrow will be fruit- 
less. The good sense of the American 
people can be fully relied on to pre- 
serve the Federal Reserve System if it 
is worth preserving. Should it prove 
unsatisfactory, during the next eight 
years, why blunder now into fastening 
the twelve Federal Reserve Banks upon 
the country for ninety-nine years? 

Before committing the country per- 
manently to the maintenance of the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks we ought 
to be given a further opportunity of 
observing how they will function under 
what we call normal conditions. Let 
us, above all, find out whether they are 
liable to become dangerous agents of 
inflation. Besides, since banking prac- 
tice and opinions are rapidly chang‘ng 
in these times, the country may con- 
clude within the next eight years that 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks are too 
many. There is no present emergency 
demanding a recharter of the Feleral 
Reserve Banks, whose existence is 
threatened by nobody. It is difficult to 
understand the motives of those who 
demand the immediate recharter of the 
banks. 


re) 


For Better Bank Supervision 


ERE is a resolution, adopted by 
the State Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association 


at Atlantic City, which is worthy of 
very careful thought: 


“We recommend the general plan and 
organization of clearing house associa- 
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tions in cities and also in country com- 
munities comprising one or more coun- 
ties, with the establishment of a bureau 
for the exchange of credit information 
and the installation of the examiner 
system providing for examination by 
private examiners working for the asso- 
ciation under the supervision of a man- 
agement committee chosen from the 
membership. We believe that this plan, 
as advocated by the Clearing House 
Section of the American Bankers 
Association, materially reduces the risks 
in banking and is, therefore, worthy of 
the hearty support of the members of 
the division.” 


This brings forward again the whole 
question of bank examinations. The 
supervising officers of state bank- 
ing departments and the national bank- 
ing system are not, as a rule, appointed 
because of their banking experience, 
but because they are political or 
personal friends of the governors 
or Presidents who appoint them. 
That these qualifications are not of the 
right character to secure a proper dis- 
charge of the duties of these important 
offices, goes without saying. 

Probably we are reaching a point in 
our bank examinations where we need 
to distinguish between those made with 
the object of enforcing an observance 
of the laws, and others which aim to 
enforce the practice of sound banking 
methods. If the law covered all cases 
of infringement on the strict principles 
and practices of banking, such distinc- 
tion could not be made. But the stand- 
ard of bank legislation varies, and even 
where it is highest, considerable oppor- 
tunity exists for violating the rules of 
good banking while keeping within the 
law. 

But even if this view of the matter 
be inebrrect, much may be said as to the 
propriety of a bank examination made 
by bankers, acting in some organized 
capacity, as contrasted with the exam- 
inations made by state and Federal 
authorities. If the scope of clearing 
house examinations could be widened, 
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so as to include substantially all banks, 
we may conclude, from the known re- 
sults of this type of bank inspection, 
that the standard of banking would 
gradually be much improved. 


& 


Bankers’ Educational Endow- 
ment Fund 


HE raising of a fund of $500,000 

to be used as an _ educational 

foundation for the training of 
young men in economics and banking, 
through the efforts of. the American 
Bankers Association, is a further evi- 
dence of the great interest taken by this 
organization and by the American In- 
stitute of Banking in the cause of sound 
banking and economic education. 

Probably the opinion of a _ well- 
known banker, expressed not long ago, 
that we are a nation of economic il- 
literates, was an exaggeration; but the 
statement was valuable in serving to call 
attention to our mental deficiencies re- 
garding matters of vital interest to the 
continued well-being of the country. 

If the masses of our people are not 
economically enlightened, we are not 
alone in this respect. Just now England 
is experiencing serious industrial de- 
pression, and quite generally it is held 
that lack of an understanding of ele- 
mentary economic facts on the part of 
wage-earners is, to a considerable ex- 
tent, responsible for this depressed con- 
dition of industry. 

Very likely there are others besides 
“wage-earners” who need economic en- 
lightenment. There are not a few em- 
ployers whose souls are not lighted with 
wisdom from on high, and who would 
be greatly benefited if they could be 
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brought to realize their ignorance. ‘I'he 
fact is that most of us are too much 
disposed to consider that others need 
instruction rather than ourselves. This 
is one of the weaknesses of human 
nature. 

But with the multiplication of the op- 
portunities for learning, the more peo- 
ple there must be who take advantage 
of them. Therefore, the provision of 
additional facilities for acquiring a 
sound knowledge of banking and eco- 
nomics must be hailed as a good sign, 
heralding the approach of a day when 
we shall be less ignorant than we now 
are of those things which so nearly con- 
cern our material welfare. 

And there is plenty of work yet to 
be done before our people attain that 
general understanding of banking prin- 
ciples that will cause them not merely 
to approve sound banking legislation, 
but to demand it. 

We have made a little progress in this 
direction already—the unifying of our 
banks through the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, abolition of the independent 
treasury, the rejection of the necessity 
for bond-security for bank circulation— 
these are some recent gains due to more 
enlightened views among bankers and 
the masses of our people. 

But no one who gives careful thought 
to the matter can regard these gains, 
great as they are, as other than fore- 
runners of greater ones to come. A little 
more understanding, and we shall rid 
the Federal Reserve System of politics, 
put the control of the system where it 
belongs—in the hands of bankers—and 
quit issuing “bank notes” that are ob- 
ligations of the Federal Government. 
No doubt we shall do other things of 
even greater moment as eur eyes become 
opened further to the light now begin- 
ning to dawn. 





A Review of the Operations of the 


Federal Farm 


Loan System 


By R. D. Kilborne 


NE ean not very well review the 
operations of this rural banking 
system without sketching the 
important points of the system. This 
banking system came into being through 
the passage of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act on July 17, 1912. This act pro- 
vided for two new types of banks: the 
one type of bank known as Federal Land 
Banks and the other as joint stock 
land banks. There were to be twelve 
Federal Land Banks and as many of the 
joint stock land banks as necessary. 
The theory was that the former group, 
while originally Government-owned, 
were to be transformed into co-opera- 
tive banks, while the latter were to be 
privately owned and managed corpora- 
tions. Both banks were to be allowed 
to loan money on farm mortgages pro- 
vided the loans were used for any one 
of the four specific purposes mentioned 
in the act. The basic units of the sys- 
tem were to be the national farm loan 
associations which were co-operative 
associations composed of farmers who 
wished to borrow money. 

Superimposed upon the two types of 
banks was the Federal Farm Loan Board 
which has general control of and jur- 
isdiction over both types of banks. 

After the hectic days of the Great 
War the system got into real operation. 
Loans were made and mortgage bonds 
issued. These bonds found a ready in- 
vestment market because they were tax- 
exempt. However, operations of the 
system were checked for the time being 
when in 1919 a case was instituted in 
the Federal courts by Charles E. Smith, 
a stockholder in the Kansas City Title 
and Trust Company, who sought to 
enjoin the trust company from invest- 
ing its funds in bonds of the Federal 
Lend Banks and joint stock land banks. 
His contention was that Congress had 


exceeded its constitutional power in 
creating these banks. Finally, in 1921 
the U. S. Supreme Court upheld the 
constitutionality of the law; and both 
types of banks began to resume opera- 
tions. 

The Agricultural Credits Act of 
March 4, 1923, provided for two new 
types of banks known as intermediate 
credit banks and national agricultural 
credit corporations. The former were 
to be placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Farm Loan System while 
the latter came under the control of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. This 
same law also increased the legal limit 
of any single loan made by a Federal 
Land Bank from $10,000 to $25,000 
which was the upper limit for a single 
loan granted by the joint stock land 
banks. 

In the following review of the opera- 
tions of the system no attention will 
be paid to the intermediate credit banks 
and national agricultural credit asso- 
ciations because these banks have been 
in operation such a short time that it 
is impossible to judge their effective- 
ness. 


The Interest Rate 


One of the reasons for the passage 
of the original act was to reduce the 
interest charges paid by farmers on 


long time loans. This seems to have 
succeeded. The average interest rate 
on owned farms mortgages according to 
the census for 1890 was 7.1 per cent. 
By 1920 the total farm mortgage debt 
of the United States was approximately 
$4,000,000,000. The Census Depart- 
ment obtained rates for almost the en- 
tire amount and discovered that more 
than three-fourths of this debt bore in- 
terest at 6 per cent. a year or even less. 

The total of loans made by the joint 
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stock land banks and Federal Land 
Banks for the entire period of opera- 
tions ending December 31, 1924, was 
about $1,500,000,000. Assuming that 
these loans had been made through the 
agency of the old banking channels it 
is probably no exaggeration to state 
that the interest rate would have been 
from 1 per cent. to 2 per cent. higher 
than the farmers actually paid. This 
means a saving of from $15,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 a year in interest charges 
alone. ‘This has been a real service to 
the farmers. 

This lowered interest rate has been 
brought about as a result of a number 
of causes. First, the system has stand- 
ardized farm mortgages. This has 
been due to the appraisals, to the law 
regulating the purposes for which the 
loans have been made, and to the fact 
that the bonds issued are instrumentali- 
ties of the United States. One of the 
difficulties connected with the purchase 
of farm mortgages in the old days was 
that the purchaser of such mortgages 
was compelled to rely upon the state- 
ments of local appraisers or the assist- 
ance of a farm mortgage dealer. Some 
of these pursued different policies in 
regard to appraising land values with 
the result that some of the appraisals 
were low while others were high. There 
was, therefore, no standardization of 
appraisals and mortgages. Now the 
mortgages are standardized and the 
bonds issued by the land banks are the 
joint liability of all twelve land banks. 
This gives them a uniformity which did 
not exist before. 

A second reason for reducing and 
equalizing the interest rate has been 
the broadening of the market for farm 
mortgage bonds. This has been due to 
many causes. First, these bonds are 
issued in denominations as low as $40 
which makes it possible for the small 
investor buy them. In other words, 
it brings in a larger number of .poten- 
tial buyers previously excluded from 
the purchase of farm mortgage bonds 
because they were issued in larger de- 
nominations. A second cause for the 


broadening of the market for these 
bonds is that they are eligible for in- 
vestment by many of the savings banks, 
by trustees and are eligible as security 
for the deposit of government funds, 
This has added enormously to their 
marketability. Third, the market for 
these bonds has been broadened, one 
might almost say created, by making 
the interest on them exempt from Fed- 
eral, state and local taxes. This means 
that the investor subject to the heavy 
surtaxes finds it more profitable to 
invest all his funds in tax-exempt bonds 
yielding a lower rate of interest than 
in other bonds or stocks where the yield 
is much higher. ; 

The result of this broadening of the 
market and the standardization of farm 
mortgage bonds has been to reduce the 
interest rate paid by farmers on their 
long time loans. This has been a real 
service to the farmers. 


The Co-operative Movement 


In certain other respects the system 
has not fulfilled some of its expecta- 
tions. At the time it was started it was 
thought that the establishment of the 
national farm loan associations would 
be but the beginning of the co-operative 
movement which would extend to other 
aspects of agriculture beside finance. 
The co-operative societies of Germany, 
Great Britain, and Denmark, for ex- 
ample, have achieved rather unusual 
success in such various fields as pur- 
chasing, marketing and the like. It 
was expected by many that the begin- 
ning of the co-operative movement in 
finance, would give a powerful stimulus 
to co-operative movements in other 
fields. 

This belief or hope, if one chooses 
to call it such, has been shaken. The 
co-operative movement in American ag- 
riculture has not developed to any great 
extent; indeed, it has been with some 
difficulty that the co-operative side of 
the national farm loans associations has 
been maintained. The directors of 
these associations meet only once a 
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year. The secretary-treasurers of these 
associations who are the active operating 
heads have been recalcitrant in the per- 
formance of their duties as is evidenced 
by the fact that nearly seven hundred 
of these officials did not send in their 
reports to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board for the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1921, until almost two months 


people would accept. Despite the lower 
interest rate on farm mortgages it is 
apparent from the 1920 Census Report 
that farm tenancy is on the increase 
rather than on the decrease. The fol- 
lowing table taken from the Census 
Monograph entitled ‘““Farm Tenancy in 
the United States” (p. 28) indicates 
that tenancy is increasing: 


Percentage of all Farms Operated by Tenants, by Geographic Divisions 
and Sections, 1880-1920 








Division or section 1920 1910 1900 1890 1880 
The North 28.2 26.5 26.2 22.1 19.2 
The South 49.6 49.6 47.0 38.5 36.2 
I III cicescshincctsnasrabsseabronicedcem 17.7 14.0 16.6 12.1 14.0 





after they were due and then only when 
the board authorized the associations to 
compensate the secretary-treasurers of 
these associations specially for making 
these reports. This, of course, is an 
example of glaring inefficiency. 

Another aspect of this co-operative 
movement in these national farm loan 
associations has been only partly real- 
ized. It was thought that the dividends 
received by these associations on the 
stock in the Federal Land Bank would 
be used to reduce the cost of the loan 
to the borrower by paying him in turn 
dividends on his stock in the national 
farm loan association. As a matter of 
fact it seems that about 50 per cent. 
of these dividends have been used for 
the purpose of increasing the salary of 
the secretary-treasurer in these associa- 
tions. 


The Question of Farm Tenancy 


It seems quite clear that the system 
has had no appreciable influence in re- 
ducing farm tenancy. Some of the ad- 
vocates of the system thought that this 
result would be achieved by making it 
cheaper for the farm tenant to buy 
land because of the lower interest rate. 
This was based upon the assumption 
that it was not desirable to have in 
the United States a large number of 
farm tenants, an assumption which most 





One can see this growth in farm ten- 
ancy in another manner. In 1900 ten- 
ants operated 233 acres out of 1000 
acres in the United States; by 1910 
this number had increased to 258 and 
by 1920 to 277. In other words, more 
than one-quarter of all the acres of 
farm lands in the United States are 
being operated by tenants. 

These figures showing the growth of 
farm tenancy in this country are borne 
out by a study made by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board covering all loans 
made by Federal Land Banks up to 
October 31, 1924. Seventy-eight per 
cent. of these loans were to liquidate 
mortgages and only 10 per cent. for 
the purchase of land. A statistical 
study made by the Department of Agri- 
culture for an earlier period indicates 
that at least two-thirds of the farmers 
buying land by means of loans from the 
system were owners of land. 

To summarize, then, the statistics on 
the matter indicate that farm tenancy 
is probably growing and that the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan system has not been 
able to prevent this. 


The Joint Stock Land Banks 


These banks were put into the sys- 
tem as a compromise. It was not ex- 
pected at the time that they would 
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make many loans. Indeed, some stu- 
dents of the problem thought that they 
would not come into being. As a mat- 
ter of fact, one of the surprising de- 
velopments of the system has been the 
important work done by these banks 
which can operate in one state and one 
contigous state. These banks have 
grown in number and in the main they 
have made an increasingly large per 
cent. of the total loans made by Fed- 
eral Land Banks and joint stock land 
banks. Their number has increased from 
four in 1917 to eighty in 1924; their 
loans have grown from about $8,400,- 
000 in 1918 to approximately $190,- 
000,000 in 1923 and then fell off to 
$74,500,000 in 1924. Loans made by 
joint stock land banks totalled 6.7 per 
cent. of all loans made by the system 
in 1918. This was increased to 49.6 
per cent. in 1928 and then fell off to 
81 per cent. for 1924. One reason for 
this is that joint stock land banks were 
allowed to make single loans up to $25,- 
000 ever since the passage of the act 
while Federal Land Banks have had 
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that privilege only since the passage 
of the Agricultural Credits Act in 1923. 
As opposed to this, however, is the fact 
that the bonds issued by a joint stock 
land bank are not the obligations of 
every other joint stock land bank in 
the system. 

How are we to account for this great 
growth in the operations of these joint 
stock land banks? To the writer the 
answer seems simple: They are pri- 
vately owned and managed corporations. 
Their operations do not involve so much 
red tape as the operations of the other 
type of bank. Private initiative due 
to the possibility of profits has been 
and will continue to be the great motive 
power in business. 

To summarize this whole discussion 
we may say that the system has reduced 
interest rates, but has failed to develop 
the co-operative movement and to check 
farm tenancy. The joint stock land 
banks have come to be of great im- 
portance because they are privately 
owned and managed corporations. 


School Savings Increase $5,500,000 


§ CHOOL savings in the United States 

for the year 1924-1925 increased in 
aggregate bank balances by $5,500,000, 
with a growth of 630,000 in the total 
number of pupils participating, it is 
shown in reports made to the American 
Bankers Association. 

“The reports contain many factors to 
encourage belief in the permanence of 
school savings as a part of the educa- 
tional program in the public schools,” 
says W. Espey Albig, deputy manager 
of the association in charge of the Sav- 
ings Bank Division. “During the year 
closing June 830, 1925, the number of 
reporting school savings systems has in- 
creased from 688 which embraced 742 
districts to 760 which embraces 1557 


districts; the number of schools from 
9080 to 10,168; the number of pupils 
enrolled in schools having savings sys- 
tems from 8,095,012 to 3,848,632; the 
participants from 2,236,326 to 2,869,- 
497; the deposits from $14,991,535.40 
to $16,961,560.72; and the bank bal- 
ances from $20,435,144.64 to $25,913,- 
531.15. 

“The number of schools having school 
savings systems increased 11.9 per 
cent.; the enrollment of pupils in dis- 
tricts having school savings increased 
24.8 per cent.; pupil participation in- 
creased 28.3 per cent.; deposits in- 
creased 18.1 per cent., and school bal- 
ances 26.8 per cent.” 
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Results of The Bankers Magazine 
Prize Contest 





First prize, Samuel T. Bitting, 
International Banking Corporation, 
Hongkong, China. 


Second prize, D. C. Elliot, statis- 
tical department Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Third prize, James E. Moffat, Pro- 
fessor Department of Economics 
and Sociology, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Fourth prize, Victor Rosewater, 
journalist, Philadelphia, Pa. 











N March of this year THe Bankers 
MaG@aziNE announced a prize com- 
petition for the best essays on mod- 

ern banking problems, offering $500 in 
prizes to be awarded on the decisions 
of three distinguished bankers. The 
judges have reached their decisions and 


the names of the winners of the first, 
second, third and fourth prizes are here- 
with announced in the box in the ac- 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President Chemical National 


Bank, New York Chicago 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President First National Bank, President Security Trust and Sav- 


companying column at the top of this 
page. 

The titles of the prize winning 
articles are: 


First prize, “American Banks in 
Competition Abroad; second prize, 
“What About Branch Banking?” third 
prize, “The Economics of the Instal- 
ment Plan—A Challenge to American 
Bankers ;” fourth prize, “Deposit Guar- 
anty—lIts Operation, Results, Lessons.” 

The following papers received hon- 
orable mention: “The Future of Foreign 
Banking Business in America,” by 
George Panea, foreign department In- 
diana Harbor National Bank, East Chi- 
cago, Indiana; “Can Banking Be Made 
Safer?” by A. L. Willouer, Franklin 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
“Modernizing Bank Credit Methods,” 
by Carlton P. Fuller, statistical depart- 
ment Western Electric Company, New 
York; ““How Can the Bank Clerk Be- 
come a Bank Executive?” by Raleigh 


J. F. SARTORI 


ings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


JUDGES OF THE PRIZE CONTEST 
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E. Ross, Harvey Blodgett Company, St. 
Paul, Minn.; “What are the Services 
of the Federal Reserve Banks to Their 
Members?” by E. R. Laney, American 
Exchange National Bank, Dallas, 
Texas; ““How May a Bank Clerk Be- 
come a Bank Executive?” by Fred W. 
Cowlin, Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif.; ‘Graphic 
Records in Banking,’ by S. F. 
Clabaugh, vice-president City National 
Bank, Tuscaloosa, Ala. ; “What’s Wrong 
With Our Banks as Employment Cen- 
ters?” by Allan F. Wright, Fitchburg 
Bank and Trust Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass. ; ‘““Making Banks Safer,” by Jack 
C. Persons, active vice-president First 
National Bank, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
“American Capital Overseas,” by Ph. 
de Forceville, foreign department Guar- 
anty ‘Trust Company, New York; 
“Minor Profits,’ by A. MacLennan, 
manager foreign department Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, Detroit, Mich.; “Services of 
the Federal Reserve Banks to Their 
Members,” by Roy M. Sasser, Wayne 
National Bank, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Publication of the prize articles will 
begin in the December number. 

Tue Bankers Magazine asked each 
of the three judges, Percy H. Johnston, 
Melvin A. Traylor and J. F. Sartori, 
for an expression of his opinion regard- 
ing the importance of bank educational 
work, to be published simultaneously 
with the announcement of the awards. 

Percy H. Johnston, president Chem- 
ical National Bank, New York, makes 
the following statement: 


“I deem it a signal honor to have had 
the opportunity of serving as one of the 
judges of the papers submitted in the 
recent prize contest conducted by THE 
Bankers MaGazine. 

“Tt is always a real pleasure for me 
to further the self-education on the part 
of the younger men of the banking 
world, and I welcome an opportunity 
to co-operate in any possible way. 

“Education is the light that guides 
the progress of civilization and it is re- 
assuring to have such substantial evi- 
dence that the men upon’ whose 
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shoulders lies the responsibility of banlk- 
ing in the future are not resting content 
with the learning acquired at school or 
possibly college, but are burning the 
midnight oil in order that they may be 
prepared for the duties and responsibil- 
ities which some day will be theirs. 

“The profession has been enriched 
through the efforts of the enterprising 
men who entered the competition and 
gave of their time and energy to the 
consideration and analysis of problems 
which are by no means academic in char- 
acter, but are of a very practical nature, 
and with which the banking world is 
today directly confronted. 

“T congratulate those men whose ef- 
forts have brought to them distinction 
and would remind those less fortunate 
that labor rightly spent is its own and 
best reward. Many people read; few 
study. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the two. Thirty minutes daily 
spent in study and application will 
raise any man above the crowd. It is an 
old and true saying, ‘Knowledge is 
Power.’ ” ; 

J. F. Sartori, president Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
writes as follows: 


“There are many reasons why at this 
time the importance of bank educational! 
work should be emphasized. I am, 
therefore, glad that THe Bankers 
Magazine has held this contest for it 
has called forth a number of very ex- 
cellent essays and has called to the at- 
tention of many young men in our banks 
the importance of studying the business 
in which they are engaged. 

“It is my belief that the successful 
man must be constantly studying the 
problems which arise in connection with 
the work he is doing. In banking it 
goes without saying that a man must 
learn the routine if he starts in at the 
bottom. As he goes up step by step, he 
must become thoroughly familiar with 
the particular task before him. But he 
will find it necessary to go beyond the 
mere mechanical processes of the job. 
He must master the principles which 
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underlie the practices which determine 
the rights and the obligations of the 
bank; he must have a_ considerable 
knowledge of bookkeeping and account- 
ing; and he should be familiar with the 
provisions of the National Bank Act, 
the Federal Reserve Act and the state 
bank act of the state in which he lives. 
Finally he ought to understand the fun- 
damental principles of economics and 
finance. 

“This sounds like an ambitious pro- 
gram but it is not beyond the reach of 
any industrious and intelligent young 
banker. The A. I. B. furnishes the op- 
portunity to acquire much of the in- 
formation outlined above and for that 
reason I think the banks owe themselves 
the duty of liberally supporting the 
A. I. B., both with their money and with 
their encouragement. 

“I have long felt that every bank 
which could afford it should supplement 
the work of the A. I. B. for its own 
employes. For a number of years edu- 
cational work has been carried on among 
our employes and the number of those 
desiring to take the work offered is 
larger than can be accommodated.” 

The absence from this country of 
Melvin A. Traylor, president First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, IIl., who is now 
in Europe, prevented his contributing a 
statement supplementing those made by 
the other two judges, in connection with 
the contest. 

The announcement of the contest, 
published in the March 1925 number 
of THe Bankers MaGazine, read as 
follows: 


In order to encourage the serious study 
of some of the problems of present day 
banking, THe Bankers MaGazine announces 
the offer of $500 in prizes to be awarded 
the best essays written on any subject now 
engaging the attention of the banking and 
business interests of the country. 

Tue Bankers Macazine has been exceéd- 
ingly fortunate in securing as judges three 
distinguished bankers—each the executive 
head of an important banking institution in 
three different sections of the country. These 
are: In New York, Percy H. Johnston, 
president of the Chemical National Bank; 
in Chicago, Melvin A. Traylor,- president 





First National Bank; in Los Angeles, J. F. 
Sartori, president Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Although contestants will not be restricted 
to any particular topic or list of topics, the 
following titles are suggested in order to 
give an idea of the type of subject which 
is recommended: 


Can American Banks be Made Safer; 
And if so, How? 

What Are the Sources of a _Bank’s 
Popularity ? 

What Are the Causes for the Relative 
Gain of the State Banks as Compared with 
the National Banks? 

What Are the Problems Involved in 
Organizing a Trust Department? 

How May the Bank Clerk Become a 
Bank Executive? 

What Are the Services of the Federal 
Reserve Banks to their Members? 

What Can the Bank Do to Convert Small 
Accounts Into Big Ones? 

What Are the Functions of the “Old 
Business Department?” 

Should the Foreign Department be Or- 
ganized for Service or Profit or Both? 

What is the Banker’s Part in the Taxation 
Problem? 


As previously stated, contestants need 
not confine themselves to the topics sug- 
gested above, but all of the papers sub- 
mitted should be concerned with some prob- 
lem which has to do with banking either 
directly or indirectly. Papers will not be 
judged on their literary merits but rather 
on the contribution which they make to 
constructive thought on any chosen topic, 
and the practicability of the solution which 
they offer for the problem involved. 

The complete rules of the contest follow. 
Be sure to read carefully. 


Rules of the Contest 


All those who expect to enter the contest 
should immediately register their names and 
addresses with the Contest Editor. 

Papers may be on any topic pertaining to 
banking, but should in all cases offer a 
practical solution for some problem with 
which banks and bankers are concerned. 

Papers are limited to 5000 words. They 
may be shorter, provided that the subject 
is thoroughly covered. Ideas should be 
expressed clearly and concisely, and with- 
out the use of unnecessary words. 

All papers must be typewritten. 

They should be mailed, addressed to the 
Contest Editor, THe Bankers MaGazine, 
71 Murray Street, New York, not later than 
July 1, 1925. 

Papers should be signed by a nom de 
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plume and be accompanied by the name and 
banking or business connection of the writer 
on a sheet separate from the article. The 
name of the writer should not appear on 
the article itself, as it will not be known 
to the judges until after the awarding of 
the prizes. 

Tue Bankers Macazine reserves the ex- 
clusive right to the publication of all articles 
submitted, it being understood that all 
articles accepted for publication will be 
paid for whether they win a prize or not. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


The Prizes 


For the best paper ~. ee 
For the second best paper —-—...._._ 150 
For the third best paper ——. .. 100 
For the fourth best paper —— 50 
For each article accepted for publi- 
cation, but not awarded a prize —. 


For any further information with regard 
to this contest, inquiries should be directed 
to the Contest Editor, Tue Bankers 
MacazineE, 71 Murray Street, New York. 


ay 


Houston A. I. B. Declares War On 


Ignorance 


Institute of Banking recently con- 

cluded a very successful membership 
drive, raising the number of members from 
178 in 1924 to 262 by October 12, 1925. 
Much of the success of the campaign is due 
to the direction by the energetic president 
of the chapter, Ira F. Reed, vice-president 
of the Guardian Trust Company, Houston, 
Texas. 

Mr. Reed sent to all the consuls on August 
80, “the first ammunition for use in the big 
guns in the war on ignorance,” announcing 
that all those enrolled as members of the 
chapter before September 5, would be placed 
on the honor roll, and that there would be 
a very material advantage in being on the 
honor roll which those enrolling later 
would not have. Further ammunition was 
sent to the consuls at intervals of about 
three days, and reference was again made 
to the advantage in being on the honor roll. 

Finally, upon closing the honor roll with 
182 members, the chapter announced that 
all on the honor roll were eligible for the 
prize contest for membership. To the mem- 
ber turning in the largest number of addi- 
tional members before September 19, would 
go the first prize; a copy of “Encyclopedia 
of Banking and Finance,” by Glenn G. 
Munn. The second prize was a copy of 
“The Romance and Tragedy of Banking,” 
by Thomas P. Kane; and the third prize, 
a copy of “The Paying Teller’s Department,” 
by Glenn G. Munn. The prizes in the con- 
test were presented by THe Bankers 
MaGazine. 


Ti Heuston chapter of the American 


Copies of the circular announcing the con- 
test were placed on every bank desk in 
Houston and short speeches outlining the 
contests were made before meetings in some 
of the banks. 

Paul Ted Good, general bookkeeper First 
National Bank, won the first prize in the 
contest; H. W. Graff, manager loan and 
discount department, Houston branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, second prize; and 
Irwin H. Blume, assistant cashier Marine 
Bank and Trust Company, third prize. 

The contest aroused’ enough interest in 
Houston to be written up at considerable 
length in the two of the Houston papers. 

The increase in membership was par- 
ticularly gratifying because, though member- 
ship dues were reduced from $4 to $3, 
tuition fees were charged this year, the net 
result being that more than twice as much 
cash was received from members as was 
received last year. Formerly no tuition had 
been charged for the courses. Many of the 
instructors gave their services, but now all 
are to be paid, the chapter believing that 
mere and better effort can be obtained thus. 
The enrollment in the courses on October 
12 was as follows: standard banking, 
seventy-one; fundamentals of banking, 
forty-seven; negotiable instruments, forty- 
eight; commercial law, forty-two; public 
speaking, sixteen; and economics, twenty. 
In other words, 244 of the 262 members have 
gone into the institute with the idea of doing 
work and accomplishing something. 





Some Aspects of Collateral in Country 
Bank Credits 


The Concluding Article of a Series Outlining Principles Upon 
Which Country Bank Credits Sould be Based 


By Frank S. Wettack 


T is usually essential that the ap- 
plicant for a loan furnish a formal 
written statement setting forth the 

kind and value of the applicant’s assets 
and the amount and character of his 
indebtedness. From the financial state- 
ment, much may be learned as to the 
fnancial stability of the borrower, as 
shown by the purposes for which he 
has incurred indebtedness. The amount 
and length of time his indebtedness 
has been outstanding, would disclose 
whether his plans for reducing his in- 
debtedness have ever worked. Suc- 


cessive financial statements disclose the 
progress the borrower has been making. 
The National Banking Department and 
the various state banking departments 


could do real constructive work in creat- 
ing sound banking conditions, by uniting 
in a positive requirement that all bank 
loans be supported by the written 
financial statements. 

The conservative and careful banker 
who now requires financial statements, 
is at some disadvantage in competition 
with the accommodating, genial type of 
banker who makes loans pleasantly, 
promptly and agreeably, without re- 
quirement of financial statements, or 
other preliminaries. The positive legal 
requirement of financial statements 
would restrain the latter, through get- 
ting before him in a definite form, the 
actual financial condition of the bor- 
rowers. Examination of banks by bank 
examiners, without the aid of such state- 
ments, is a farce, a delusion and a snare. 

The financial statement should dis- 
close who holds the legal title to the 
assets. Many borrowers procure loans 
on the reputed ownership of property to 
which the wife has legal title and which 
is not available for paying the husband’s 
indebtedness. 


The amount of exempt property— 
that which is not subject to being im- 
pressed for the payment of a debt— 
should likewise be identified by the 
financial statement. 


The Marketability of the Borrower’s 
Assets 


The marketability of the borrower's 
assets forms a proper subject of inquiry. 
Is the probable course of the market 
downward or upward? Is the bor- 
rower’s property of such a character 
that it is productive of income? Are the 
taxes on it unduly high? Is it of a 
character that is subject to great depre- 
ciation, such as machinery, fixtures, 
hotel and rooming house furniture, 
tractors, farm implements, threshing 
machinery and oil drilling outfits? It 
costs considerable money to equip a 
hotel with furniture, but a slight use of 
the equipment subjects it to great de- 
preciation in its market value. Its value 
is also dependent upon being used in 
connection with a suitable hotel lease. 
Certain stocks of merchandise, such as 
shoes, millinery and ladies’ ready to 
wear, depreciate in value each succeed- 
ing year by reason of changes in style. 

Is the property valuable only when 
used by persons with a special knowl- 
edge? It costs a great deal of money 
to install a modern ice cream plant, but 
such machinery is valuable only when 
its use is by a man with a specialized 
knowledge of this business. An oil 
drilling outfit is of little value, unless 
in the hands of a practical experienced 
driller. 

How general is the market for the 
assets? A good five room, modern resi- 
dence will interest many purchasers, for 
that is the standard house for the aver- 
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age family. A suburban grocery store 
is of less credit value in a financial 
statement, because its market is limited 
to those few who might be interested in 
this business. A large, expensive resi- 
dence, is less desirable as a foundation 
for credit, than the same investment in 
five small modern houses, because the 
market for costly homes is limited. 
Persons financially able to live in fine 
houses generally desire to erect houses 
of their own planning. And fine homes 
are a prolific source of financial disaster. 
The average owner of a fine home would 
balk at paying as rent, the amount which 
the interest on the investment, taxes, 
insurance and depreciation costs him. 

The ownership of equipment used by 
doctors, dentists and those similarly en- 
gaged, is entitled to small consideration 
as a basis for credit. Such assets must 
be in the hands of persons skilled in 
their use, who must also possess suf- 
ficient salesmanship to sell their services. 
Moreover, this line is sold by manu- 
facturers at long profits, on the easiest 
terms, to practically all comers; hence 
a young professional man usually buys 
from a manufacturer, and the market 
for used equipment is extremely limited. 

Thoroughbred live stock, in any con- 
siderable number, in the hands of 
ordinary farmers, must be discounted 
very heavily as a basis for credit. A 
market for this class of live stock must 
be developed, an achievement difficult, 
if not impossible, to the average small 
farmer. Draft horses or meat hogs and 
cattle have a market every business day 
in the year. 

Good, improved, farm land is a de- 
sirable asset in the statement of a 
farmer, but a large area of pasture 
land, suited only by soil or surface to 
this purpose, has less strength as an 
item upon which to base a credit, for 
the reason that one single season of too 
much grazing, will ruin the pasture 
almost beyond recall. 

A large rooming house is of far 
less weight in entitling the owner to 
credit, than a number of small mod- 
ern houses the same lumber and 


labor would build. Lessees of rooiiing 
houses are usually worthy women, 
struggling to make a living and having 
a constant battle. For family use, the 
large rooming house is seldom sought. 
Persons operating rooming houses sel- 
dom acquire means to purchase, and 
hence their market is limited. 

Thus the varying aspects of the assets 
of the borrower offer an interesting field 
for analysis by the banker. The inquiry 
is, whether the assets will contribute to 
the borrower’s success. 

The general conditions of the bor- 
rower’s business or employment should 
be considered. 

The question of whether the activities 
of the applicant are unduly spread out, 
merits analysis. If engaged in several 
lines of business, or operating the same 
business at different points, can he give 
adequate personal attention to all? Will 
it be necessary for him to delegate the 
management to employes? The ability 
to pick competent men is rare. Fre- 
quently the owner of the business thinks 
he is picking good men, but the men are 
picking him. Without competent man- 
agement, regardless of the cash, credit 
or opportunity which may exist, the 
venture cannot be successful. 


The Over-Extended Man as a 
Credit Risk 


Another objection to an over-extended 
man as a credit risk is that, under pro- 
longed adverse conditions, he cannot 
respond to the added load. When the 
business requires most efficient manage- 
ment, he is unable to give this because 
his physical being and mind don't 
function properly. Repeated blows of 
adversity weaken men. Prosperity 
agrees with most men, but few exist who 
can give their best efforts after an ex- 
tended period of adversity. Under these 
conditions it behooves a banker to view 
with caution, applications for loans 
from men who are over-extended, either 
in having too varied interests or too ex- 
cessive indebtedness, because such con- 
ditions are prejudicial to a well poised 
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mind and the physical fitness necessary 
to success. Very frequently there will 
be observed instances where if the 
owner of varied interests could have 
held the rudder a little longer and a 
little steadier, his business ship would 
have entered a smoother sea, but by 
reason of nervous and mental exhaus- 
tion, control was lost and failure 
wrecked the venture. 

Where the borrower is not located in 
the bank’s vicinity and the borrower's 
credit becomes impaired, the local banks 
and local creditors in close touch with 
the borrower’s condition, will in every 
case enjoy an advantage over the distant 
creditor, in getting payment or security. 
In every case of bankruptcy or insol- 
vency, creditors on the ground usually 
receive substantial payments or have the 
most valuable assets as security, before 
the creditor at a distance becomes aware 
of the unsatisfactory conditions. 

Where banking business has been 
warmly solicited, and an application 
for a loan results, the banker who has 
solicited the business is laboring under 
an adverse influence in giving proper 
consideration to the merits of the loan. 
Under such conditions, another officer 
of the bank could more properly make 
the analysis. 

Enough perfectly ‘good loans will be- 
come inferior before collected to give 
the banker sufficient thought, and loans 
that are bad at the beginning should be 
rejected. It is not too much to say 
that the most losses to banks arise from 
loans which are fundamentally bad when 
made. A careful analysis would have 
shown that nothing but disaster was 
probable. 


Two Fundamental Principles 


There are also two fundamental prin- 
ciples, very simple, easily remembered, 
and of vital importance. The first one 
is “Remember that when times are good, 
they will not always stay good.” The 
failure to keep this rule in mind, has 
wrecked thousands of business concerns. 
When times are good all the psycho- 


logical influences point to the continua- 
tion of good times, and excessive credit 
is granted. 

The other rule of equal importance is 
“Remember that when times are bad, 
they will not always stay bad.” Failure 
to keep this rule in mind is also disas- 
trous, for under the influence of bad 
times it is generally thought that times 
will continue to get worse, and probably 
never will be good ‘again. 

There is a classic story of the 
stranger who met a farmer on a country 
road. It had been raining for three 
days and it was still raining hard. 

“Do you think it will clear up?” the 
stranger inquired. 

“Well,” replied the farmer, “it always 
has.” 

Will the business sky brighten? 

As the farmer replied to the traveler 
in regard to the rain, “it always has.” 

There has been discussion in recent 
years on the regular upward and down- 
ward trend of prices—referred to as the 
law of action and reaction. The dis- 
semination of information has been com- 
mercialized by agencies which offer, for 
a consideration, information as_ to 
future markets. 

The banker should keep in touch 
with information of this character, and 
take it for what he can consistently be- 
lieve it to be worth. In other words, his 
judgment as to the course of the market 
should be founded upon all the informa- 
tion possible. He should not make his 
loans upon speculative values, but he 
should carefully weigh the question of 
the course of the market upon the bor- 
rower’s assets. 

The heaviest losses which banks take, 
usually come from borrowers whose 
business has enjoyed a marked pros- 
perity immediately preceding the grant- 
ing of a large line of credit. Carried 
away by success, the borrower either ex- 
pands his business to an unwarranted 
degree, or engages in too many other 
lines of activity with which he is not 
familiar—partly upon credit—and this 
course lays the foundation for the loss. 
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It is necessary for the banker to closely 
analyze the causes which have contrib- 
uted to such marked success. It is com- 
mon for men always to ascribe their suc- 
cess to their own keen judgment and 
industry, rather than give the credit to 
favorable conditions over which they 
have no control and which may be of 
very short duration. 

There is a condition which thoughtful 
people must regretfully concede now 
exists in nearly all circles of business 
and professional life. We are now 
passing through a period where the 
ruling principle seems to be that there 
should not be thrown into any work the 
heart and soul interest that is necessary 
to make successful and satisfactory 
business conditions. Will the prevailing 
low standards of industry and efficiency 
conceded to exist among all classes in 
America, delay the return of business 


prosperity? 


The Most Important Thing to the 
Average Banker 


At bankers’ conventions there will 
frequently be presented by men of 
great renown, discussions of the prin- 
ciples of a correct currency system, de- 
posit guaranty, the Federal Reserve 
System, the War Finance Board and 
other proposed extensions to these exist- 
ing institutions. The most important 
thing to the average banker, is the abil- 
ity to grant credit only to successful 
people, upon successful ventures. If he 
can successfully do this, his depositors 
have the best guaranty, and he has no 


need of the other agencies which are 
primarily designed to repair losses made 
through poor loans, rather than to pre- 
vent such inferior loans in the first in- 
stance. 

The object of the careful analysis 
advocated is not only to reject loans 
without merit, but to conserve credit for 
persons whose ventures have the ele- 
ments of success, and thus provide the 
bank with profitable employment of its 
funds. If the inferior loans are elim- 
inated, there will be that much more 
credit to further projects of merit, and 
the borrowers, the bank and the com- 
munity, will all be benefited. 

The banker’s profession is rendering 
a difficult and important service; his 
main compensation is not in money 
profits, but in a consciousness of having 
served well not only the business activi- 
ties of his community, but in affording 
the widow, the orphan and the unin- 
formed, counsel and protection. As a 
class bankers measure up to a high 
standard. 

There is no other calling that offers 
more opportunity for service and help- 
fulness to others. There is no other 
employment that brings the close con- 
tact with humanity in its strength and 
weakness. There is no other contact 
with human activity, struggles, tri- 
umphs, defeats and victories, closer 
than the banker’s. His is the opportunity 
to preserve and make full use of these 
accumulated experiences for his fellows. 
His chief compensation is the compensa- 
tion of knowing that he promotes the 
forward movement of the human family. 
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Can a Trust Company Successfully 
Administer a Great Newspaper ? 





The Experiment of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company With 
the Chicago Daily News Creates Much Discussion 


By William Hayes 


HE will of the late Victor F. 

Lawson, publisher of the Chicago 

Daily News, left his estate, includ- 
ing his newspaper, to be administered 
by the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. Shorn of legal 
verbiage, it means that one of the great 
newspapers of the United States comes 
under the direct control of a bank, to 
sell or to operate as it sees fit, as trustee, 
for the beneficiaries under the will. 

The Lawson will has created a storm 
of discussion, favorable and unfavor- 
able, in newspapers of Chicago and 
elsewhere. All bankers should be in- 
terested in this new development of 
trust service by reason of the proof it 
affords of the reputation for efficiency 
and honesty developed by bank trust 
departments in the public mind in the 
comparatively few years of their exist- 
ence. 

A few years ago such an action 
would have been called insane and no 
successful newspaper publisher would 
have been likely to try it. There is 
something about the banking mind and 
the newspaper mind which has always 
been considered as not agreeing. Where 
the one is daring, even audacious, in its 
fearless treatment of the affairs and 
happenings of the day, the other is con- 
sidered by the public as cautious and 
methodical. 

A modern newspaper’s chief asset is 
the good will of its reading public. Let 
that good will be shaken, and the chief 
asset may shrink in value rapidly. The 
cornerstone of the structure is public 
confidence. Until recent years, any live 
newspaper man the country over would 
have feared as he feared nothing else 


having his paper connected in the public 
mind with the so-called money power. 

When such a successful far-sighted 
publisher as Victor F. Lawson turns his 
back so positively on such a viewpoint 
and entrusts the future well-being of 
his newspaper, to make or to mar, in 
the hands of a bank, there is ample 
reason to believe that banks as such 
occupy a much more lofty position in 
the mind of the public than they ever 
did before. 

Mr. Lawson died without a son or a 
newspaper-trained kinsman to whom to 
leave his newspaper. He desired 
naturally that the great thought force 
he had built up so successfully should 
continue to function. He showed by the 
disposition of his estate his love for his 
fellow man. And he showed also his 
confidence in the honesty and business 
skill of a modern trust company by 
placing his newspaper in its hands. 

Scrutator in The Chicago Tribune, 
comments as follows on the Lawson 
will: 

“The will of the late Victor F. Law- 
son is a milestone on the road toward 
the institutionalizing of private prop- 
erty. 

“It is an effort to confer the con- 
tinuity and impersonality of the cor- 
poration upon a form of property that 
has remained almost as personal as the 
first primitive enterprises of the capital- 
ist era. 

“Although it is within the discretion 
of the trustee to sell the Daily News 
property and thus let it revert to the 
usual newspaper status of personal 
ownership, it is the plan and evidently 
was the intent of the testator to estab- 
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lish it as a perpetual institution. This 
purpose was emphasized by a statement 
yesterday by the head of the trust 
company. 

“The management falls logically to 
the lieutenants trained by Mr. Lawson, 
who are the custodians of his ideals and 
methods, while his functions of owner- 
ship are transferred to a self-perpetuat- 
ing body. 

“Newspapers, as a class, present a 
contradiction that illustrates the in- 
adequacy of most of our definitions and 
classifications of the various kinds of 
property. In function the newspaper 
has become like the great public utili- 
ties, as it has expanded and required 
the investment of enormous capital. 

“In its relation to its readers the 
newspaper has become subject to the 
same kind of social obligations that are 
imposed by law on public utilities and 
these unwritten obligations have been 
increasingly observed as newspapers 
have grown, because the penalty of non- 
observance is death—death inflicted at 
the news stands by the withholding of 
patronage. 

“With the obligations of the public 
uility, there are for the newspapers 
none of the privileges—no exemption 
from the iron game of competition, no 
fixed return, no assured support from 
organized finance. With the great in- 
creases in fixed capital required of 
newspapers has come no appreciable 
increase in their security against ill for- 
tune—for the great bulk of their value 
remains intangible—based upon the day 
by day creation of demand and good 
will. In truth it is a kind of property 
that is made over 365 times a year. 

“The greater and wealthier news- 
papers become, the less are they sub- 
ject to the personal desires or whims of 
their owners, yet the force that drives 
them and directs them is personal as in 
no other enterprise. The ‘personal 
element’ in the newspapers remains as 
strong as ever, although they have 
ceased to reflect personality so much 
in the old-fashioned editorial way. 
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“This writer never met a newspa}):r 
man who felt that he was working for 
a corporation—always his allegiance 
was to a man or men. Corporate in 
form, newspapers have remained per- 
sonal in management. The chain news- 
papers are no exception—back of them 
all is an ‘old man’ or a group of 
lieutenants who derived their spirit 
from him. 

“The problem of passing on such a 
system of management has become one 
of the main topics of shop talk in recent 
years. When newspapers were small 
affairs, personal organs of an editor, 
merely, they usually died with the 
founder or lived with his family, if the 
family were chips off the old block. 
Most of the long-lived papers have been 
family controlled, although some of 
them passed quickly from one able man 
to another by purchase. But as the 
newspapers have grown into great 
social organs, become mouthpieces for 
great cities, states and sections, it was 
inevitable that they must become in- 
stitutionalized—made immortal, if that 
can be done. That is the object of the 
Lawson will. In it the name of the 
Daily News does not appear. It was 
unnecessary because theoretically the 
Daily News all along has been published 
by an impersonal corporation and all 
that was necessary for the testator to do 
was to pass on his interest. 

“The result will be an experiment 
that will interest not only newspaper 
men but all Americans who see every 
day more and more property passing 
under corporate control while statesmen 
impose upon the inheritance of property 
penalties that inevitably tend to in- 
stitutionalize large scale economic 
activities. 

“The constant contradiction between 
the functions of the paper and its 
property phase assails the publisher as 
age advances if he lacks heirs qualified 
for successorship. If the functions 
alone had to be passed, most publishers 
probably have lieutenants at their 
sides upon whom to cast the mantle. 
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But the property instincts dictate that 
blood or great public purpose shall in- 


herit the values.” 


Editorial comment from _ various 
newspapers is on the whole favorable 
to the experiment made by Mr. Lawson. 
Some, however, as T'he Chicago Tribune, 
point out the danger of institutionalizing 
such a personal thing as a newspaper. 
We quote in part as follows: 


“What was to be done with the 
Chicago Daily News has been a topic 
of speculation for some years and not 
merely among newspaper men. The 
publication of Mr. Lawson’s will has 
answered this interesting question, but 
has not foreclosed speculation. The 
devolution of a great newspaper prop- 
erty presents one of the most delicate 
and difficult of problems because of the 
nature of a newspaper. There is, of 


course, the physical property, which is 
no more difficult to pass on than a fac- 
tory or farm. But the physical prop- 
erty of a newspaper is rather less the 
newspaper than the physical body is the 


man after the vital spark has gone out. 
Victor Lawson was in large measure the 
Daily News and Victor Lawson is gone. 

“How the Lawson plan will work out 
we would not presume to predict. It 
may work as well as the Nelson plan 
with the Kansas City Star has thus far, 
but certainly the overseeing of a news- 
paper by a bank will not be successful. 
Every layman is confident he can run a 
newspaper though lie may have no 
temptation to do his own dentistry or 
even draw his own will. There is no 
enterprise that receives so much out- 
side advice and correction as ours. But 
we are confident that there is no training 
so incompatible with successful news- 
paper management as that of banking. 
The strategy of newspaper success is 
expansive, aggressive, daring. The 
training and the natural set of the bank- 
ing mind and temper are conservative, 
cautious. The breath of one is pub- 
licity, experiment, responsiveness to the 
variety and flux of the human scene, 4 
dependence on emotions. The care of 
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the other is privacy, security, exactitude 
and sure. footing.” 


Interviewed as to the method the 
bank might be expected to pursue in 
conducting its new responsibility, a city 
newspaper, John J. Mitchell, president 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, said in part: 

“In a word, the Daily News will con- 
tinue to be an independent newspaper 
published under the ideals of Victor 
Lawson, always by men who knew what 
Mr. Lawson’s wishes and ideas and pol- 
icies were—what he wanted to accom- 
plish. That is my wish as well as Mr. 
Lawson’s.” 

The newspaper reporter interviewing 
him then asked Mr. Mitchell whether, 
now that the Daily News goes actually 
into the hands of a great financial in- 
stitution’s trust department, there will 
not be a renewed cry by hostile poli- 
ticians that the “money interests” are 
in control of its policies. 

“T should say that any such an idea 
were the wildest kind of a notion,” 
replied Mr. Mitchell. “What does a 
banker know about running a news- 
paper? A banker is a banker and not 
a newspaper editor or publisher. 

“Let me tell you that the very fact 
that a banker and bank have been 
placed in this peculiar position by Mr. 
Lawson would lead us to lean backward, 
as the saying is, so as never to be open 
to any such charges. 

“Tt is an absurd notion to think any- 
thing else. Victor Lawson had ideas 
and ideals and when he made the ar- 
rangement he did he had confidence that 
a great trust company was the proper 
authority into whose hands he might 
best lay the control of his property so 
that it would be conducted as he wanted 
it conducted and carried on after his 
death. 

“Just because a trust company has 
been made executor of the Daily News 
under Mr. Lawson’s will no more 
means that Wall Street or La Salle 
Street will take charge and inject some 
foreign policy into its conduct than it 
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would mean that it would interfere with 
th: legitimate course of any other busi- 
ness of which it was trustee. 

“The fact that the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company was made executor was 
a great surprise to us all. Mr. Lawson 
for many years was my warm personal 
friend. He was a director in the bank. 
But he never at any time said anything 
about this to me. The first time I ever 
saw Mr. Lawson’s will was when it was 
published in the Chicago Daily News.” 


Some other newspaper comment 
follows: 
Arthur Brisbane in the Chicago 


Herald-Examiner, says: 


“Victor Lawson leaves his Chicago 
Daily News to the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company to operate or sell it, as 
they choose. 

“John J. Mitchell, head of that trust 
company, is as able a business man as 
there is in Chicago. 

“Nevertheless this advice is offered: 

“Sell the Daily News while it is still 
a valuable property. If a great bank 
were left to the greatest of editors, 
whoever he may be, Mr. Mitchell would 
advise him to sell the bank and he 
would be right. 

“A newspaper, like a baby, must grow 
or die. Putting a newspaper into the 
hands of a trust company or a commit- 
tee is like leaving a baby in a strait- 
jacket. Leave it in a straitjacket too 
long, and you will never get it started 
again. So it is with a newspaper.” 


The Economist comments in part as 
follows: 


“We would extol with equal gen- 
erosity the merits of the person and the 
will of the late Victor F. Lawson as 
have our many friends of the daily press 
but there is one aspect upon which we 
cannot fail to touch. In his will Mr. 
Lawson has entrusted to the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company a delicate 
task indeed. We have known of an in- 
stance where a trust company was 
called upon to choose a husband for a 
beautiful heiress but that is a simple 
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task in comparison with conductiny a 
great metropolitan newspaper. 

“However, the Chicago Daily News 
is in the hands of able men; men 
so ably trained in the peculiar 
ability required in journalism that 
they are perfectly capable of con- 
ducting it in the same path of 
utility and profit in the future as they 
have done heretofore for the most part. 
The Chicago Daily News is a great 
force so organized that it will run itself 
if no one attempts any fireworks or high 
diving. It will maintain itself and grow 
if it is let go tomorrow—a duplicate of 
today with such adaptations as conserv- 
ative enterprise may suggest. Clever 
men, as they are known, do not make 
substantial newspaper properties. 

“Mr. Mitchell, president of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company, has 
told the people who compose the Daily 
News and also the readers of that pub- 
lication how it will be conducted. 
LaSalle or Wall Street influence, what- 
ever or however good or bad this may 
be—we frankly admit we do not know 
what it is—will not affect it, remarking 
that should any question of wrongful 
influence arise his institution will lean 
backward in the performance of its 
duty. There has been no doubt as to 
the integrity of the Chicago Daily News 
in the past and there need be none in 
the future.” 


The Peoria, Ill., Transcript, is crit- 
ical as follows: 


“Mr. Lawson’s success as a publisher 
was in large measure due to his 
adherence to a policy of independence 
which frequently crossed the interests of 
the banks. A newspaper to appeal to 
the public imagination must have a soul, 
and a corporation has none. The Law- 
son policies plus Lawson proved a 
financial and journalistic success; the 
Lawson policies minus Lawson may 
prove to be Dead Sea Apples. 

“The influence of a newspaper is de- 
termined partly by its makers and 
partly by its readers. Policies bearing 
the label of Lawson were acceptable; 
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Lawson policies bearing a bank label 


may not be.” 


The Rockford, Ill., Star calls “sie 
the Chicago Daily News to a trust com- 
pany to be administered according to 
the ideals and practices set up by its 
founder and proprietor one of the wise 
provisions in the will of Victor F. Law- 
son. Whatever pride Mr. Lawson had in 
his newspaper came from the service 
it rendered to the community and the 
support the community afforded. Be- 
tween the two interests there was a 
bond of such great importance that the 
ownership of the physical property and 
the earnings therefrom were matters of 
secondary importance. The News had 
certain well-defined principles which the 
public approved and supported. 


“Continuing them in operation and as 
a guarding force became civic duty and 
the publisher rose to the occasion when 
he recognized that fact. 

“There have been some lamentable 
failures to perpetuate newspaper use- 
fulness in this country. Without men- 
tioning important newspaper names it 
may be said that, after the death of the 
inspiring genii, newspapers have de- 
generated into something entirely dif- 
ferent from what they were created for 





and different from what the public 
wanted them to be. 

“The trust company will hold the 
paper in a :fiduciary capacity pre- 
sumably retaining its independent char- 
acter and generally wholesome outlook 
upon the news and upon men and 
affairs. 

“That will be worth a great deal in 
the civic life of Chicago and Illinois and 
it will be like keeping faith with thou- 
sands of people who feel the need of 
such an influence. 

“The trust company immediately 
manifested its good sense in retaining 
the men whom Mr. Lawson engaged and 
who are schooled in the paper’s service.” 


There was much more favorable com- 
ment of a similar nature from news- 
papers throughout the United States. 

The outstanding feature of interest to 
bankers nationally in Mr. Lawson’s will 
is the signal proof it offers of the high 
regard American bank trust departments 
have earned from the public. They will 
realize that the successful administra- 
tion of this difficult trust will promote 
favorable publicity for the trust func- 
tions of banks generally and probably 
result in a general increase in such busi- 
ness for institutions having trust de- 
partments. 


ay 
A New Form of Signature Card 


Keene, N. H., has recently put out a 
signature card carrying the standard 
form of collection agreement recommended 
by the general counsel of the American 
Bankers Association, which reads as follows: 


"Te A. E. Martell Company, of 


In receiving items for deposit or collec- 
tion, this bank acts only as depositor’s col- 
lecting agent, and assumes no responsibility 
beyond the exercise of due care. All items 
are credited subject to final payment in cash 
or solvent credits. This bank will not be 
liable for default or negligence of its duly 
selected correspondents nor for losses in 


transit, and each correspondent so selected 
shall not be liable except for its own 
negligence. This bank or its correspondents 
may send items, directly or indirectly, to 
any bank, including the payor, and accept 
its draft or credit as conditional payment in 
lieu of cash; it may charge back any item 
at any time before final payment, whether 
returned or not, also any item drawn on this 
bank not good at close of business on day 
deposited. 


The importance of this agreement was 
clearly brought out in the recent case of 
Semingson v. Stockyards National Bank, re- 
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The new form of signature card containing the A. B. A. collection agreement form and the stop payment 
disclaimer clause on its face. The forms are made by the A. E. Martell Co., Keene, N. H. 


ported in detail in the October number of 
‘ue Bankers Macazine. A bank sent a 
check for collection, and received from its 
collecting agent a draft on another bank, 
in payment. Upon presenting the draft, 
however, it was dishonored for lack of funds. 
The bank, having a written agreement with 
its depositor similar to the one given above, 
charged the amount of the check back to its 
depositor, and was upheld in this by the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota. 

The signature card shown in the cut con- 
tains another clause that has heretofore 
been too little appreciated—the stop pay- 
ment disclaimer clause, which reads as 
follows: 

In case the bank is requested to stop 
payment on a check it is expected to use all 
diligent care in stopping same but the bank 
will not be held responsible in case the check 
is paid through inadvertence or accident. 
Request for stop payment shall hold for 
only thirty days unless request is made in 
writing to continue same. 

The value of this provision is illustrated 
by the recent Massachusetts case in which a 
drawer of a check requested a bank to stop 
payment, and signed a card containing a 
similar provision. Through an oversight the 
bank paid the check and the payment over- 
drew the account. The bank brought an 


action to recover the amount of the over- 
draft, and was allowed by the court to 
recover the money. 

Where the bank has no agreement of this 
kind with its depositor, if it pays a check 
after the drawer has directed that payment 
be stopped, it is not only precluded from 
charging the amount of the check against 
the account of the depositor, but it is not 
permitted to recover the amount from the 
party to whom the payment was made, 
where such party was a bona fide holder 
of the instrument. 

The card contains a third clause, fully as 
important as the other two, to the effect 
that: 


It is agreed that fees may be charged on 
account of insufficient balances maintained, 
and for the depositor’s checks returned be- 
cause of insufficient funds. 

The importance of this clause is apparent 
without further explanation. 

It would seem apparent, therefore, that 
the inclusion of these three provisions in the 
signature card is a valuable precaution. The 
cards are made in two sizes—4 by 6 inches 
and 3 by 5 inches. The smaller size carries 
the provisions described above-on the back 
of the card, the front specifying that “this 
account is subject to the conditions on the 
reverse side of this card.” 
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It Looked Like Real Money—But 
It Wasn't 





Rare Examples of Counterfeiters’ Work Given in Exhibit by 
Joseph A. Kavanagh of U. S. Secret Service at 
A. B. A. Convention 


By Richard F. Durham 


OULD any banker—without 
having the evidence before his 
eyes—have believed it possible 

for a man to take an ordinary pen and 
ink and, on ordinary paper, make an 
imitation of a $50 United States note 
which is perfect in every minute detail? 
Yet it has been done. And evidence of 
it was present, on the Steel Pier at 
Atlantic City during the recent Ameri- 
can Bankers Association convention, in 
the form of a $50 counterfeit note made 
by the world famous forger, Jim the 
Penman. This note was included in an 
exhibit of one of the rarest collections 
of counterfeit United States money 
ever put on display. The exhibit, which 
ran to a total of about $3500 in spurious 
bills, was made by courtesy of the 
United States Secret Service Depart- 
ment, and was in charge of Joseph A. 
Kavanagh of that department. 

Fortunately for the public, says Mr. 
Kavanagh, there has never been but one 
Jim the Penman. Fortunately also, as 
regards his counterfeiting activities, it 
took him from three weeks to a month 
to complete the counterfeiting of a 
single bill. Jim the Penman was pri- 
marily a forger. His limited activities 
in the field of counterfeiting were mere- 
ly by way of diversion. He was the 
world’s greatest forger, as well as the 
most dangerous. His depredations are 
believed to have run into the millions. 
It took thirteen years to capture him. 
He served his time, was released some 
years ago, and has followed the straight 
and narrow path ever since. 

So far as is known, Mr. Kavanagh 
remarked, Jim the Penman never com- 
pleted the counterfeiting of but three 


individual notes. These were a $20, a 
$50 and a $100 United States note. 
They were made some forty years ago, 
entirely by hand, on plain paper with an 
ordinary pen and ink. Two of the notes, 
the $20 and the $50, were on exhibit at 
Atlantic City. The notes are perfect 
in every detail, except that the back 
plate of the $20 note was left in an 
uncompleted state. Jim passed this 
note through a New York firm in 1884. 

Counterfeiting, with Jim, was a point 
of pride rather than a source of profit. 
He was a man possessed of a high de- 
gree of personal vanity. He made coun- 
terfeit bills to fool the public. They 
did fool the public. They fooled almost 
everybody—except the United States 
Secret Service. 


Tricks of the Counterfeiting Trade 


There are many peculiar turns and 
tricks in the wide variety of methods 
and processes used by counterfeiters in 
the manufacture of spurious bills, as 
was well demonstrated by Mr. Kav- 
anagh in his interesting comment on the 
bills comprising the exhibit. 

One of the most obvious tricks of the 
amateur counterfeiter is to alter or to 
add to the numerals on the corners of 
a bill in such a manner that the bill is 
raised from, for example, $1 to $100. 
Another method often employed is the 
pasting of numerals over those printed 
on the bill, thus raising its denomination 
to any desired amount. Such artifices 
can usually be readily detected by any- 
one at all familiar with the handling of 
currency. 

The more expert operator is not con- 
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tent with such makeshifts, but pays 
careful heed to every detail of his work, 
He endeavors, with painstaking dili- 
gence, to reproduce every characteristic 
of the bill that he counterfeits. He 
pays particular attention to such mat- 
ters as color, shading, marginal spacing, 
imitation of the silk threads, accuracy 
of geometrical work in the borders, 
fidelity in reproduction of portraits, and 
likeness in all details of size and 
spacing of all letters and figures. 


The Work of the Famous Lancaster 
Gang 


“One of the most dangerous gangs 
ever operating in this country was the 
famous ‘Lancaster gang,’ so called be- 
cause most of their work was done in 
Lancaster, Pa.,” said Mr. Kavanagh. 
“Here,” he continued, pointing to one 
of the notes in the exhibit, “is a $100 
counterfeit silver certificate, known as 
the ‘Monroe note.’ This is an example 
of the work of the Lancaster gang. It 
was made by a process of hand steel 
engraving, and it is one of the world’s 
greatest counterfeits. It is so nearly 
perfect that the Government, about 
fifteen years ago, felt it advisable to 
call in the entire issue of this series 
($28,000,000) rather than take the 
chance of having these notes circulate 
among the banks. 

“The Lancaster gang,” continued Mr. 
Kavanagh, “were apprehended after 
making the ‘Monroe’ counterfeit, and 
were convicted and sentenced to jail in 
Moyamensing Prison in Pennsylvania. 
There were four members of the gang, 
two of whom were the leaders. They 
were all engravers who had turned their 
activities into criminal channels. 

“While serving time in this prison the 
Lancaster gang made a counterfeit $20 
United States note and put it into cir- 
culation. This note proved very dan- 
gerous. It was widely circulated and 
gave a great deal of trouble. It is 
obvious that the note could not have 
been made and circulated outside the 
prison without well organized collusion. 
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Later developments uncovered such 
collusion. It was found that a number 
of persons both in and outside of the 
prison were implicated. This episode 
became known as the ‘Lancaster Con- 
spiracy.’ 

“The Lancaster gang counterfeited, 
in addition to the notes mentioned above, 
some United States Revenue cigar 
stamps which bore the paper water- 
mark ‘I. R. U. S.’ When brought to 
trial the gang said, in their plea, that 
these letters stood for ‘Indian Rheu- 
matic Ulmar Syrup.’ What this syrup 
was, no one ever found out. 


The Troublesome “Wilkins” Notes 


“Among the most troublesome notes 
of recent years are the _ so-called 
‘Wilkins’ notes. 

“Wilkins was a young high school 
boy with an unusually perceptive mind. 
Unfortunately his mental faculties and 
his energy were misdirected. He was a 
good student. He read, with infinite 
patience and attentiveness, in the New 
York Public Library, everything that 
he could find that had to do with the 
making of paper and with photo- 
engraving. 

“At the age of nineteen Wilkins began 
to enter seriously upon his counterfeit- 
ing career. He manufactured his own 
paper, and did it so well that it ap- 
proached as near to perfection as was 
possible without its being genuine. 

“Wilkins made three notes,” said Mr. 
Kavanagh, holding up three very gen- 
uine looking bills for the writer’s in- 
spection, “a $1 and a $65 silver certifi- 
cate, and a $10 Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis note. These notes are 
very distinctive, particularly the $1 
note. All three were made from a soft 
copper plate by a photo-mechanical 
process on single pieces of Wilkins’ 
highly dangerous paper, in which he 
had placed silk threads. 

“The $1 silver certificate was the 
first note made by Wilkins. After put- 
ting these $1 notes out for several 
months, Wilkins made the plate for his 
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$5 certificate and began issuing this lat- 


ter note. He put out approximately . 


$75,000 worth of these notes. 

“Wilkins then made his $10 Federal 
Reserve note. The first person he 
passed this note through was able to 
give a detailed and accurate description 
of him. The second attempt to pass the 
note, taking place on the Pacific Coast, 
resulted in his capture. It is a curious 
fact,” Mr. Kavanagh added, “that if 
anyone presents a $1, a $2 or a $5 note 
in payment for a purchase, the person 
to whom it is given will, as a rule, take 
only a casual glance at him and will 
consequently have a very poor descrip- 
tion of him in his mind’s eye. But if 
anything from a $10 note up is present- 
ed, the person receiving it will often 
have an indelible impression of the one 
who presented it, and will be able to 
give a fairly good description of him. 

“During the time that Wilkins was 
passing the $1 and $5 notes, the Secret 
Service Department received something 
like 250 different descriptions of him. 
After he was captured it was found that 
only in rare instances did these descrip- 
tions fit him. 

“The $1 note made by Wilkins is so 
perfect that only an expert can detect 
the fact that it is counterfeit. When the 
bill is placed under a strong magnifying 
glass it is apparent that the geo- 
metrical lathe work lines in the border 
are broken, and lack the continuity that 
a steel engraved plate would have. 

“Wilkins’ $5 note has several defects, 
none of which is readily apparent, but 
some of which may be observed upon 
careful examination. For example, the 
letters ‘es’ in the ‘United States’ across 
the face of the note tumble very slight- 
ly; the serial number has a tendency to 
run down hill, and the script letter ‘D’ 
in ‘Dollars’ on the face of the bill has a 
tendency to be flat instead of oval. 
These notes all have the same mechan- 
ical defect on the reverse side, namely, 
in that the back plate is three-sixteenths 
of an inch short. This is due to the fact 
that when Wilkins tightened up his 





photographic apparatus, there was a 
slight slip that he did not notice. 

“The outstanding defect in Wilkins’ 
$10 Federal Reserve note is in the serial 
number. The letter ‘I’ is entirely too 
large, and the numerals themselves are 
not perfectly proportioned or dis- 
tanced. The picture on the face of the 
note is perfectly black, and carries no 
hight lights or shades whatever.” 


The Chas. H. Smith Treasury Note 


At this point Mr. Kavanagh laid the 
Wilkins’ notes aside and held out two 
counterfeit United States Treasury 
notes of the series of 1869. One of 
these notes was for $50 and the other 
for $500. 

“These two notes,” said Mr. Kav- 
anagh, “are the outstanding counter- 
feits of the world. They are hand steel 
engraved on one piece of paper, and 
were made by the famous counterfeiter 
Charles H. Smith. Both notes, on back 
and front plates alike, are gems of coun- 
terfeit workmanship. The picture on 
the $50 note is the finest piece of work 
to be found on any counterfeit note. It 
is almost impossible for the layman to 
tell this $50 note from genuine currency. 

“On the $500 note Smith made two 
bad slips. He put six toes on one of the 
feet of the picture of the Goddess of 
Liberty, appearing on the left face of 
the note, and in the portrait of John 
Quincy Adams, in the center of the 
face of the note, one of the buttons on 
Adams’ coat is square instead of round. 
This bill is otherwise a splendid piece of 
workmanship. 


The Notes of the Dr. Brockway Gang 


“Here,” said Mr. Kavanagh, picking 
up three counterfeit national bank notes 
from the exhibit, “are some specimens 
of the highest grade of counterfeiting 
work in steel engraving.” The notes in 
question were a $500 note on the First 
National Bank of Tamaqua, Pa., a $100 
note on the Pittsburgh National Bank, 
and a $50 note on the Tradesmen’s 
National Bank of New York City. The 
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$50 and $500 notes were of the series of 
1865, and the $100 note was of the 
series of 1867. ‘These notes,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Kavanagh, “are all speci- 
mens of the work of the Doctor Brock- 
way gang which included, besides the 
notorious Doctor Brockway, such well 
known counterfeiters as Ben Boyd and 
Tom Ballard. All of the three notes 
mentioned above were plentifully cir- 
culated at the time they were made, and 
occasionally, even now, one of them 
crops up at one of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. Boyd made the $500 note. The 
back of the genuine note depicts the 
landing of Columbus. In reproducing 
this scene in his counterfeit note, Boyd 
made a faithful reproduction of at least 
twelve distinct human figures, getting 
his proportions correct down to the 
most minute detail. The back plates 
of the $100 and the $50 notes are still 
more remarkable in their fidelity to de- 
tail. The former, which is attributed to 
Doctor Brockway himself, shows the 
Embarkation of the Pilgrims, and con- 
tains about twenty distinct figures, while 
the latter note, which Ballard made, 
depicts the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, and contains a total 
of about fifty figures, both seated and 
standing.” 


The Highest Interest Rate Ever Paid 
by the Government 


Mr. Kavanagh next took from the ex- 
hibit a counterfeit $1000 Government 
bond, known as a 7-30. The Govern- 
ment paid on this issue the highest rate 
of interest in its history. This bond is 
the work of the Brockway gang. It is 
steel engraved, and a perfect specimen. 
It is of the June 25, 1865 issue. “About 
$80,000 of these bonds,” said Mr. Kav- 
anagh, “were circulated in Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey and New York before 
the Brockway gang was apprehended.” 

The Brockway gang has long been 
broken up. Doctor Brockway, the mas- 
ter mind of the gang is dead, and his 
confederates, Boyd and Ballard, have 
long since served their time and ceased 
their counterfeiting activities. 
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The Marcus Chran “Gambler’s Noite” 


One of the interesting notes of tlic 
exhibit was a _ so-called “gambler’s 
note,” made by Marcus Chran. It is 
a $100 counterfeit gold certificate, the 
front plate of which is exceptionally 
good and will pass any but a most care- 
ful inspection. The back plate, how- 
ever, is glaringly faulty, as it is exe- 
cuted in a salmon color, instead of the 
gold color which the genuine note car- 
ries. This note has been distributed 
chiefly at race tracks in St. Louis and 
New York. “Chran, in making this 
note,” said Mr. Kavanagh, “took into 
account the psychology of gamblers, 
and did not deem it necessary to pay 
much attention to his back plate. It is 
a well known fact among race track fre- 
quenters, that a gambler rarely turns a 
note over in handling it if it is presented 
to him face up.” This note and also a 
$20 note which Chran made, which is a 
dangerous specimen, are still circu- 
lating. 


The “Split” Notes 


“One of the tricks of the counterfeit- 
ing trade,” said Mr. Kavanagh, picking 
up what appeared to be a genuine $20 
Federal Reserve note, “is the making of 
what are known as ‘split’ notes. The 
individual, in the execution of a note of 
this type, takes, as has been done in the 
case at hand, a genuine $20 note, splits 
it through a process which is known to 
only a few men, and then does likewise 
with a genuine $1 note. He then takes 
the face of the genuine $20 note and 
the back of the $1 note, and pastes them 
together. He then pastes the numerals 
‘20’ over the ‘1’ on the back of the 
combination note. He goes through the 
same process with the two remaining 
pieces of the genuine notes, thus clear- 
ing $19 on the operation. In passing 
these notes the genuine maximum side is 
always presented. 

“A particularly good example of re- 
cent counterfeit work,” said Mr. Kav- 
anagh, directing attention to a $20 
Federal Reserve note on the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, “is this bill 
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executed by Philip Lieberman, alias 
John Davis, noted as an international 
forger. Davis is now doing fourteen 
years in Atlanta for making this bill. It 
is a very good piece of workmanship, 
and can be distinguished from the gen- 
uine only by a close scrutiny of the 
front plate, the border of which is en- 
tirely too dark. The portrait of Cleve- 
land, appearing on the front plate, is 
also at fault in that it has no high lights 
in the background. This note was made 
on one piece of paper, with pen and 
ink reproductions of silk threads run- 
ning through it. Davis, incidentally,” 
added Mr. Kavanagh, ‘is the only man 
known to have successfully counter- 
feited the famous five pound note of the 
Bank of England.” 

Of the present day counterfeits are 
a number, mostly of Federal Reserve 
notes, which are being made chiefly by 
Italian operators both in this country 
and abroad. Among notes of this char- 
acter included in the exhibit at Atlantic 
City was a $100 Federal Reserve note 
on the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, which is in current circulation. 
This note was originally a $1 bill, the 
paper being genuine. It was bleached 
through a chemical process, eliminating 
all coloring matter and obtaining pure 
white paper, and was then re-engraved 
and re-colored as a counterfeit $100 bill. 
Both back and front plates are very well 
executed, and the color is close to gen- 
uine. Other examples of present day 
Italian work at the éxhibit were a $5 
silver certificate, series of 1899, known 
as the “$5 Indian Head Certificate ;” a 
$10 national bank note on the First Na- 
tional Bank of Ozone Park, N. Y., series 
of 1902, and a $20 national bank note 
on the Grand Rapids National Bank of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., series of 1902. 
These three latter examples are poorly 
executed. They are photographic re- 
productions, made on two pieces of 
paper, with silk threads in between. The 
coloring is very faulty. The makers of 
these three notes have been taken into 
custody and are now serving prison sen- 
tences. Their plant and plates have 
been confiscated. 
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Two Troublesome Specimens in Current 
Circulation 


“Two troublesome specimens which 
are in current circulation,’ said Mr. 
Kavanagh, indicating two $20 counter- 
feit national bank notes, “are now being 
manufactured in and circulated from 
Mexico. They are a $20 note on the 
Central National Bank of San Angelo. 
Texas, series of 1914, and another of 
the same denomination on the First Na- 
tional Bank of Fayette, Idaho, series of 
1921. The notes are steel engraved 
on two pieces of paper, with silk 
threads in between. The back plates 
are particularly well executed. The 
green coloring in these bills is somewhat 
too dark, but is good enough to be very 
deceptive. The Fayette note is detect- 
able upon close scrutiny by the charter 
number ‘2532’ directly over the seal on 
the face of the note, as the numerals 
will be observed to have been colored 
by hand. The serial number in the 
upper border of this note is crude in 
that the numerals are almost three times 
as broad as in the genuine note. The 
men who are manufacturing these notes 
are still at large, and as the notes are 
still circulating, banks are being warned 
to be on the lookout for them.” 


The Prize Note of the Exhibit 


Perhaps the prize note of the entire 
exhibit was a $10 Federal Reserve note, 
made in Germany, and obviously in- 
tended for foreign circulation. The 
note is absolutely colorless and toneless 
except for the dead black used in print- 
ing its various parts. The bill is print- 
ed on an ordinary cheap grade of paper. 
The German eagle is used in the seal, 
and the name of the Treasurer of the 
United States is given as “J. Ducke.” 
German script letters are used in the 
words “Washington” and “America,” 
is spelled with a “k.” “This shows,” 
said Mr. Kavanagh, “what is it possible 
to pass in some parts of the world as 
United States currency. It ought not to 
pass,” he concluded, “even as a valen- 
tine.” 





Bankers Survey State Banking Laws 


SURVEY of state banking laws 
conducted by the State Bank 
Division of the American Bank- 

ers Association shows marked progress 
toward greater uniformity and more ef- 
ficient bank supervision, it is declared 
by Frank W. Simmonds, in charge of 
the division, in a statement giving the 
results of the investigation. He says 
that the movement for state guaranty of 
bank deposits appears to have gone into 
eclipse. 

“The division has urged that the office 
of bank commissioner be freed from 
politics and all other functions of state 
government, and tenure be made more 
secure with sufficient compensation and 
discretion to attract men of outstanding 
ability,” Mr. Simmonds says. “Gratify- 
ing progress has been made during the 
last year in important bank legislation 
in many states. Idaho, Wyoming and 
Oregon led the list by adopting entirely 
new modern banking codes, while Texas 
and Montana have new codes in prepa- 
ration. 

“The survey shows that it is generally 
agreed there should be a high degree of 
uniformity among the states in laws 
dealing with certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of bank organization, regulation 
and supervision, and that there is a 
strong tendency in this direction. We 
find a very definite trend toward in- 
creasing the minimum capital require- 
ments of banks to $25,000; creation of 
banking boards to act in an advisory 
capacity with the state bank commis- 
sioner; and legislation empowering 
bank commissioners to take complete 
charge of insolvent banks and to 
liquidate them as distinguished from 
liquidation through the courts. 

“We find also a trend toward legisla- 
tion providing for closer supervision and 
regulation of building and loan associa- 
tions; more equitable taxation of bank 
stock ; legislation providing for merger, 
conversion or consolidation of banking 
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institutions; the legalizing and regulat- 
ing of what is known as ‘departmental 
banking;’ broadening the field for in- 
vestment of funds of saving banks and 
trust companies; and increasing the 
power of the bank commissioner as to 
granting or denying charters for new 
banks, and authorizing his making rea- 
sonable rules and regulations governing 
bank management and prescribing pen- 
alties for the violation thereof. 

“Additional general characteristics of 
state bank legislation are for increasing 
the compensation of the bank commis- 
sioner and lengthening his term of office 
of four, five or six years, with power to 
appoint necessary deputies and exam- 
iners; legislation providing for the re- 
duction of mandatory bank calls to three 
and reducing the number of examina- 
tions required by law annually to one; 
making issuance of worthless checks a 
misdemeanor; limiting or prohibiting an 
officer or director of a bank borrowing 
from his bank unless his collateral is 
approved by a majority of the board of 
directors; and limiting or prohibiting 
the opening of branch banks. 

“The question of state guaranty of 
bank deposits appears this year to have 
passed into an eclipse, so far as the ex- 
tension of the idea is concerned, not- 
withstanding the fact that state guaran- 
ty laws were recommended by the 
governors of two states, and bills were 
introduced in several of the states all of 
which were defeated. The general ten- 
dency, so far as state guaranty of de- 
posits laws are concerned, is distinctly 
the other way, the indications being that 
several states now having guaranty laws 
are trying to free themselves from this 
legislation. Oklahoma has abandoned 
the plan of state guaranty of deposits, 
and this year the South Dakota legisla- 
ture has repealed the state guaranty law 
and has referred the repeal to the people 
at the next general election for ratifica- 
tion.” 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Bank Not Liable on Note In- 
dorsed by President With- 
out Authority 


Stansell v. Payne, Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, 127 S. E. Rep. 693. 


HE president of a bank executed a 
i note in the name of a development 
company, indorsed the note individ- 
ually and in the name of the bank, and 
procured a loan thereon from the payee 
named in the note. The bank received no 
part of the money loaned on the note. The 
president absconded. Upon maturity of the 
note the plaintiff brought an action thereon 
and recovered a judgment against the bank. 
Upon appeal the judgment was reversed 
on the ground that the president of the 
bank had neither express nor implied 
authority to indorse the note, and therefore 
the bank was not liable on the indorsement 
Action by L. W. Stansell against T. J. 
Payne and the Industrial Bank of Mecklen- 
burg. Judgment for plaintiff, and defendant 
last named appeals. Reversed. 


OPINION 


CONNOR, J.—On November 5, 1923, T. 
J. Payne, acting as and in the name of 
Carolina Farms & Development Company 
executed a note, in words and figures as 
follows: 


$2000 Charlotte, N. C., Nov. 5, 1923. 

Four months after date, without grace, we 
promise to pay to the order of Mrs. L. W. 
Stansell, at the Security Savings Bank, two 
thousand dollars, at its banking house, with 
interest after maturity at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum till paid. Value received. 
All indorsers of this note waive notice of its 
dishonor. 

Carolina Farms & Development Company. 

By T. J. Payne. 

Said note was indorsed by T. J. Payne. 
The said T. J. Payne was on said date, and 
for some time prior thereto had been presi- 
dent of defendant Industrial Bank of Meck- 
lenburg. At the time he executed and pe.- 
sonaiiz indersed said note, he also plac 
thereon, with a stamp, the worus “Indus- 
trial Bank of Mecklenburg, by T. J. Payne, 


President.” After said note had been thus 
executed and indorsed by T. J. Payne, he de- 
livered same to plaintiff, who thereupon, as 
consideration for said note, delivered to said 
T. J. Payne her four checks, aggregating 
$1,946.67, payable to Carolina Farms & De- 
velopment Company. These checks were 
collected by the said T. J. Payne. No part 
of the proceeds of said checks was réceived 
by defendant, Industrial Bank of Mecklen- 
burg. 

Plaintiff had known 'T. J. Payne since July 
23, 1923, during which time he was president 
of Industrial Bank of Mecklenburg and a 
director of the Security Savings Bank. She 
is a widow. He had looked after her per- 
sonal business. He applied to her for the 
loan of this money, which was a part of the 
proceeds of policies of insurance upon her 
deceased husband’s life. She saw him execute 
the note and sign his name on the back of 
the note as president of the defendant com- 
pany. She relied upon the indorsements on 
the note. He did not tell her the purposes 
for which he borrowed the money. She 
had previously loaned $1500 to defendant, 
and had received therefor note signed by the 
cashier of defendant. This note had been 
paid promptly, at maturity. Plaintiff acted 
in good faith in this transaction and be- 
lieved that the indorsement made by T. J. 
Payne, as president, was a valid indorse- 
ment by defendant. 

The note upon which this action is 
brought was not paid at maturity. This 
action was begun on August 27, 1924. T. J. 
Payne had fled the state, and no personal 
service of summons had been made upon 
him. His property in this state was at- 
tached and the sum of $459.65 was realized 
from a sale thereof. This sum was applied 
as a payment on the note, on December 24, 
1924. No other or further payment has 
been made on said note. Judgment was 
rendered that plaintiff recover of defendant, 
Industrial Bank of Mecklenburg, the sum 
of $2000, with interest from March 5, 1924 
and costs, subject to a credit of $459.65 a. 
of December 24, 1924. Defendant excepte 
to this judgment, contending that it was not 
liable on said note, by reason of the indorse. 
ment thereon. 

T. J. Payne had no express authority 
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from defendant to indorse in its name the 
note upon which this action is brought. Nor 
can such authority be implied from the 
facts agreed as stated in the record. The 
implication does not arise from the mere 
fact that T. J. Payne, on the date of the 
indorsement of the note, was and for some 
time prior thereto had been president of 
defendant The president. of a corporation 
is but “the executive agent of the board of 
directors, to perform such duties as may be 
devolved upon him; he is not the corpora- 
tion and cannot take the place of the gov- 
erning board, and make contracts, or incur 
liabilities outside the ordinary business of 
the bank, without special authority.” 3 R. 
C. L. 440. Dowd v. Stephenson, 105 N. C. 
467, 10 S. E. 1101. There had been no trans- 
actions between plaintiff and T. J. Payne, 
as president of defendant bank, prior to the 
indorsement of this note, in the interest of 
the bank, from which his authority to in- 
dorse the note could be implied. She had 
previously loaned $1500 to the bank, but the 
note for this loan was executed by the 
cashier of the bank, and the loan was made 
to the bank. This loan was made to the 
Carolina Farms & .Development Company. 
There was no representation that the bank 
had any interest in the loan; plaintiffs 
checks, given in consideration of the note, 
were payable to Carolina Farms & Devel- 
opment Company and delivered to T. J. 
Payne who executed the note in its name. 
and personally indorsed the same. 

Defendant bank had no interest in the 
loan; T. J. Payne had a personal interest 
in the transaction. In Brite v. Penny, 157 
N. C. 110, 72 S. E. 964, Justice Brown, 
writing for this court, said; 


We recognize the general doctrine held by 
all courts, that a corporation is not bound 
by the action or chargeable with the knowl- 
edge of its officers or agents in respect 
to a transaction in which such officer or 
agent is acting in his own behalf, and does 
not act in any official or representative 
capacity for the corporation. 


This principle has been approved in nu- 
merous opinions of this court, and has been 
uniformly and consistently applied in nu- 
merous cases brought to this court by ap- 
peal. Corporation Commission v. Bank, 164 
N. C. 357, 79 S. E. 308. 

In Grady v. Bank, 184 N. C. 158, 113 S. E. 
667, 28 A. L. R. 660, Chief Justice Clark, 
writing for the court, says: 


It is a well-settled principle of law that 
the cashier cannot bind the bank by his 
acts in respect to matters in which he is 
personally interested, and third persons are 
bound to know that the cashier has no au- 
thority to use the funds of the bank for his 
own benefit. 


See, also, Bank v. West, 184 N. C. 220, 
114 S. E. 178. 

In Trust Co. v. Trust Co. 188 N. C. 
766, 125 S. E. 586, we held that the guar- 
anty of the note of a customer of the bank, 
by its cashier who had authority to dis- 
count notes owned by his bank, was bind- 
ing on the bank, where the cashier had no 
personal interest in the transaction and the 
proceeds of the discount were credited to 
the account of the bank. The facts of this 
case make it easily distinguishable from the 
instant case. So in Williams v. Bank, 188 
N. C. 197, 124 S. E. 125, we heli the bank 
liable to a customer, for whom the bank 
had duly discounted a note, the proceeds 
of which the cashier had not applied as 
directed by the customer. In that case 
the cashier had received the proceeds of 
the note, within the scope of his authority 
as cashier, and the bank was properly held 
liable for the misapplication. The principle 
of the law which was held decisive in Grady 
v. Bank, supra, did not apply. 

The principle that where one of two 
persons must suffer by the wrongful act 
of another, the loss must fall upon the one 
who first reposed the confidence and made 
it possible for the loss to occur, cannot 
avail plaintiff upon the facts in this case. 
Defendant is liable for the acts of its 
agent, T. J. Payne, only when within the 
scope of his authority, express or implied. 
It is plaintiff's misfortune that she made 
no inquiry as to the authority of the presi- 
dent to indorse the note. She had notice 
that he was acting, in this transaction, 
not in the interest of defendant bank, but 
in the interest of himself, or at least of a 
third party—Carolina Farms & Development 
Company. She acted in good faith and 
believed the indorsement made upon said 
note in name of defendant by its president 
valid. This fact elicits sympathy for her, 
but cannot fix defendant with liability for 
the unauthorized act of T. J. Payne. 

The exception to the judgment -must be 
sustained. Upon the facts as stated in this 
record, defendant is not liable to plaintiff 
on account of the alleged indorsement. There 
is error, and the judgment must be reversed. 
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Agreement to Charge Back 
Overdraft Check 


Stephens v. First National Bank of Cleve- 
land, Texas, Court of Civil Appeals 
of Texas, 271 S. W. Rep. 395. 


The plaintiff deposited in the defendant 
bank a check for $100 drawn by another 
of the bank’s depositors. Subsequently, the 
check was charged back against the plain- 
tiffs account on the ground that it was 
an overdraft and that the drawer had not 
made it good. In an action by the plain- 
tiff against the bank to recover the amount 
of the check, the cashier of the bank testi- 
fied that the check was accepted only on 
the condition that it would be made good 
in the event that payment should be re- 
fused. On the back of the check was a 
written memorandum to the effect that the 
check was credited “with understanding 
that if not satisfactory to be made good.” 
It was held that the bank was entitled to 
charge the check back against the plain- 
tiff's account and that the plaintiff could 
not recover. 

Action by Joe Stephens and wife against 
First National Bank of Cleveland, Texas. 
Judgment for defendant, and plaintiffs ap- 
peal. Affirmed. 


OPINION 


HIGHTOWER, C. J.—This suit was in- 
stituted by the appellants, Joe Stephens 
and his wife, Icy Stephens, against the 
First National Bank of Cleveland, Texas, 
seeking to recover the amount of a de- 
posit for the sum of $100 alleged to be- 
long to Mrs. Stephens, and for the further 
sum of $15 as attorney’s fees. 

The defendant bank answered by general 
demurrer and general denial, and especially 
answered that the check deposited by 
Stephens for his wife was taken by the 
bank for collection only as against the 
drawer of the check. This will suffice as 
a statement of the substance of the plead- 
ings. The controversy arose upon the fol- 
lowing facts: 

On September 4, 1922, one E. N. Ward 
drew his personal check, payable to the 
order of W. H. Brooks, in the sum of 
$100 on the First National Bank of Cleve- 
land, Tex., the appellee here. Brooks, by 
indorsement in blank, sold the check to H. 
Cohen. Cohen sold the check for its full 


face value to appellant Joe Stephens, who 
a day or two thereafter presented the 
check to the bank for payment, but it was 
not paid for the reason that Ward at that 
time did not have sufficient funds in the 
bank to meet the check. On September 15, 
1922, the check was again presented by 
Joe Stephens, and, in explaining what then 
took place between the bank, acting through 
its cashier, and Stephens, his evidence was, 
in substance, as follows: 

When he presented the check on this 
occasion, the cashier of the bank asked 
him if he wanted the money on the check 
or desired credit on the bank’s books. He 
told the cashier that he desired the amount 
of the check placed to his wife’s account. 
He testified that he explained to the cashier 
the reason why he wanted to deposit the 
amount of the check in his wife’s name, 
his reason being that he had purchased the 
check with money which was the separate 
property of his wife. The check was in- 
troduced in evidence and showed upon its 
face to have been marked “paid” September 
15, 1922, but upon the back of the check 
was this written notation: “Credited to ac- 
count of Mrs. Icy Stephens 9/15/22, with 
understanding that if not satisfactory to 
be made good.” 

At that time the bank, through its cashier, 
delivered to Stephens a deposit slip reading 
as follows: 


Deposited in the First National Bank, Cleve- 
land, Texas, by Mrs. Icy Stephens. 


September 15, 1922. 


Please list each check separately. 
Dollars Cents. 
Currency 
Silver 
Gold 

Checks as follows: 
E. N. Ward 

Thanks. 

Duplicate. 











$100,00 





C. V. Mangum, Cashier. 


Total $100.00 





The bank’s cashier, Mr. Mangum, testified, 
substantially, that when Mr. Stephens first 
brought the check to the bank, Ward did 
not have sufficient funds in the bank to pay 
it, and that before the check was again pre- 
sented he, the cashier, had been informed of 
an understanding and agreement that had 
been entered into between the drawer of the 
check, Ward, and his creditors, by which 
they had all agreed that F. B. Henderson of 
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Cleveland, Texas, would act in the way of a 
trustee for Ward and his creditors, and that 
outstanding checks issued by Ward to 
creditors, among them the check in ques- 
tion, were to be paid off by Henderson in 
proportion to the respective amounts due 
such creditors from lumber sales made by 
Ward and collected by Henderson; that 
when the check was presented the second 
time to the bank, he, the cashier, informed 
Mr. Stephens that he thought that a part 
of the amount called for by the Ward check 
to Brooks, if not all of it, had already been 
paid by Henderson under the arrangements 
above stated, and he testified that Mr. 
Stephens thereupon stated that this was not 
one of the old outstanding checks that Ward 
had given, and that the arrangement with 
Henderson above mentioned had no con- 
nection with this check, and that Stephens 
felt sure that the check would be honored 
and paid by Ward. He further testified that 
on this occasion, while he and Stephens were 
talking about the check, he, witness, stated 
that Mr. Ward was out of town, and that it 
would be impossible for him to get in touch 
with Ward for perhaps two weeks; that 
thereupon Stephens suggested that the bank 
take the check for collection, and that if Mr. 
Ward refused payment that the check be 
charged back and taken from Mrs. Stephens’ 
account; that after this suggestion on the 
part of Mr. Stephens, he, the cashier, in the 
presence of Stephens and with his consent, 
wrote on the back of the check the notation: 
“Credited to account of Mrs. Icy Stephens 
9/15/22, with understanding that if not sat- 
isfactory to be made good.” 

The cashier further testified, in substance, 
that as soon as he could get in communica- 
tion with Ward after the check was put in 
the bank, he presented it to Ward, and that 
Ward refused to honor it, stating that the 
amount called for by the check had already 
been taken care of through payments made 
to Brooks under the arrangement had be- 
tween Ward and his creditors and Mr. Hen- 
derson; that after Ward had refused to 
honor the check, the cashier, in accordance 
with his agreement with Stephens relative 
to the check, charged the same back to the 
account of Mrs. Icy Stephens, and there- 
upon gave to Mr. Stephens for his wife the 
following charge slip: 


Charge Mrs. Icy Stephens: Check signed 
ay E. N. Ward, payable to W. H. Brooks 
charged back to your account as per agree- 
ment with Mr. Joe Stephens, who deposited 
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the check with the understanding that if 
not satisfactory he would make it good. 
$100. This amount paid twice to Mr. Brooks. 
Cleveland, Téxas, October 3, 1922. $100. 


When the bank, defendant below, offered 
in evidence the written notation on the 
hack of the check in question, which we 
have copied already,, and in connection 
therewith offered the testimony of the 
bank’s cashier, as we have stated it, the 
plaintiffs objected on the ground mainly 
that it was, in effect, permitting the de- 
fendant to alter and contradict the written 
contract of acceptance of the check by the 
bank, as shown by the word “Paid” per- 
forated on the face thereof and the deposit 
slip issued as we have shown, by parol 
testimony, which was wholly inadmissible, 
hut the objection was overruled and ap- 
pellants saved the point by proper bill. 

The case was tried with a jury, and but 
one special isssue was submitted by the 
court, which was as follows: 


At the time the check in question was 
presented to the First National Bank for 
payment by Joe Stephens, was there an 
agreement had between Joe Stephens and 
the First National Bank that said check was 
to be charged back to the account of Mrs. 
Icy Stephens in the event payment was 
refused by E. N. Ward? 


To this question the jury answered “Yes.” 
and upon this answer, judgment was ren- 
dered by the court that plaintiffs take 
nothing by their suit. 

Able counsel for appellants has advanced 
a number of propositions, under which he 
contends that the judgment should be re- 
versed, and most of them are based upon 
a number of sections of article 6001, Com- 
plete Texas Statutes, known as the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Act, passed by our 
Thirty-Sixth Legislature. We shall not go 
into these propositions in their numerical 
order or in detail at all, for we are certain 
that if the written notation upon the back 
of the check as we have quoted it, and the 
evidence of the bank’s cashier, in connec- 
tion with that notation, were admissibl-. 
the judgment in this case must be affirmed. 
We see no reason why this testimony was 
not admissible relating to this transaction 
between the holder of the check in question 
and the drawee bank. The drawing of 
the check by Ward was not an assignment 
of that amount of money to the payee named 
until the check had been unconditionally 
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accepted by the bank. If the check had 
been unconditionally accepted, then, of 
course, the bank, in refusing to recognize 
Mrs. Stephens as the owner of the deposit, 
would have been clearly liable in this case. 
But when Joe Stephens was informed, if 
he was when he presented this check the 
second time for payment, by the bank’s 
cashier that the bank would only accept 
the check or cash the check upon condition 
that Mr. Stephens would agree to make 
the check good in the event its payment 
should be refused by Ward, Stephens had 
the right to accept such conditional ac- 
ceptance or reject it, he being the holder 
of the check at the time, and if he chose 
to let the bank take the check with such 
understanding, which was, in effect, a pres- 
entation of the check to the bank for col- 
lection, then we see no reason why that 
transaction should not be binding upon the 
parties. We do not regard the case of Bull 
v. Novice State Bank (Tex. Civ. App.) 
250 S. W. 232, or the case of Commercial 
State Bank v. Harkrider (Tex. Civ. App.) 
250 S. W. 1069, as being in conflict with 
this view. In the case of Downey v. Na- 


More Subscriptions 


ADDITIONAL individual subscrip- 

tions to the American Bankers 
Association Educational Foundation of 
$500,000, launched at the recent Atlan- 
tic City Convention of the organization, 
have been announced at association 
headquarters in New York as follows: 
Kuhn, Loeb and Company, New York, 
$5000; Arthur Sachs of Goldman, Sachs 
and Company, New York, $5000; 
William C. Potter, president Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York, $1000; 
Charles A. Hinsch, president Fifth- 
Third National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
$1000; E. F. Swinney, president First 
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tional Exchange Bank, 52 Ind. App. 672, 
96 N. E. 408, the court, among other things, 
said: 


According to the weight of authority, 
where it appears that a check, bearing an 
indorsement not indicating that it was in- 
dorsed for collection, is passed to the credit 
of the depositor as cash, and nothing 
further appears, the presumption arises 
that the transaction constitutes a sale of 
the check to the bank. This presumption, 
however, is not conclusive and may be re- 
butted by facts or circumstances showing a 
contrary intention. 


A number of authorities are cited in sup- 
port of the holding. 

We have concluded that it was clearly 
permissible for the bank, the appellee, to 
offer in evidence, as it did, the written no- 
tation on the back of the check in question, 
and to supplement that and explain it by 
the testimony of the cashier, Mr. Mangum, 
which, together, was sufficient evidence to 
warrant the finding of the jury and the 
judgment of the court in this case. It is 
ordered that the judgment be affirmed. 


For A. B. A. Educational 
Fund 


National Bank, Kansas City, Missouri, 
$1000; and Robert F. Maddox, chair- 
man Atlanta and Lowry National Bank, 
Atlanta, Georgia, $1000. The last three 
are all former presidents of the associa- 
tion. It was also stated that the di- 
rectors of the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company of New York, who were 
announced at Atlantic City as giving 
$2500, had made their subscription a 
round $3000. Total actual cash and 
pledges now in hand are over $482,000, 
while conditional promises outstanding 
indicate that the final total will be over 
the designated half million mark. 

















Security increases 
as time goes on 


A Rarzroap is thrown into bankruptcy. The bonds, long considered 
gilt-edged, are worthless. A nation repudiates its obligations and 
thousands of investors suffer. . . . Supposedly sound invest- 
ments are wiped out by uncontrollable circumstances. 


However, there is one investment that is unaffected by the 
actions of foreign governments, that does not depend on the 
prosperity of one industry, that offers safety which increases with 
time—the first mortgage real estate bond, underwritten by a 
reputable house equipped with the experience and personnel to 
issue this highly specialized type of security. 


The building—an apartment, office or hotel structure—which is 
the security for the bond issue, continues to earn a fair income 
over a long period of years. These earnings pay interest and 
provide funds for the retirement of the bonds as they mature. 
And the building remains as security for the outstanding bonds. 
The mortgage is not released until the last bond is retired. 


Miller Bonds have these features: Interest up to 7 per cent. 
The guarantee clause . . . Normal federal income tax 
refunded. . . . Various state taxes refunded or paid. 


Real estate bonds offer safety and a liberal income. But they 
should always be purchased from houses of the conservative type 
whose success is founded on the fact that: “No investor has ever 
lost nor ever will lose a dollar in our first mortgage real estate 
bonds.” G. L. Miller & Co., Incorporated, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Offices and representatives in principal cities. 
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HE importance of a care- 

ful analysis by a bank of 
the territory which it serves 
and of basing the advertising 
appropriation of the bank on 
the results of such an analysis 
rather than on an arbitrary 
figure, was one of the chief 














points brought out at the tenth 
annual convention of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion at the Deshler Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, October 14-15-16. 
Another point which was 


stressed during the proceedings 
was the value of building up 
within a bank’s organization a 


Left to right: 


Largest Gathering Of Financial Advertisers 
On Record Hears Splendid Program At 
Columbus 


Much Emphasis Placed On Importance of Analysis Of 
Field By Bank Before Making Advertising 
Appropriation 
By RICHARD F. DURHAM 


spirit of appreciation of the 
aims which the bank is striv- 
ing to obtain through its ad- 
vertising, and a spirit of co- 
operation on the part of the 
bank’s personnel in the attain- 
ment of these aims. 

The largest number of finan- 
cial advertisers ever assembled 
together listened at the Co- 
lumbus convention to a highly 
instructive and interesting pro- 
gram which included subjects 
on all phases of bank and in- 
vestment advertising. More 
than 500 men and women in 
charge of the advertising of 
banks and investment houses 





in all parts of the country at- 
tended the convention. 


The Department Meetings 


The main sessions of the 
convention were supplemented 
by departmentals. Four such 
meetings were held; namely, a 
commercial department meet- 
ing, an investment department 
meeting, a savings department 
meeting, and a trust depart- 
ment meeting. At each of 
these group meetings varied 
phases of the publicity and 
new business getting problems 
of the department in question 
were covered in a highly com- 
petent manner by timely and 
authoritative addresses. 

Both the general and the 
group sessions were marked by 
the excellence and _ practical 
helpfulness of the addresses, 
and much credit is due the 
program committee and _ its 
chairman C. H. Handerson, 
advertising manager of the 
Union Trust Company of 





E. H. KITTREDGE, retiring president Financial Advertisers’ Association, and 


advertising manager Hornblower & Weeks, Boston; CARROLL RAGAN, newly elected president 
of the association, and advertising manager United States Mortgage and Trust Company, New 
York; H. G. HODAPP, first vice-president of the association; of the National City Company of 


New York. 
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HOLDERNESS 
One of the founders of the F. A. A. 


MARVIN E. 


and one of its first presidents; 
vice-president First National Bank 
in St. Louis. 


Cleveland, for the discrimina- 
tion and sound judgment which 
was used in the selection of 
the speakers. 


The Exhibit 


A valuable feature of the 
meeting was the excellent and 
well arranged display of finan- 
cial advertising in the ball 
room of the Deshler in which 
more than seventy-five finan- 
cial institutions, and a number 
of firms specializing in finan- 
cial advertising, participated. 
It was the first time that the 
latter had been invited to ex- 
hibit, and they took effective 
advantage of the opportunity. 

This exhibit was by far the 
best that has ever been pre- 
sented at a convention of the 
association with respect to both 
the quality and the number of 
the panels on display. The ex- 
hibit committee, under the 
guidance of its chairman, Guy 
W. Cooke, assistant cashier 
First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, deserves to be commended 
on the splendid way in which 
the exhibit was handled. The 
panels were arranged and dis- 
played in a particularly at- 
tractive manner. 


The following names were in- 
cluded in list of exhibitors at 
the convention: 

Merchants Bank, Mobile, 
Alabama; American Southern 
Trust Company, Little Rock, 
Ark.; California Bank, Laos 
Angeles, Calif.; Mutual Bank 
and Trust Company, Hartford, 
Conn.; American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, 
D. C.; Bank of Bay Biscayne, 
Miami, Florida; The Southern 
Banker, Atlanta, Ga.; Call’s 
Bankers Service Corp., Sa- 
vannah, Georgia; Central Man- 
ufacturing District Bank, Chi- 
cago; Central Trust Company 
Chicago; Chicago 
Depositors 
State Bank, Chicago; Finan- 
cial Advertisements -Corp., 
Chicago; First National Bank, 
Chicago; Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Chicago; Illinois Power & 
Light Corp., Chicago; Meyer 
Both Company, Chicago; the 
Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago; Northwestern Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago; P. M. 
Reed & Banker Associates, 
Chicago; State Bank of Chi- 
cago; Union Bank of Chicago; 
Union Trust Company, Chi- 
cago; Fletcher Savings and 


of Illinois, 


Trust Company; 





GUY W. COOKE 


A past president and one of the 
founders of the F. A. A., chairman 
of the exhibit committee at the 
convention; assistant cashier First 
National Bank of Chicago. 
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F. W. 
A founder, a past president and 
for many years a director of the 
F. A. A.; vice-president Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company of New 
Orleans. 


ELLSWORTH 


Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; DePuy Publications, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Homer Na- 
tional Bank, Homer, La.; Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New Orleans; Doremus 
& Company, Boston; Detroit 
Trust Company; Dime Savings 
Bank, Detroit; First National 
Bank, Detroit; Security Trust 
Company, Detroit; Union Trust 
Company, Detroit; Minnesota 
Ioan and Trust Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City 
Mo.; Fidelity National Bank 
and Trust Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.; First National Bank 
in St. Louis,; Lafayette-South 
Side Bank, St. Louis; Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, St. Louis; 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co, 


St. Louis; Fidelity Union Trust | 


Company, Newark, N. J.; Na- 
tional Bank of America, Pai- 
erson, N. J.; Buffalo Trusi 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Ft 
delitv Trust Company, Buffalo; 
the Peopics Bank of Buffale 
Buffalo; the Bankers Servic: 
Corp., New York; Henry &. 
Doherty & Co., New York; 
Equitable Trust Company, New 
York; G. L. Miller & Co., Inc, 
New York; National Service 
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Bureau, Inc., New York; the 
National City Company, New 
york; S. W. Straus and Com- 
pany, New York; Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Inc., New York; Cen- 
tral National Bank Savings 
ind Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; the Cleveland Trust 
Company; the Union ‘Trust 
Company, Cleveland; the City 
National Bank, Columbus, 
Ohio; Lawrence Savings and 
Trust Company, New Castle, 
Pa; Franklin Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Purse Print- 
ing Co. Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
\merican National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Planters National 
Bank, Richmond, Va.; Staples 
& Staples, Inc., Richmond, Va.; 
the Bluefield National Bank, 
Bluefield, W. Va.; First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Election of Officers 


At a business session on the 
closing day of the convention 
Carroll Ragan, advertising 
manager of the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company 
of New York was elected presi- 
dent of the association for the 
ensuing year, succeeding E. H. 
Kittredge, advertising manager 
of Hornblower & Weeks, Bos- 


Cc. H. HANDERSON 
Chairman of the convention pro- 
gram committee and advertising 
manager Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland. 


CLINTON F. BERRY 
Second vice-president of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers’ Association; 
assistant vice-president Union 
Trust Company of Detroit. 


ton. H. G. Hodapp, of the Na- 
tional City Company, New 
York, was elected first vice- 
president of the association; 
Clinton F. Berry, assistant vice- 
president Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit, second vice- 
president; Kline L. Roberts, 
advertising manager Citizens 
Trust and Savings Bank, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, third vice-presi- 
dent; Carl A. Gode, manager 
advertising department Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company of 
Chicago, treasurer; and Pres- 
ton E. Reed, Chicago, executive 
secretary. 


Entertainment Features 


A variety of interesting en- 
tertainment features for the 
delegates to the convention and 
their guests had been planned, 
and these were carried out by 
a number of local committees 
under the direction of Robert 
H. Schryver, general chairman, 
and president of the Citizens 
Trust and Savings Bank of 
Columbus. These features in- 
cluded an informal dinner for 
the men at Indianola Park, at 
which two boxing bouts were 
held for the benefit of the 
gathering; a dinner and theater 
party for the women; an auto- 
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mobile tour of Columbus; and 
a formal supper dance in the 
ball room of the Deshler. 


The Opening Session 


At the opening session of the 
convention addresses of wel- 
come were delivered to the 
delegates by the Honorable 
Cyrus Locher, director of com- 
merce of the State of Ohio, on 
behalf of the Governor of Ohio; 
James J. Thomas, Mayor of the 
City of Columbus; and Robert 
H. Schryver, president Citizens 
Trust and Savings Bank of 
Columbus. 

President Kittredge in a brief 
address to the assembed dele- 
gates and guests, extended a 
warm welcome to members who 
had joined the organization 
since its last convention. He 
emphasized the need for closer 
co-operation among financial 
advertisers in an endeavor to 
show the relationship between 
constructive financial publicity 
and the rapid development and 


expansion of financial service 
and of business now going on 


He added 
convention, 


in the banking field. 
that the present 

with an attendance of over 500 
bank advertisers, was the larg- 


CARL A. GODE 
Treasurer of the F. A. A., and 
manager advertising department 
Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
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A. D. WELTON 


Chairman of the commercial 
department meeting of the con- 
vention, and publicity manager 
Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. 


est ever held by the associa- 
tion, and that it gave promise 
of being the most successful. 


Building a Typical Advertising 
Campaign 


Speaking before the opening 
session on the subject “Building 
a Typical Advertising Cam- 
paign,” G. Lynn Sumner, presi- 
dent Association of National 
Advertisers said: 

“I have a notion that when 
a great om | banks get around 
to the point of deciding what 
they will do about advertising 
this year; what they will spend 
for this or for that, they fig- 
ure, ‘Well, we will spend $10,- 
000, $15,000 or $20,000 for ad- 
vertising.” They feel kind of 
guilty about it; that it is kind 
of a necessary evil, a kind of 
floating kidney in the organiza- 
tion which has to be supported. 

“Now what is the reason for 
that attitude? I am afraid 
that the reason that that at- 
titude is held by so many bank- 
ers is because they look upon 
advertising as something sep- 
arate and apart; something 
that creates its own job and 
does its own job. That is not 
what advertising is at all. Ad- 


vertising does. not do anything 
for you unless you give it a 
job to do. That is, it seems to 
me, the all important thing. 
You must figure out what is to 
be done. Advertising is noth- 
ing in the world but the means 
to an end. You must figure 
the goal you want to achieve, 
and then use advertising to 
reach that goal for you. 
“What have you got to sell? 
You have the services of a 
bank. You have the idea of 
saving money and being thrifty 
and making something for 


H. ENNIS JONES 


Assistant to the president Franklin 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
who addressed the convention as 
the representative of the City of 
Philadelphia and Poor Richards 
Club, Philadelphia. 


yourself, and making safe in- 
vestments. You know what 
you have to sell. I do not need 
to elaborate that for you. 


A Few Facts the Bank Ad- 
vertiser Should Have 


“But what do you know 
about your market? How many 
times do you ask yourself these 
questions? How many wage 
earners are there in the ter- 
ritory in which this bank 
works? What is their average 
wage? What is their standard 
of living? How much, out of 
that average wage, should peo- 


ple be able to save? How much 
are they saving? What is the 
relation of the average deposit 
in the savings banks to the 
average wage? What have you 
done about budgets that show 
what the average saving should 
be out of the average wage? 
How many banks are there in 
the territory that are drawing 
from those wage earners and 
drawing from them that por- 
tion of the average wage? 
What should be the normal 
share of that money as de- 
posits? Do you get it? If 
not, why not? What is your 
average normal deposit for this 
year and what would you like 
to have it be for next year? 
How much of an increase in 
savings deposits on any com- 
mercial basis would you like 
to see next year as compared 
with this? 

“Map it out. Once a year or 
once in six months sit down 
and figure, ‘Now, this is what 
we did this year, and this is 
what it cost us, and a year 
from today we would like to 
see our deposits so and s0. 
And there is a market here that 
represents so many people, and 
they are making so much 


ETHEL B. SCULLY 
Vice-president Morris F. Fox & 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and & 
director of the F. A. A., who spoke 
at the investment department 
meeting. 
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money, and they ought to save 
so much and they ought to de- 
posit so much with us. We can 
afford to pay such and such 
a percentage to get deposits 
in this bank. Now let us go 
out and get them.’ 

“If you can get through per- 
sonal investigators, going from 
house to house, if you can get 
from the commercial statistics 
of your board of trade, from 
your state bureau, from your 
United States Census Bureaus, 
the basic facts that will give 
you the information as to what 
is going on in your trade terri- 
tory regarding the money peo- 
ple are making and the amount 
they ought to save, then you 


Shave some idea what your mar- 


ket is, what you have to work 
on, from that. 

“What do you want to do? 
Set your own objective. In 
between that is going to come 
the advertising. And until you 
get those two things you are 
not ready for your advertising. 
But when that time comes, then 
comes the consideration of what 
is the best way to increase, to 
attain the increase in business 
that you want, and you are 
ready for consideration of a 


FRANK J. CAMPBELL 


Advertising manager First Na- 
tional Bank, Detroit, a speaker 
commercial depart- 


plan and medium and message 
to people.” 


What to Expect From 
Advertising 


E. St. Elmo Lewis, vice- 
president Campbell-Ewald Co., 
Detroit, speaking on the sub- 
ject “What Can We Expect 
From Our Advertising” at the 
opening session of the conven- 
tion said: 

“I have never seen any ad- 
vertising in finance, in trust 
company work, in bank work, 
commercial or savings bank— 


E. ST. ELMO LEWIS 

Vice - president Campbell - Ewald 
Company, Detroit, Mich., who was 
one of the speakers at the opening 
session of the convention. 
it doesn’t make any difference— 
that in any fundamental 
brought forth one iota of dif- 
ference from the advertising 
done for anything else. Suc- 
cessful advertising is founded 
upon certain fundamental prin- 
ciples. I shall mention briefly 
three things in the approach 
to an advertising problem. 

“First comes the analysis of 
what the job is. Now, the job 
is not to do some advertising. 
The job is not to spend $15,000 
or $20,000 or more. That is 
not the job. The job is to find 
out something in the public 
consciousness or the public 
pocketbook or the public will- 


MARTIN L. PIERCE 


Director of research The Hoover 
Co., North Canton, Ohio, who ad- 
dressed the convention on the 
subject of merchandising in a 
bank. 


ingness to buy. The job is to 
find out what part of that thing 
you can get. In the parlance 
of the military chiefs, that is 
the objective of the campaign. 
Where are you going? What 
do you want to get? Where 
do you want to’ go. 

“It is perfectly obvious, I 
am quite sure, to anybody, that 
if you are going to Chicago- 
and you only have the price 
of a ticket to Albany, if you 
are in New York, it is all right 
to have Chicago as your ulti- 
mate objective, but your im- 
mediate objective is Albany, be- 
cause it is as far as you can go. 

“There are some bankers in 
this audience—I am going to 
let you indict yourself; I am 
not going to indict you—some 
who have the idea that with a 
ticket to Albany they can some- 
how reach Chicago, and with- 
out any reference to the ulti- 
mate objective, the ultimate 
purpose of the campaign, they 
appropriate a budget, the 
amount of which is totally in- 
adequate to the objective. 
This simply is not done by any 
advertiser that I know of that 
has ever been successful. 

(Continued on page 735) 
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Banking Publicity 
RICHARD F. DURHAM, Editor 
Monthly Publicity Section 
Tue Bankers MaGazine 


71-73 Murray St., New York 
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OME of the fallacies of 

attempting to determine 
a bank’s advertising appro- 
priation by any hard and 
fast rule were pointed out by 
Fred M.*Staker of the Com- 
merce Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., in an address 
before the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association conven- 
tion in Columbus. He’ refers 
particularly to the methods 
which base the appropriation 
on some percentage of cap- 
ital and surplus, deposits or 
gross profits. The chief 
trouble with such methods is, 
as Mr. Staker says, that: 
“Advertising a bank bears 
no relation to capital account 
or deposits or profits.” 

The advertising appro- 
priation of a bank can be 
sensibly based on just one 
thing, and that is—what 
does the bank want its ad- 
vertising to do? Does it 
want its advertising to mere- 
ly build up good will for the 
bank? Does it want it to 
help rent safe deposit boxes? 
Or does it want it to help 
increase the number of sav- 
ings depositors? The ob- 
jective must be determined 
before the advertising can be 
expected to function prop- 
erly. 

Now a bank can no more 
determine an objective for 


its advertising without know- 
ing beforehand all about 
conditions existing in the 
community which it serves 
than can the general of an 
army, who knows nothing of 
the conditions facing him, 
determine an objective for 
that army. So determining 
the objective involves know- 
ing the conditions to be met. 

If all communities were 
alike, the advertising of a 
bank in Tennessee could be 
made to fit the needs of a 
bank in a community of the 
same size in Wisconsin, and 
one bank could be guided in 
determining its advertising 
objective by the experience 
of another. But communi- 
ties of the same size in 
different sections of the 
country are not alike. They 
are very unlike. And con- 
ditions within them are con- 
stantly shifting and varying. 

Each individual bank is 
faced with a different set of 
conditions, and each has its 
own definite and particular 
problems to meet. These 
problems are not to be met 
haphazardly or by guess 
work. They are not to be 
met by a blanket appropria- 
tion of such and such a 
sum of money for “advertis- 
ing.” They are only to be 
met by knowing thoroughly 
the territory in which the 
bank operates, and by hard 
thinking and careful plan- 
ning. When the objective 
has been arrived at; when 
the bank knows what it 
wants to do, and has decided 
what mediums are best suit- 
ed to doing it, then the cost 
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can readily be ascertained, If 
the cost is considered out of 
proportion to the results 
aimed for—then the bank 
must modify its plans to con- 
form to whatever it feels it 
can afford to appropriate, 


NE of the most timely, 

as well as one of the 
most interesting addresses 
given at the F. A. A. con- 
vention was that of Arthur 
M. DeBebian, advertising 
manager of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New 
York, before the investment 
department meeting, on the 
subject: “Is the Investment 
Offering Doing Its Job?” 
Mr. DeBebian’s address will 
be found in this number of 
BaNnkING Pus ticity on page 
742. 

Mr. DeBebian says that 
something is obviously wrong 
with the methods now being 
used in the presentation of 
investment offerings. As one 
remedy he suggests the help- 
fulness of a secondary cam- 
paign of an_ educational 
nature for the benefit of 
dealers, and outlines the 
methods of procedure fol- 
lowed in one such campaign 
which proved very effective. 
“It is our job in the next 
few years” concludes Mr. 
DeBebian, “to step in on 
each slow moving piece of 
financing, prepare a forceful 
selling campaign and cor 


vince our employers that the 
right kind of advertising will 
do the job, where the older 
method falls flat.” 
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Largest Gathering of Finan- 
cial Advertisers 
(Continued from page 733) 
Determining the Objective 


“The first thing is to deter- 
mine the objective. To do this 
vou must make an analysis of 
your territory. Now, what 
comes out of your analysis of 
all the different kinds of peo- 
ple you do business with and 
the conditions—I do not mean 
only wage earners and clerks, 
but the big business corpora- 
tions and men and the organi- 
zations that contribute to the 
banks or the trust companies. 

“You make your analysis and 
you make the analysis inside of 
the corporation as well as out- 
side, and then out of that fund 
of information comes what? 
Comes a theme, comes a set of 
ideas, comes an objective, and 
out of that objective comes also 
the necessary things to be done 
to accomplish it. But princi- 
pally a theme, principally an 
ilea, that you want to attach 
0 your particular bank. 

“That sometimes calls for 
ision; that sometimes calls for 


long distance vision; that some- 


imes calls for some very dras- 
ic realizations of the difference 
vetween your bank and other 
vanks. But if it is founded 
ipon an analysis it has the 
fundamental character of ap- 
roach, and that is, that you 
ire going at the thing objec- 
ively, and not subjectively. 
t may not be what you like, 
ut you are trying to find out 
hat the public wants, and then 


you make the bank fit its fun- 


correct economic 
ants. I am not trying to make 
bank add all the frills and fur- 
tlows and fashions of the peo- 
e. No. But a fundamentally 
orrect economic interpretation 
f what you find, and build 
bank around it. 

“Then after that you plan a 
ampaign to reach your objec- 


lamentally 


ive, by which you use all of 





Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 











PAUL L. HARDESTY 


Assistant cashier Union Trust Company of Chicago 


Trust Company of Chicago in 1920, and a year later 

was made advertising manager. In 1925 he was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier. His institution concluded on March 
31 of this year a ninety-day campaign for new business which 
achieved remarkable results. New business aggregating $11,- 
649,190 and new customers numbering 4738 were secured 
through this campaign. The results of the campaign were 
given prominent publicity through very effective full page 
newspaper advertisements planned under Mr. Hardesty’s 
direction and run in Chicago newspapers. Mr. Hardesty is a 
director of the Financial Advertisers’ Association, and in 1925 
was re-elected chairman of the Chicago Financial Advertisers, 
a departmental of the Chicago Advertising Council. Follow- 
ing his graduation from college in 1917 he enlisted in the 
United States Navy and served for the duration of the World 
War, being promoted through successive ranks to lieutenant 


M“* HARDESTY became associated with the Union 
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W. J. PARHAM, JR. 
Cashier Merchants Bank, Mobile, 
Ala., who spoke before the con- 
vention on the subject of bank 
window displays. 


the different methods and 
means available, printing press, 
publications, and your training 
and skill, and all they can give 
you. 

“I have asked you to realize 
that a definite vision, a definite 
concept, a definite idea or 
theme, is essential to the suc- 
cess of every advertising cam- 
paign, and it is so recognized 
by every advertiser worth while 
who has been a successful ad- 
vertiser for a period of five 
years or more., And I will say 
that to anybody in the United 
States who knows anything 
about the subject. 

“Therefore, it is not some- 
thing that I propound to you in 
the way of theory, but it is a 
proposition that is known to 
every advertiser who has dem- 
onstrated that his advertising is 
successful. 

“You should expect actual, 
tangible results from your ad- 
vertising. By the same token, 
I say to you that you should 
not expect the same kind of 
results that the butcher expects 
when he kills a beef; that ad- 
vertising results are peculiar 
to advertising, but that old ad- 
vertisers and successful adver- 
tisers have learned how to 


measure the results of adver- 
tising. And they do not meas- 
ure them by coupons. But you 
must set up a certain method 
for measuring your organiza- 
tions’ benefits from advertising. 


Building Up a Morale Inside 
the Bank 


“One of the results that you 
should expect from advertising 
is this, that you should build 
up a greater morale inside of 
the institution as a result of 
your advertising, because your 
advertising should promise 
something. It should promise 
something to the public. It 
should express those high ideals 
or that vision or that theme 
which we have been talking 
about in such a way as to put 
the burden upon every man 
behind every counter and win- 
dow in your organization from 
the president down, and you 
should give a bond to the pub- 
lic that when it came in con- 
tact with your organization, 
each member of that organiza- 
tion would make good. 

“Therefore, it might be an 
interesting thing to compel 
every man in the organization 
to read the advertising. It 
would not be the first time. I 
do not mention banks particu- 
larly. But I will say to you 
that I met a gentleman the 
other day who is the head of 
a great corporation in the City 
of Chicago. I said, ‘What is 
the benefit of your advertis- 
ing? I noticed a lot of insti- 
tutional work, which is the most 
difficult to trace in its effect. 
He said, ‘The greatest benefit 
we got was this.’ He said, 
‘We did not know until Smith’ 
—that was the man who had 
charge of it—‘came into our 
organization what a really big 
organization we had. And then 
Smith commenced to tell us 
what we were, commenced to 
make us see what we were and 
what we were trying to do. He 
formulated a clear idea out of 


a rather hazy indefinite thing’ 
“If you doubt that; if you 
think everybody knows what 
the organization stands for, just 
take fifteen questions tomorrow 
morning, when you go into your 
own bank or when you go 
back home, just state fifteen 
questions about the fundamen. 
tal policies of your bank, put 
them on paper, distribute them 
among your employes, and ask 
them to answer. I will vep- 
ture to say that they cannot 
answer fifty per cent. And if 
they do answer all of them, you 
will be surprised at the kind 
of bank they think you are 
running. Just try it. It isa 
self-analysis proposition. 


“Cleverness” in Advertising 


“Do not be misled by clever- 
ness in advertising. Cleverness 
is something that makes you 
more conscious of the adver- 
tisement than of its story. 
Cleverness is something that 
makes you more conscious of 
the man who is writing than of 
what he says. Cleverness is not 
something that induces friend- 
ship. It does not persuade. It 
does not make you feel that 
you would like to know that 
organization or that advertiser. 
But men and women continv- 
ally think, just as soon as they 
start to write a piece of aé- 
vertising copy—you will find 
this trouble with untrained ani 
green copy men—that they are 
trying to say something that 
is simply brain staggering, that 
will make them stop. ‘Put 
something in the headline that 
will just bing them one! That 
is the kind of conversation you 
hear in the copy department 
among the youngsters. 

“The cheapest trick in busi- 
ness is to be clever and to put 
forth new and original ideas 
The difficult thing is to breathe 
through all the advertising the 
spirit of quiet confidence, sit 
cerity and character.” 
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“That is my conception of 
successful bank advertising. 
“Everything in this world— 
and here is where the stunt 
idea generally creeps into the 
bank, through the idea of get- 
immediately, 
making some immediate results, 
tangible on the ledger—every- 
thing worth while in this world 
is achieved by men of faith, 
men who believe you cannot get 
more out of a thing than you 
put into it, men who are willing 
to bill their stuff right and wait 
in the firm confidence that 
service in the long run is going 
to make friends and make busi- 
Let us see if we cannot 
breathe some of this courage, 
this quiet faith, and this reserve 
power into our advertising. 


The Importance of Being 


“If you are putting analysis 
into the placing of it, then you 
can get your message to the 
people and you should expect to 
get it to the people and you 
should expect to know and have 
tangible evidence that that mes- 
sage is getting to them. If you 
sympathetic, 
human understanding of their 
problems into your copy, then 
you are bringing people into 
your front door that you would 
never get in any other way, 
whether they come with the ad- 
vertising in their hands or not. 
If your first task is finding who 
the customer is and budgeting 
expense, you will be 
practicing the thrift which you 
If you have planned 
to extend enough to reach all 
of the people you want to do 
business with, planned to talk 
to them and make them feel 
your advertising has been writ- 
ten by someone with a friendly 
understanding, then you .may 
expect tangible and definite re- 


“But if you put into your 
advertising knowledge of men 
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as well as things, of hearts as 
well as business cycles, of hopes 
as well as credit, of despair as 
well as discounts, of success as 
well as stocks, of.failures as well 
as funds, if you are advertising 
this human sympathy, this 
grasp of human problems in 
your community, whether it be 
a business man or the humblest 
laborer in the street, I say to 
you, that you will tie him to 
your bank, to your institution, 
with bonds that are infinitely 
more strong than steel or silver 
or gold, the bonds of sympathy, 
or sentiment. 

“I say to you that sentiment 
rules the world. It was not 
until sentiment was aroused 
that the United States went 
into the Great War. I say to 
you and I reiterate to you that 
sentiment rules the world. 
Sometimes we are afraid of 
sentiment, because we are 
afraid of being mushy, we are 
afraid of being sentimental, 
which is an entirely different 
thing from having sentiment. 
And then we get cold, we 
throw around ourselves a bar- 
rier, and build stone walls be- 
tween ourselves and those very 
people whom we want most to 
serve. But I say to you, don’t 
be afraid, don’t be afraid to put 
sympathy into the printed 
word. 

“Humanity wants only to be 
happy. The bank to a certain 
extent is one of the means to 
that end. 

“We strive for money because 
we believe it will give us an 
opportunity to enjoy the com- 
pany and the friendship and 
the approval of the kind of 
people we want to stand well 
with. And all of this comes 
back to your advertising, be- 
cause your people that belong 
to you discover them in the 
community and talk to them as 
you would talk to your best 
friend.” 








— 





FRED M. STAKER 


Manager of publicity Commerce 
Trust Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., and a speaker at the opening 
session of the convention. 

Building an Advertising 

Budget 

Fred M. Staker, manager 
publicity department Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., in his address, “Building 
an Advertising Budget,” said: 

“The Wall Street Journal re- 
cently said that the banks of 
the United States spend $35,- 
000,000 annually for advertising. 
For that amount of money no 
doubt we need a budget. 

“In order to build, one must 
first lay a foundation. The 
foundation of any advertising 
budget is ‘what do we want to 
accomplish?” 

“A department store has 
twelve items it desires to fea- 
ture for tomorrow’s market. 
The advertising manager knows 


from experience just what 
space to use in order to move 
that merchandise. He knows 
the cost of space. In the last 


analysis his problem is one of 
multiplication. He has approx- 
imately a given quantity of 
goods to sell about 300 days 
each year. 

“Please do not understand me 
to belittle the job of the de- 
partment store advertiser for 
he has a thousand obstacles to 
overcome. But he does have a 
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definite job of selling to do and 
some fairly reliable statistics on 
the power of printer’s ink. 
Whether or not his appropria- 
tion is based upon some definite 
percentage relation to income 
or capital or annual volume, I 
do not know. For the purpose 
of this discussion I am not in- 
terested in knowing, because 
the problems of the merchandise 
advertiser and the financial ad- 
vertiser are not analogous in 
fundamentals. 

“The volume of sales of bank 
service; i. e., deposits, bonds, 
mortgage loans, safe deposit 
boxes, trust business, bear no 
percentage analogy to the sales 
of shoes, overcoats, automobiles 
or sourkrout. 

“What do we want to ac- 
complish? 

“The merchandiser answers, 
‘mostly to sell goods today.’ 
The banker answers, ‘mostly to 
build favor in the community 
from which we may reap an 
annual reward for the next five 
decades.’ 


Determining the Appropriation 


“Let’s assume that our bank 
has decided that advertising is 
a good _ investment. What 
method shall we use to deter- 
mine the appropriation? Our 
first thought is to correspond 
with some other banks who ad- 
vertise, to learn their best 
method. ' 

“Replies begin to come in. 
When they are all assembled 
we analyze them with the fol- 
lowing results: 

(1) Not one of them discloses 
the amount of its appropriation. 
(2) Seven of them suggest that 
the appropriation should be 1 per 
cent. of the capital and surplus 
of the bank. 
(3) Five 
cent. of the 

measure. 

(4) One of 
5 per cent 
of the bank. 

(5) And—very § significant—not 
one of them applies the method 
he recommends. 


think 1/10 of 1 per 


deposits is a goorl 


them recommends 
of the gross profits 


“As a basis for an advertising 


appropriation each of these 


proposed methods is to my 
mind purely arbitrary and of 
small merit. Let’s examine how 
these proposals would work 
out. The figures used in my il- 
lustration are in round num- 
bers and are taken from the 
last edition of the American 
Bank Reporter. If they are not 
exactly current they will at least 
serve the purpose. 


A Few Fallacies 


“First, take the proposal of 
1 per cent. of the capital and 
surplus. 

“Let us suppose that a large 
Chicago bank has $500,000,000 
in deposits, and that another 


CHAS. S. ANDERSON 
reservation com- 
convention and 
Ohio National 
Ohio. 


Chairman hotel 
mittee of the 
assistant cashier 
Bank, Columbus, 
bank in the same city has de- 
posits of $400,000,000. These 
banks are approximately equal 
in size, both are big advertisers, 
so they are fairly comparable. 
Now suppose that the capital 
and surplus of the former 
bank is $55,000,000 whereas 
that of the latter institution 
is $15,000,000. Therefore, the 
former bank should spend an- 
nually $550,000 whereas the 
latter should spend only $150,- 
000. 

“The Clay County State 
Bank of Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri, has deposits of $1,- 
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000,000, its capital is $10,0m 
and its surplus nine times a 
big; i. e. $90,000. lis 1 per 
cent. appropriation would lk 
$1000 a year to advertise a bank 
in a town of 5000 people, while 
a Chicago bank with $150,00 
to spend gets only 150 times as 
much money for 600 times as 
many people. 

“In my high school days | 
learned a phrase—‘reductio ad 
absurdum. Whatever _ that 
means, that’s what this is. 

“Now what about 1/10 of | 
per cent. of the deposits as an 
advertising appropriation? The 
National City Bank of New 
York would spend $850,000, the 
Mechanics and Metals $250,006, 
the Bankers Trust $350,000 and 
the Union Trust of Cleveland 
$265,000. In other words, the 
National City would appropri- 
ate as much as the M. and M, 
Bankers Trust and Union Trust 
combined. Certainly, such pro- 
portion would be all out of bal- 
ance. 

“Another proposal is 5 per 
cent. of the gross profits. 
Maybe you think I am going to 
get myself tangled up in some 
wild guesses about what profits 
are made by various banks 
I’m not. 

“But I submit that a $10,000, 
000 bank that is making 7 per 
cent. gross profit is much more 
in need of advertising than a 
$10,000,000 bank that is making 
20 per cent. gross. Yet the 
recommendation would give the 
prosperous bank three times as 
large an appropriation. More 
of that absurdum thing. 


“I said a while ago that none 7 


of the banks admitted using the 
methods they proposed in their 
replies and I think they are 
smart in that. Advertising 4 
bank bears no percentage rela- 
tion to capital account or de- 
posits or profits. 

“It is not my province to 
recommend to you what adver- 
tising you should use for your 
hank. That is a matter for 
your better judgment. But, 
having decided what is neces 
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sary to do in order to ac- 
complish the result you desire 
and having arrived at the cost 
of doing it, the next question is 
—getting the money. 


A Safe Rule to Follow 


“Here is a pretty safe rule— 
‘get all you can and spend all 
you get.” But let me add spend 
it for advertising, not as a slush 
fund. I believe that the adver- 
tising manager is justified in 
insisting that he alone shall 
debit to the advertising ac- 
count. If the executives of the 
bank want to make a subscrip- 
tion to the Chamber of Com- 
merce or the Labor Temple 
News or the Convention Fund 
of the National Association of 
Ex-Bartenders, that is not ad- 
vertising. 

“If they insist on charging 
it to advertising in order to 
avoid taxes, then persuade them 
to divide the bookkeeping and 
charge their expenditure to ad- 
vertising account and yours to 
publicity account or perhaps 
make a classification of adver- 
tising accounts as Neo. 1 and No. 
2. Don’t permit them to give 
away the money appropriated 
to your use because one of the 
best ways to build an advertis- 
ing appropriation is to make 
productive use of the money 
you have. 

“Another thing; when solic- 
ited by an advertising medium 
which you do not approve just 
say frankly, ‘I cannot use this 
because it is not profitable. My 
appropriation is allowed me as 
an investment fund and I can- 
not in good conscience invest 
it where the returns are doubt- 
ful.’ 

“Perhaps you are expecting 
me to propose a division of 
your fund among the various 
mediums. I shall not attempt 
any more than I 
should presume to say that you 
ought to spend so much for 
pens and pencils, so much for 
letter-heads, and so much for 
blank checks. The advertising 


to do so 


appropriate for your bank 
might not fit my bank at all. 
The people you desire to reach 
determine the mediums to use. 

“However, it is interesting to 
note that the country over, 
there is a general opinion 
among financial advertisers that 
50 to 60 per cent. of the ad- 
vertising money should go to 
newspapers and 20 to 25 per 
cent. to direct mail. 

“In conclusion let 
marize. 


(1) There is no logical or satis- 
factory percentage basis for de- 
termining the amount of a bank’s 
advertising appropriation. 

(2) Determine what you want 
to accomplish through advertising. 


me sum- 


ROBERT H. SCHRYVER 
President Citizens Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Columbus, Ohio, and 
general chairman local committees 
of the convention. 


(3) Plan the campaign to carry 
through, then ask for enough 
money to accomplish it. 

(4) If the amount you request 
is not forthcoming, trim the edges 
of your plan to fit what you have 
to spend and supplement your ad- 
writing with constant propoganda 
for more money next year. 

(6) Spend all you get and get 
all you can, for I dare say your 
board will never give you more 
than-you can use intelligently.” 


Analysis of the Savings 
Market 


Speaking at the savings de- 
partment meeting on the sub- 
ject of “Analysis of the Savings 
Market,” W. Frank McClure, 


vice-president Albert Frank & 
Company, New York, said: 

“During the last few years, 
bankers have been confronted 
with two problems of major im- 
portance—problems which have 
become matters of concern to 
executives and subjects of seri- 
ous discussion whenever and 
wherever bankers congregate. 

“These problems are—the in- 
creasing cost of doing business 
and the increasing cost of se- 
curing business. It is with the 
selling phase of the functions 
of a bank that this monograph 
is going to deal and specifically 
with that phase which has to do 
with the location, the extent 
and chief features of the 
‘savings market.’ 


I. What an Analogy Between a 
Bank and Manufacturing 
Enterprise May Show 


“A—Banks in many respects 
are passing through the same 
evolutionary process that man- 
ufacturing enterprises have 
been experiencing for a num- 
ber of decades and it may not 
be amiss to draw, briefly, a few 
parallels and determine whether 
or not the banker can adapt to 
his own purpose some of the 
methods found profitable by the 
manufacturer in overcoming his 
many problems. 


“Within the memory of many 
of us, a decided change in the 
industrial structure of _ the 
United States has taken place. 
The small privately owned en- 
terprise has given way very 
largely to the corporate form of 
ownership; and enormous in- 
dustrial units of the present 
day appeared. Local markets 
expanded to national, even in- 
ternational markets and _ the 
welfare of business became de- 
pendent upon the purchasing 
ability of millions of people lo- 
cated in scores of states and in 
many countries. In the early 
days, production was on a more 
or less haphazard basis, but un- 
der the stress of competition, 
the necessity of lowering pro- 
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duction costs forced a rigid ex- 
amination and study of over- 
head and so what is called 
“scientific management” ap- 
peared, fostered by such apos- 
tles as Taylor and Harrison. 
First applied to the production 
division, later to the adminis- 
trative division of industry, 
scientific management became a 
measure of factory efficiency. 
The standardization of methods 
and conditions, the predeter- 
mining of results cut unit pro- 
duction costs to a figure envied 
by foreign economists. 


Applying Scientific Methods 
to Sales 


“With the second line along 
which scientific management 
later developed, we are more 
concerned—that is, the sales 
angle. While industrial execu- 
tives had brought to a high de- 
gree of efficiency the ability to 
produce something to sell, they 
were still more or less hap- 
hazard in the methods of finding 
out when, where and to whom 
to sell. It was recognized that 
markets could be gained only 
through the same application 
of scientific methods to their 
analysis as proved so success- 
ful in the field of production. 
‘Market research, ‘commercial 
research,’ or ‘sales investigation’ 
developed with results that are 
apparent to us all. Sales pol- 
icies are now formed only after 
a vast amount of investigation. 
Sales territories are organized 
and subjected to rigid analysis. 
Intensive studies of population; 
of distribution channels; of buy- 
ing habits; of sales appeals are 
made. Then, upon such a basis, 
advertising programs are estab- 
lished. 

“B—Now then, what has all 
this to do with banks? Have 
not banks applied so-called 
‘scientific management’ to the 
‘production’ side of their busi- 
ness? When banks were small, 
overhead was a clearly dis- 
cernible item, but, as they de- 


veloped they grew into highly 
organized institutions, offering 
many services that became more 
and more expensive to main- 
tain. Cost accounting showed 
where economies could be ef- 


W. E. BROCKMAN 


Manager of publicity Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., who addressed the 
investment department meeting. 


fected and much waste elim- 
inated through standardization. 
As a result, bank services today 
are highly standardized and a 
degree of efficiency and econ- 
omy has been attained meas- 
urably greater than that of even 
a decade previous. 

“The parallel so far is obvi- 
ous. However, when we come 
to pursue the parallel further, 
to compare the methods adopt- 
ed by manufacturing concerns 
in determining theirs, we find 
to a large extent that the 
parallel ceases. For banks, in 
many cases, are just entering 
into what may be crudely 
termed ‘a buyer’s market.’ 
Certain conditions have devel- 
oped recently that compel 
attention to be turned very 
forcibly to markets which the 
bank desires to cultivate—con- 
ditions similar to those which 
confronted the manufacturer 
and which forced him to apply 
more scientific methods to the 
selling of his goods. 


II. Conditions Ex ting a 
Negative Effect upon 
Savings Deposiis 


“A brief review of existing 
conditions brings to light much 
striking evidence. 

“a. Savings deposits have not 
increased at a rate proportion. 
ate to the increase in popula- 
tion and the increase in national 
income, when the factor of ac. 
crued interest is not taken into 
the final computation. 

“b. The cost of obtaining 
savings accounts shows, in a 
great majority of cases, too 
high an initial sales cost. 

“ce. The growth in the nun- 
ber and size of banks in each 
community has revealed to ex- 
ecutives the factor of competi- 
tion. 

“d. Many developments have 
cut deeply into savings deposits, 
such as: 


1. The growth of building and 
loan associations. 

2. The growth, year by year, 
of the practice of “instalment buy- 
ing’’ or the “partial payment plan” 
in the buying of commodities 
ranging from wedding rings to 
automobiles. 

3. The increase in employe and 
customer ownership of stocks and 
bonds. 

4. Local and distant real estate 
developments, 

5. The annual increase in vol- 
ume of life insurance. 

6. Intensive sales effort on the 
part of the manufacturer and 
jobber to get the business of the 
85 per cent. or so of the people 
interested in small savings. 

7. The continued upward move- 
ment of the stock market which 
has kept millions of dollars from 
being entered in the pass books 
of savings depositors. 


“e. The higher standard of 
living, compared with ten o 
fifteen years ago. 

“f. The changing economic 
structure of the United States, 
which, as a whole, demands 4 
revision of sales methods in 
many states and communities. 


1. The economic structure of 
many communities has changed 
radically, even since 1918. 


“III. There is evident, there 
fore, a necessity of developing 
some method of analyzing more 
accurately the savings market 

“The all important task, fac- 
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ing those of us responsible for 
the carrying out of advertising 
programs, is this—Is there a 
method or can a method be de- 
sised which will enable us to 
measure accurately the savings 
market? To our knowledge, 
there is no method now avail- 
able; nor has any systematic 
attempt been made to arrive at 
a definite method. The follow- 
ing, then, will endeavor to con- 
tribute something of practical 
use. 


What an Analysis Involves 


“A market analysis must 
take into consideration four 
leading factors— 


a. When to sell 

b. Where to sell 

c. To whom to sell 

d. How to sell. 

“No matter to what refine- 
ment we carry market studies, 
the results to be aimed at are— 


—To find out who has the 
money to open or increase a sav- 
ings account. 

—Where he or she is. 

—When is the best time or per- 
iod to advertise to or solicit these 
prospects. 

—What appeals will be most ef- 
fective in reaching them and in 
securing the desired results. 

“A study of a host of other 
factors is involved, but with 
them we shall not deal here. 
Some of these factors relate to 
the internal workings of the 
individual bank; others are so 
local in their nature that spe- 
cific mention of them would be 
irrelevant in a general discus- 
sion of this nature. 


a. When to Sell 


“If the advertising manager 
could determine definitely dur- 
ing which period or periods of 
the year the amount of money 
in a community increased; or 
better still, when the surplus— 
the margin between income, 
and living expenses—of the 
greatest percentage of the com- 
munity was increasing, his 
task would be three-quarters 
finished. If business conditions 
did not change, perhaps he 
could do so. 


“For some months, the writer 
has been interested in the prob- 
lem of whether or not there 
was some relation between the 
business cycle (and its compo- 
nent elements) and savings de- 
posits. 

“So my own organization 
pursued this very interesting 
problem further in the endeavor 
to form some basis for reaching 
the conclusion that there was 
some relationship of the kind 
named above. 

“1. The first step, was to de- 
termine the relationship be- 
tween general business condi- 
tions, employment and factory 
wage-earners’ income. 

“2. Money incomes and sav- 
ings. 

“Practical applications— 

“To what practical use can 
this analysis be put? To my 
mind, it contributes much to 
the solution of the problem of 
when to sell; when to apply ad- 
vertising pressure to obtain or 
maintain savings deposits. 

“Advertising or new business 
managers might find it worth 
while to work out an analysis 
applicable to their own state. 
From this, they could establish 
a proportionate analysis, if it 
may be so stated, that would 


JULIAN M. CASE 
Manager business extension de- 
partment Dime Savings Bank, 
Detroit, Mich., who addressed the 
general convention. 
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enable them to establish the 
relation between savings depos- 
its and employment and gen- 
eyal business conditions in spe- 
cific communities. 

“They could then formulate 
programs with some degree of 
accuracy so far as the time 
element is concerned. Appro- 
priations could then be distrib- 
uted over fruitful periods. 
When indications are apparent 
that deposits will likely de- 
crease or at least not increase, 
would it not be well worth while 
to run copy to prevent with- 
drawals? And when the sky 
begins to clear, after a period 
of depression, the advertising 
manager may expect an in- 
crease, not immediately but a 
number of months later, in 
savings deposits. Maximum 
results might perhaps be re- 
alized if advertising were made 
to anticipate by a few months 
the upward trend in savings; 
at least, campaigns should cer- 
tainly be inaugurated in ad- 
vance of the upswing in sav- 
ings. 


b. and c. Where to Sell and to 
Whom to Sell 


“Who has the money to open 
new accounts or to increase an 
existing account? This subject 
presents fewer difficulties than 
that of ‘When to Sell,’ partic- 
ularly in small communities or 
medium-sized cities. In these 
cases, data regarding popula- 
tion; the various groups or 
classes of people comprising the 
population; the yearly rate of 
growth of each group, and other 
necessary and relevant infor- 
mation is comparatively easy 
to obtain. 

“But large cities like Chicago 
and Philadelphia present diffi- 
culties that harass the adver- 
tising manager. In Chicago, 
the problems facing the loop 
banks are naturally differént 
from those confronting the out- 
lying banks, which serve the 
surrounding communities. And 
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again, even accurate and worth- 
while population data regard- 
ing these communities may be 
lacking. 

“Evidently there can be no 
standardized formula for deter- 
mining the income and surplus 
of communities and no stand- 
ardized method of locating 
precisely what group or groups 
would be the logical ones to 
appeal to at specific periods 
of the year. Even if there 
were, such a standardized for- 
mula and method would prob- 
ably “go out of style” in a 
year’s time. Changes in living 
standards and in opportunities 
for expenditure have to be con- 
sidered in any attempt at com- 
paring income data collected at 
different periods and in differ- 
ent types of localities. 

“The problem, however, is 
pierced by rays of light and 
perhaps the directing upon it 
of intensive study may remove 
some shadows. 

1. To what classes in a com- 
munity shall we appeal during the 
various periods of the business 
cycle? 

2. An endeavor to develop a 
method of determining the sur- 
plus income in a community. 

Budget data—In this we are 
assisted greatly by the results 
disclosed by budget investigations 
conducted by the United States 
Bureau of Labor—investigations 
which cover a large number of 


families living in a number of 
states. 


“Other available data: 

1. Number of families—The 
number of families in towns of 
2000 population and in cities are 
known. 

2. Amounts expended for some 
of the most important commodi- 
ties. 

3. Number of automobile 
trations by classes of makes. 


d. How to Sell 


“Would not this study, if 
carried out for a state or com- 
munity, form some background 
against which the copy writer 
could place his “sales argu- 
ments” and, by stepping off, to 
a distance, as it were, get a 
better perspective of the time- 
liness, the applicability and 
general effectiveness of his ap- 


peals? 


regis- 


“At least it would cast a 
better light before him, enabl- 
ing him to see farther ahead 
and too see more distinctly the 
many hitherto obscure obstacles 
that have beset his path. 


The Future Ahead of Bank 
Advertising 


“Taking up again our analogy 
between the bank and the man- 





ARTHUR M. 


DeBEBIAN 
manager Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, 
who addressed the investment 
department meeting. 


Advertising 


ufacturing enterprise, it has 
been encouraging to note that 
the ‘distribution’ problems of 
the banker and the manufac- 
turer have much in common. 
And so, in concentrating on the 
problem of securing more ef- 
ficiency in distributing bank 
services, the banker is accumu- 
lating information that might 
prove exceedingly useful to his 
customers in meeting their own 
distribution problems. 

“Much pioneer work must 
still be done. The time and 
facilities at the disposal of the 
new business manager are too 
limited to enable him to carry 
out as extensive and intensive 
surveys as he might desire. If, 
at any time, he feels the need 
of information or should like 
the co-operation of an organiza- 
tion whose function it is to 
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assist him in every way Possible, 
let him be assured that the 
services of my organization ay 
at his disposal.” 


Is the Investment Offering 
Doing Its Job? 


Arthur M. DeBebian, adver. 


tising manager of the Equitable f 


Trust Company of New York, 
speaking before the investment 
department meeting on the sub. 
ject “Is the Investment Offer. 
ing Doing Its Job?” said: 

“Is the offering advertisement 
doing its job? 

“That is a question that can- 
not be intelligently answered 
without first putting a question 
in return. What is the job e- 
pected of such an_ advertise- 
ment? 

“Twenty-five years ago the 
selling of securities was a sin- 
pler task than it is today. The 
buyers consisted of a compars- 
tively well known group of 
savings banks, insurance con- 
panies, financial institutions and 
a small aristocracy of individ- 
ual investors. 

“But, if the large investment 
houses, banks and trust con- 
panies were dependent upon 
this same group of buyers to- 
day, the tremendous volume oi 
financing accomplished would 
be impossible. There are two 
distinct classes of security sell- 
ers today, the wholesalers and 
the retailers. ‘The wholesaler’ 
job is to sell the dealer. The 
dealer’s job is to find investors 
in practically every walk of 
life. 


“I don’t think there can be] 


any doubt of the importance 
of the small investor, or the 
need for cultivating the huge 
market he provides. He is ap- 
parently the ultimate consumer 
of the great volume of invest 
ment securities. Yet he is nd 
a good investor. He is losing 
over a billion dollars a yeat 
in fraudulent _investments 
something like $3,000,000 a daj 
Obviously, something is wront 
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with our method of teaching the 
doctrine of sound investments. 


How Can Situation Be 
Bettered? 


“But just how are we going 
to better the situation? 

“Ask the wholesaler to hu- 
manize his copy? 

“What happens when an in- 
yestment house decides to 
break away from custom and 
and talk to the in- 
investor in his own 


tradition 
dividual 
language? 

“Tet me cite a very interest- 
ing instance. 

“Quite recently, one well 
known New York investment 
house did try to reach the pub- 
lic by putting in its offering ad- 
vertisements only what infor- 
mation it thought would be of 
interest to the public. One of 
the advertisements did actually 
appear—a storm of protest 
from their attorneys burst upon 
them. They had taken a very 
dangerous step. Their deletion 
of parts of the advertisement 
could be construed as deliber- 
ate withholding of facts from 
the public. They were invit- 
ing legal action. 

“The members of the firm 
were frightened; they appealed 
to their attorneys for a typ? of 
advertisement safe to publish 
and the result was a setback 
to a style much worse than the 
one preceding the outbreak of 
radical copy. 

“Quite a few wholesalers of 
bonds have had similar experi- 
ences, therefore, when they 
form a selling group and allot 
bonds to dealers for sale in 
their territories, they are quite 
satisfied to continue to adver- 
tise their new issues in the or- 
thodox way. It is the dealer 
who participates in these issues 
“nd subsequently tries to sell 
his bonds to the public, who 
must be brought to realize that 
advertising in his territory 
whether by the syndicate man- 
agement for his benefit or ad- 
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vertising done by him indepen- 
dently unless addressed to the 
investor in terms he will un- 
derstand is largely wasted. 


A Secondary Campaign for 
Benefit of Dealers 


“I have always felt that the 
sum set aside by the syndicate 
members for the offering ad- 
vertisement should be divided 
and a substantial part used in 
a secondary campaign for the 
benefit of the dealers partici- 
pating in the issue. I believe 
that a great deal could be ac- 
complished if some of the lead- 
ing wholesalers would take the 
initiative in this type of ad- 
vertising. There are several 
ways of conducting such a cam- 
paign. Each way has been tried 
and tried successfully. Here is 
one way— 

“Tet us assume that we are 
about to market a bond issue 
for a large industrial firm, but 
a firm little known to the gen- 
eral public. 

“A preliminary ground-break- 
ing campaign could precede the 
formal offering of bonds. It 
could be done in one or a series 
of advertisements addressed to 
the investor in terms he can un- 
derstand. The advertisements 
should be illustrated if possible. 
A series of small pamphlets 
should be prepared for a di- 
rect-by-mail campaign to be 
conducted simultaneously with 
the advertising. All this copy 
should be put out not over the 
names of the dealers or the 
syndicate but over the name of 
the firm borrowing the money. 

“The State of San Paulo issue 
originally offered in March, 
1921, offers an outstanding ex- 
ample of the effectiveness of 
this type of campaign. My or- 
ganization participated with 
several other large Wall Street 
institutions in this financing. 
The issue moved along very 
well until the syndicate had dis- 
posed of all but two million 
dollars of the bonds, then the 
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participating dealers encoun- 
tered considerable difficulty in 
arousing further interest among 
investors. 


An Effective Educational 
Campaign 

“An educational advertising 
campaign was decided upon. It 
consisted of a series of illus- 
trated advertisements giving in- 
teresting facts about San 
Paulo; one advertisement 
showed the size of the State 
of San Paulo to be equal to the 
entire New England group of 
states; one portrayed its lead- 
ership in agricultural and com- 
mercial pursuits; another dealt 
with its high credit standing; 
another with the character of 
its people, etc. 

“A portfolio of these adver- 
tisements was mailed to each 
dealer together with a schedule 
of insertion dates, papers to 
be used, etc. The advertising 
was supplemented with a few 
carefully prepared leaflets for 
direct-by-mail work. The ef- 
fect of this publicity was felt 
almost immediately, and before 
half of the series had been 
published the last bond had 
been placed. The educational 
work done on the first San 
Paulo campaign undoubtedly 
had a beneficial cffect on the 
next piece of financing under- 
taken by the State—the second 
offering of bonds being rapidly 
taken up. 

“The total cost of preparing 
one of these educational cam- 
paigns is negligible in compari- 
son with other syndicate ex- 
penses and is always of assist- 
ance to the dealer in coaching 
his salesmen even if not ac- 
tually used in the newspapers. 

“Bond offering copy in some 
respects is unquestionably re- 
actionary. It is the only branch 
of financial advertising that has 
not shown great progress in the 
last ten years. 

“Our large banks and trust 
companies are telling their stor- 
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ies to the public just as ef- 
fectively as the merchant and 
the manufacturer and they are 
reaping a rich harvest by their 
courage. But why hasn’t offer- 
ing advertising been modern- 
ized. Because there are many 
obstacles barring the way to a 
radical change in the present 
style of investment offering ad- 
vertisement. 


A Few Stumbling Blocks to 
Modernization 


“There is the element of time. 
Many of you know that the in- 
formation used in bond circu- 
lars and advertisements is usu- 
ally prepared in great haste, 
sometimes overnight. There is 
the fear of misstatements re- 
garding the property ‘and the 
necessity for legal approval be- 
fore publication. 

“There is the pride in creat- 
ing the impression that the issue 
has been largely oversubscribed 
in a few hours. But does all 
this compensate for the un- 
placed bonds that lie on dealers’ 
shelves for months, while they 
dread that the banks from 
whom they have borrowed may 
call their loans, forcing them to 
take the only expedient and 
lighten cargo at a severe loss. 

“There is another viewpoint 
which we will have to consider, 
too. Many investment bankers 
already realize the advantages 
of educational advertising. 
They know that they must in- 
terest the public in their bonds, 
but they want this work accom- 
plished through separate cam- 
paigns, which will in no way 
affect the present method of 
presenting new issues publicly. 

“That method is all right for 
the big firm, but the smaller 
dealer cannot afford such an 
increase in overhead. His only 
chance for benefit from offer- 
ing advertising lies in getting 
real selling copy inserted by the 
syndicate management in the 


papers circulating in his terri- 
tory. And I firmly believe 
that if advertising is inserted 
to help the dealer sell bonds, it 
should certainly be selling copy. 

“We cannot expect immediate 
and concerted action from the 
investment banker in modern- 
izing the offering advertisement. 
It is a radical step which will 
have to be approached cau- 
tiously. It is our job in the 
next few years to step in on 
each slow moving piece of fi- 
nancing, prepare a_ forceful 
selling campaign and convince 
our employers that the right 
kind of advertising will do the 
job, where the older method 
falls flat, and I feel that we 
will be most successful if we 
employ a method similar to 
those I have tried to outline 
above.” 


Directors and Representatives 
of F. A. A. 


The following were elected 
directors of the association at 
the close of the convention: 


C. E. Bourne, Royal Bank of 
Canada, Montreal; A. E. Bry- 
son, advertising manager Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co., Chicago; 
Frank Fuchs, advertising man- 
ager First National Bank in 
St. Louis; F. W. Gehle, vice- 
president Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank, New York: 
Paui L. Hardesty, assistant cash- 
ier Union Trust Company, Chi- 
cago; Robert J. Izant, adver- 
tising manager Central National 
Bank Savings and Trust Co., 
Cleveland; Harry H. Johnson, 
Atlanta and Lowry National 
Bank, Atlanta; F. R. Kerman, 
vice-president Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco; E. H. Kitt- 
redge, advertising manager 
Hornblower & Weeks, Boston; 
W. S. Patton, South Texas 
Commercial National Bank, 
Houston; Marjorie E. Schoef- 
fel, assistant secretary Plain- 
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field Trust Co., Plainfield, y, 
J.; Ethel B. Scully, vice-pregi. 
dent Morris F. Fox & Company, 
Milwaukee; Fred M. Staker, 
advertising manager Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City; 
C. H. Wetterau, assistant vice: 
president American National 
Bank, Nashville; Charles R. 
Wiers, assistant vice-president 
National Shawmut Bank, Bos. 
ton; R. E. Wright, manager 
commercial service department 
First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee. 

Representatives, national] 
commission Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World are 
C. H. Handerson, Guy Y. 
Cooke, and E. H. Kittredge to 
succeed F. W. Ellsworth whose 
term has expired. 

Detroit was chosen as the 
convention city for 1926, but 
no date for the convention has 
yet been set. 


Resolutions Passed By 
Convention 


The. following __ resolutions 
were among those passed by 
the convention: 


WHEREAS, The officers and 
Directors of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association for the year 
1924-1925 have served most wisely § 
and loyally their association, and 


WHEREAS, E. H. Kittredge, 
the retiring President, has given 
most freely of his time, his tal- 
ents and his great energies to 
the furtherance of the organiza- 
tion’s well being, and 

WHEREAS, The Program Con- 
mittee selected for this conven- 
tion, under the able chairmanship 
of C. H. “Gus” Handerson, pre- 
sented one of the most construc. 
tive and generally helpful pro- 
grams it has been the good 
fortune of the attending men- 
bers to enjoy, and 

WHEREAS, The Extension 
Committee, under the able 
leadership of its Chairman, Rob- 
ert J. Izant, has given generously 
of its time and skill throughout 
the year to developing a progres 
sive and virile program of ac- 
tivity for our organization, there 
fore be it, 

RESOLVED, That the deep ani 
true appreciation of this Associa- 
tion be expressed to these brilli- 
ant leaders and their associates 
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SEALER 


Statement of Condition 


tm UNION TRUSTa. 


CLEVELAND 


At the Close of Business on 
September 28th, 1925 


“7 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 46,558,049.54 
United States Bonds and Certificates 19,994,742.81 
Other Bonds and Securities 31,111,174.34 
Loans and Discountse............. S 202,848 ,122.85 
Secured Advances to Trust Estates... 199,178.79 
Real Estate and Buildings 16,247,079.58 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, Ete............  3,208,047.54 
Overdrafts 25,618.38 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and 

Acceptances 24,53 1,993.67 




















Total . $344,719,007.50 
LIABILITIES 


Deposits of Individuals, Corporations, 

Banks, Ete. ....$269,9 12,216.60 
United States Government Deposits... 6,222,604.75 
Accrued Interest Payable on Deposits... 1,82.1,822.16 











Total Deposit Liability $277,456,643.51 


Dividend Payable, October Ist, 1925 556,250.00 
Bills Payable with Federal Reserve Bank 5,000,000.00 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 24,546,461.42 
United States Bond Account 550,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Income, Etc 1,231,150.27 
Capital Paid Up 22 ,250,000.00 
Surplus and Current Earnings 18,128,502.30 


Total $344,719,007.50 


m UNION TRUST«. 


CLEVELAND 


























© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 


WILLIAM M. GREVE 
President the Prudence Company, New York 


NE of the most valuable assets of the Prudence 

Company, Inc., is its president, William M. Greve. 
Mr. Greve is one of the most capable real estate men in 
the country. 

He has been with Realty Associates since its organiza- 
tion in 1901, and was one of the guiding hands in organ- 
izing the Prudence Company, Inc., whose stock is owned 
by Realty Associates. A large part of the Prudence 
Company's success and profitable operations have resulted 
from ideas worked out with the other officers and 
directors. The directors of the Prudence Company are 
as follows: Frank Bailey, Leo S. Bing, Irving T. Bush, 
Joseph P. Day, Edward C. Delafield, Jackson A. Dykman, 
William H. English, William M. Greve, William Guthman, 
Crowell Hadden, Louis J. Horowitz, Clifford S. Kelsey, 
Arthur H. Waterman and William H. Wheelock. 

To a great extent it is through Mr. Greve's leadership 
and magnetism that the present loyal and efficient or- 
ganization of the Prudence Company has been built up. 
Mr. Greve is president and director of Realty Associates, 
Gerrittsen Park, Incorporated, Greve & Co., Prudence- 
Bonds Corporation, Prudence Company, Inc., and a 
trustee of the Brooklyn Trust Company. 
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How The Equitable can help 


your foreign business 


If you are engaged in foreign business and carry an 
interest-bearing account with The Equitable’s office 


in Paris, you may— 


njoy the advantages of an 

American bank and be sure 
that your business willbe handled 
with American methods. 


Pay foreign bills by check, thus 
effecting a saving in interest. 


EsTIMATE import costs ona def- 
inite exchange basis, thus elim- 
inating the speculation involved 
in meeting future obligations. 


Buy Exchange toreplenish your 
balance when you consider 
foreign rates tobe most favorable. 


EsTABLISH a valuable local ref- 
erence overseas. 


SECURE first-hand trade and 
credit information. 


SAVE your traveling representa- 
tivestimeandtroublethroughour 
Foreign Travel Service Bureau. 





Among the forty-six principal banks in the Paris 
clearing house, the Paris office of The Equitable has 
ranked from twelfth to fourth in clearings during 
the past eighteen months. By using the foreign 
banking services of The Equitable your business will 
benefit by the prestige and good-will of one of the 
largest banks abroad. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE 
247 Broadway 


UPTOWN OFFICE 

Madison Ave. at 45th St. 
FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 

PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 

BALTIMORE : Calvert and Redwood Sts. 

CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 


LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 

Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix 
Mexico City: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


























Organization of Thrift in Great Britain 


(This article was furnished to THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE by a London banker who prefers 
that his name be not given. It will be found 
to contain an interesting, and it is believed an 
authentic survey, of savings activities in Great 
Britain. Later an article along similar lines 
will be published dealing with savings activities 
in the United States.—THE EDITOR.] 


HE British joint stock banks are 

not specifically organized to cater 

for savings-bank business. They 
are essentially commercial banks. Their 
deposits are repayable on demand or 
very short notice and their business is 
to finance industry through the medium 
of trade acceptances and short-dated 
loans. They do not take participations 
in industrial or other issues, and long- 
term investments or any proposal in- 
volving the extended lock-up of funds 
would be regarded as outside their 
province. Business of such a nature, 
which in other countries might be 
handled directly by the banks, is in 
England restricted to the special types 
of finance and investment houses or to 
the insurance companies or other or- 
ganizations having funds at their dis- 
posal which are not immediately call- 
able. 

For the reason, therefore, that the 
first principle in the organization of the 
joint stock banks is the maintenance of 
a high degree of liquidity in their assets, 
they are not able to earn so high a per- 
centage return as may otherwise be pos- 
sible, and they cannot, therefore, offer a 
high rate of interest for deposits. 


Banks Definitely Encourage Thrift 


But while there is not so large a sav- 
ings bank development definitely within 
the organization of the joint stock 
banks as there is in other countries, the 
activities of the joint stock banks in the 
definite encouragement of thrift are by 
no means negligible. 

All of them specifically invite small 
deposits, generally of £1 and upwards, 
upon which interest is allowed. The 
advantages of dealing directly with a 
conveniently situated local bank, the 


unrivaled security which the standing 
of the bank gives and the convenience 
provided for deposits and withdrawals 
without delay, have been found, by ex- 
perience, to be quite as important as the 
interest factor, and large sums are held 
by the joint stock banks which must be 
regarded as savings. The total current 
and deposit accounts of the ten London 
clearing banks is approximately £1,- 
656,000,000. Of this amount, it is 
estimated that rather less than 50 per 
cent. is on deposit account, bearing in- 
terest. 

It is probable that from the point 
of view of the bank a very large number 
of extremely small deposit accounts is 
not a source of direct profit, but the ad- 
vantages gained through an extension 
of connections and the possibilities of 
small deposits ultimately expanding 
into large dnes, must be taken into con- 
sideration. 


Government Facilities for Thrift 


Undoubtedly, the most important of 
the various thrift organizations in 
Great Britain are either directly con- 
trolled or are supervised by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Post Office Savings Bank is 
specially designed to encourage thrift 
among persons of small means. Depos- 
itors have the direct security of the 
state and interest is allowed on each 
completed pound at a fixed rate of 214 
per cent. per annum. Deposits may be 
made at practically any post office in 
the country and, in amounts not ex- 
ceeding £1, withdrawals may be made 
on demand. For amounts exceeding 
£1, application must be made by post 
to the central department, and the 
equivalent of three days’ notice is 
therefore imposed. 

The Post Office Savings Bank is not 
expected to be a profit-making organ- 
ization and it is not intended that it 
should compete with the commercial 
banks. As a safeguard against the 
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Resources 


over 


$170,000,000 





AUTOMOBILES 


ICHIGAN is justly famed for her motor vehicles. Even 
In the most remote corners of the world they provide daily 
transportation. 


While this industry is but thirty years of age in this state, 
last year it reached a total of $2,218,011,702., wholesale value. 


From the beginning, this bank has been an important link 
in the making and marketing of motor vehicles. It offers un- 
equalled facilities for serving all having banking business in the 
Great Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank, and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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abuse of facilities solely intended to en- 
courage thrift, the amount allowed to 
be deposited in any one year is limited 


to £500. Facilities are also provided 
for the purchase of Government securi- Bonds for 
ties through the post office. 
The Post Office Savings Bank does b k 
not open an account for a smaller sum anks 
than one shilling, but a system is in 
operation which is largely used in 
schools, under which forms are issued 
upon which penny stamps may be af- Nation-wide facilities 
fixed. When the form contains twelve for buying or selling. 
penny stamps, it is taken to a post 
office and exchanged for a deposit book. 
The table below gives particulars 
showing the extent of the activities of 
the Post Office Savings Bank. 


Trustee Savings Banks 


Next in importance to the Post Office 
Savings Bank should be mentioned the 
trustee savings banks. These are under CHICAGO = SAN FRANCISCO 

Me BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 

close Government supervision through LONDON MONTREAL 
an inspection committee appointed 
under the Savings Bank Act of 1891. 
Trustee savings banks also, are insti- 
tutions not conducted for profit. They 
are controlled by trustees who receive 
no remuneration for their services and 
all the funds deposited with them, ex- mainly in the towns. They appeal more 
cept for a margin necessary for ex- particularly to investors who prefer to 
penses and till money, are invested with deal with the actual office at which their 
the National Debt Commissioners. The accounts are kept, and they offer rather 
Government is responsible for all greater facilities for withdrawals than 
moneys actually handed over to the is possible in the post office. Slight 
National Debt Commissioners; but, variations as to minimum deposits exist 
apart from this, there is no direct Gov- among these banks. In some instances, 
ernment guarantee. a penny bank is established within the 

Trustee savings banks are established organization of the trustee savings 





Number of 
accounts Average 
Amount Due to open amount 

of depositors at end due to each 

interest at end of year depositor in 
Received credited Paid of year Active active accounts 
£ £ £ No. £ e. © 
51,165,624 4,375,386 50,397,407 187,248,167 9,180,950 20 7 0 
54,328,429 4,469,871 63,003,924 186,327,584 9,971,675 18 12 10 
60,537,740 4,557,870 58,488,710 203,262,059 11,037,277 18 7 7 
167,726,035 6,018,850 142,029,842 266,348,366 13,203,045 20 2 10 
83,299,484 6,294,213 91,945,200 264,156,529 11,411,676 23 1 11 
87,491,582 6,265,328 89,770,204 268,143,235 11,733,564 22 16 I 








LISS OAL 


The Enchanted Part of Algiers 


UCALYPTUS woods above. The blue bay below. 

Snow crowned mountains in the distance. 
And in this setting .. . . Algiers! With its narrow 
stairways for streets. Its veiled women... . bare 
feet clasped by heavy golden anklets . . . . fingers 
henna-tipped. Its dim Houses of Allah . . . . the 
glimmer of hanging lamps cast on prostrate 
shrouded figures ... . the air opalescent with in- 
cense. In the bazaars... . the cobblers stitch red 
leather babouches. Black bearded M’zabites pass 
in flowing Arab garb. Merchants and buyers 
screamingly bargain. The “Hand of Fathma,” the 
Arab mascot, is for sale. 


Less than a century ago, this was Pirate Town 
....Tuled by the scoundrelly Kasbah. Today, the 
luxurious Hotel Continental entertains the 
visitor to this cosmopolitan city. And the magic 
carpet that sails to Algiers from Marseilles in 
twenty-six hours is—a French Liner. 


With Marseilles and the Riviera only an over- 
night trip from Paris . . . . why not start up “the 
longest gangplank in the world” now? You step 
on board a DeLuxe French Liner — or one-class 
cabin boat—in New York. For six days, you enjoy 
all the luxuries of a hotel afloat . . . . with unex- 
celled service, cuisine and happy companionship. 


You are still under French Line management 
when you motor into the heart of Islam . . . . over 
thousands of miles of fine macadam highways. 
Where you enjoy the luxuries of the twenty-seven 
famous Transatlantique hotels in the color and 
mystery of Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco. Write 
for illustrated brochure a trip in itself. 


Compagnie Genéralé Tran satlantique 
19 State Street, New York 


Offi ces and Agencies in Principal Cities 
of Europe and the United States 











A Complete Banking Unit 


—devoted to serving correspond- 
ent banks in the United States 
outside New York City; 
directed by officers who main- 
tain personal contact with all 
parts of the country, thereby 
keeping constantly informed on 
business conditions and bank- 
ing requirements; 


—possessing in its own organiza- 


tion every banking investment 
and trust service; 


—offering all the facilities, world- 
wide connections and total re- 
sources of our entire institution. 


This is the Irving-Columbia Out-of- 
Town Office, in the Woolworth 
Building, New York — a Banking 
Office that, for all correspondent 
banking purposes, is a complete 
bank in itself. 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 





bank, small amounts being accumulated 
until they amount to a sum which can 
be transferred to an ordinary savings 
account. 


Home Savings Banks Encouraged 


Home savings banks are also en- 
couraged by the issue of special “home 
banks” or money boxes. The rate of 
interest allowed is fixed by the Govern- 
ment and is at present 214 per cent.— 
the same as in the Post Office Savings 
Bank. A statutory limit is imposed 
upon the amount that may be received 
from any one person by way of deposit 
in any one year, the limit now being 
£500. In addition, however, special 
deposits may be received for invest- 
ment in securities of a type approved 
by the National Debt Commissioners. 
The liability of the trustee savings 
bank, in such cases, is for the amount 
of the special deposit and the depositor 
is not entitled to any specific security 
in respect of his deposit. The two sec- 
tions of ordinary and special deposits 
are, also, kept quite separate and the 
assets of the savings bank in respect of 
ordinary deposits are not liable for any 
loss or deficiency in respect of special 
investments. 








In November 1923, the number of 
trustee savings banks in existence was 
148, the total number of depositors 
being 2,250,000, and the total deposits 
amounted to over £108,000,000. In ad- 
dition to this amount, stock due to de- 
positors held by the savings banks 
amounted to £30,000,000. 


Small Investments in Government 
Securities 


An important development in the or- 
ganization of thrift in Great Britain oc- 
curred during the war. With the great 
increase in the volume of Government 
securities, facilities were provided for 
the direct investment of small sums. 

In the case of most of the war loans, 
ordinary applications for amounts of 
£100 and upwards were accepted 
through the Bank of England, but in 
addition a special register was estab- 
lished at the post office through which 
applications for £5 and upwards were 
received. 

Sales of such holdings did not in- 
volve the intervention of a broker, the 
transaction being undertaken by the 
post office, and the system proved to be 
very popular. The large increases 
shown from 1914-1919 in the following 
table are due to war loan transactions. 
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direct services, for facilitating trade with 


in a foreign language. 








| New Yorx Acency 
THE 


BANK OF CANTON 


200 WORTH STREET 
Authorized Capital 41,200,000 Paid Up 41,081,280 Reserve £83,500 
A Chinese Bank maintaining offices at the principal ports, offering 


English-speaking staff eliminates difficulties which often accompany transactions 


Your correspondence is invited 
Heap Orrice: HONG KONG 
Agency: SAN FRANCISCO Branches: HANKOW, SHANGHAI, C ANTON, SWATOW, BANGKOK 
Correspondents in Important Centers of the World 


the United States. The native born 











Investments Through the Post Office 


Securities 

Year bought 
£ 

1918 . 2,344,760 
1915 . 34,015,474 
1917 . 51,996,962 
1919 . . 41,500,304 
1921 .. ‘ 14,297,015 
1922 . cou 9,175,680 


The National Savings Committee 


A further development also inaugu- 
rated during the war period was the 
organization of the national savings 
committee. This committee was estab- 
lished to encourage saving mainly 
through the issue of War Savings Cer- 





Niederosterreichische 


Escompte-Gesellschatt 


(Austrian Discount Company) 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA 


Capital and Reserve 
220 Milliards of Crowns 


All Kinds of Banking Business 


Cable Address : ESCOMPTEGE 














Securities 
standing to 
the credit 
of holders 
Securities at the end 
sold of the year 

£ £ 
1,846,681 26,575,937 
5,917,735 54,674,587 
5,257,446 150,983,409 
11,929,830 215,253,304 
8,848,653 209,730,818 
22,604,530 206,301,968 


tificates, afterwards renamed National 
Savings Certificates. War Savings Cer- 
tificates were first issued in 1916, and 
were sold through the post office, 
at first at 15 shillings, 6d. and later 
at 16 shillings. Each of these cer- 
tificates is of a nominal face value of 
£1, but is payable at that amount only 
after the expiration of five years in the 
case of the earlier issues and six years 
in the case of later issues. The cer- 
tificates are not transferable, but the 
holder may surrender at any time and 
obtain payment at rates varying accord- 
ing to the date of encashment. By a 
subsequent modification, the life of the 
certificate may be extended to ten years, 
at the option of the holder. Whenever 
the certificate is surrendered, the amount 
is payable free of any deduction for 
income tax. No individual may at any 
ene time hold more than 500 savings 
certificates. The National Savings 
Committee organized sub-committees 
throughout the whole of the country 
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Westminster 





Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 


throughout a system of over goo branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 
accumulated experience equip it for the character- 
istic service it places at its customers’ disposal. 


Authorised Capital : $165,000,000 ($5=£1) 





New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.z 
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and encouraged savings clubs wherever 
they could be established (e. g., in busi- 
ness houses, in the army and navy, and 
in various schools). The success of the 
movement is indicated by the fact that, 
from the commencement in 1916 to the 
end of the financial year 1923, the total 
subscribed amounted to £485,765,509. 
Of this figure the actual capital repay- 
ments during the same period amounted 
to £1381,923,978, so that the net 
amount, after deducting repayments, is 
£353,841,531. 


Thrift Organizations Not Under Direct 
Government Control. (a) The 
Birmingham Municipal Bank 


One municipality in Great Britain 
(Birmingham) has established a munic- 
ipal bank. Interest is allowed at 344 
per cent. and the funds of the bank are 
mainly employed in making advances to 
the Birmingham Corporation. Ad- 


vances are also made to borrowers de- 
sirous of purchasing their own houses. 
Deposits amount to about £2,800,000. 


(6) The Yorkshire Penny Bank 


Many years ago there were a con- 
siderable number of banks in England 
described as penny banks, their par- 
ticular function being to receive de- 
posits from one penny upwards. Prac- 
tically all of these have now ceased to 
exist, with the exception of the York- 
shire Penny Bank Ltd., which has over 
3000 branches, agencies or collecting 
centers, composed as follows: 


136 town branches. 
702 village branches. 
2456 banks for school children. 


8294 total branches. 


On June 80 last the bank had over 
1,000,000 depositors, the deposits 
amounting to over £29,000,000. 
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Knauth, Nachod & Kihne 


Leipzig, Germany 


Established 1852 


Seventy-three years of continuous banking 
experience 


Correspondents and connections in all 
parts of the world 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
Foreign Exchange. Securities 


Co-operation extended to investment bankers 
in all matters involving the financing of 


Commercial Firms, Industries and 
Municipalities 


A well trained staff specializing for many 
years in the transaction of American busi- 
ness insures prompt and efficient service 


Correspondence conducted in the English language 
All standard Codes used 


13 Rathausring Cable address 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY NACHOD, LEIPZIG 








Commonwealth Bank 


Spring Street and Bowery 


First Avenue Office 
77th Street and First Ave. 


Bronx Office 
155th Street and Third Ave. 


Lexington Office 
Lexington Ave. at 57th Street 


New York 


Resources over $19,000,000.00 


Member New York Clearing House 
Member Federal Reserve System 
New York State Depositary 


Complete Foreign Banking Facilities 
Correspondents in All Parts of the World 








(c) Railway Savings Banks 


Provision for the encouragement of 
savings is also made by the railway 
companies of the country. These com- 
panies have obtained statutory powers 
for the formation of Railway Savings 
Banks. The interest allowed averaged, 
during 1920, over 334 per cent. De- 
posits are only received from employes. 
The number of deposit accounts in the 
Railway Savings Banks in 1920 was 
119,272, and the total deposits were 
£10,323,939—an average of £86 per 
account. 


(d) Life Assurance 


One of the most important methods 
of saving in Great Britain is through 
life assurance. The premium income of 
the ordinary life assurance companies 
in 1922 amounted to £50,000,000, a 
a large part of which represents pre- 
miums for policies of small amounts. In 
addition, there are what are known as 


the industrial life companies. These 
companies issue life assurance policies 
for smal] amounts and through the sys- 
tem of local house-to-house collectors, 
the premiums are payable, in the ma- 
jority of cases, weekly. The premium 
income of these companies in 1922 
amounted to £31,500,000. 


(e) Building Societies 


These societies are established under 
the Building Societies Act, and their 
object is to assist their members in 
acquiring dwelling-houses, business 
premises, or other freehold, copyhold, 
or leasehold property, for occupation or 
investment. Members’ subscriptions 
are accumulated in a fund which may be 
augmented by deposits and loans, and 
advances are made from the fund to 
assist members in the purchase of prop- 
erties. Security for advances is given 
by a mortgage upon the property pur- 
chased. In 1922 there were 1212 of 
these societies, with a membership of 

767 
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BANKERS INVITED 





FOREIGN BANKS ARE 


INVITED TO CORRESPOND WITH 


The Central Bank of India, Limited 
Bombay (India) 
UR close contact with the commercial activities with five 


Offices in the City and various Branches in other parts of 
India, puts us in the best position to serve you. 


S. N. POCHKHANAWALA, Managing Director 

















1,000,000, the amount standing to the 
credit of members amounting to over 
£80,000,000, and to depositors and 
creditors over £20,000,000. Advances 
on mortgages totaled over £83,000,000 
of which £47,000,000 represented mort- 
gages of £500 and under. More than 
250,000 persons are now purchasing 
properties through building societies, 
their average indebtedness to the socie- 
ties on capital account being £320. 
Nearly a third of the members were, at 
the end of 1922, in receipt of loans on 
mortgage from the societies, and during 
the same year £14,600,000 was repaid 
to the societies by way of reductions 
on the loans. 


Land Purchase Societies 


The general object of these societies 
is to enable persons to become owners 
of plots of land for the erection of 








IONIAN BANK LIMITED 
1839—1925 


A British Bank 


LONDON 
GREECE TURKEY 


EGYPT 











dwelling-houses. The societies acquire 
land, cut it up into plots, make roads, 
lay down sewers, etc. The plots are 
then apportioned, and may be paid for 
either by a lump sum or by instalments. 
In 1922 there were thirty-four of these 
societies, with 3000 members. 


Mortgage Societies 


These societies are similar in their 
operations to societies registered under 
the Building Societies Act; viz., they 
lend money to members upon mortgage 
security to enable them to become owners 
of their houses. In addition, some of 
the societies buy and sell land, build 
houses, and let or sell them to members 
or others. In 1922 there were nineteen 
of these societies, with a membership 
of 14,000, the total balance outstanding 
on mortgage being £1,250,000. 


Housing Societies 


This group includes various societies 
whose main object is the direct provision 
of dwelling-houses. In 1922 there were 
245 of these societies, with a member- 
ship of nearly 13,000. The share cap- 
ital at the end of 1922 amounted to 
£728,000, and the sum due to creditors 
on loan to over £7,250,000. 


Investment Societies 


There is also a small number of in- 
vestment societies, the object of which 
is to enable small investors to obtain 
the advantage of collective investment. 
In 1922 there were eighteen of these 








Trenton Trust Company, Trenton, N. J. 


HE Trenton Trust Company has demonstrated 
that a bank can have security as well as a door- 
way that extends an invitation in itself. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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societies, with a membership of 1600, 
the average amount of interest paid on 
share capital being about 414 per cent. 


(f) Friendly Societies 


Among the societies specially de- 
signed to make provision for such con- 
tingencies as sickness, death, burial, 
ete., may be mentioned “The Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows,” the 
“Ancient Order of Foresters,’ and 
many others. These societies conduct 
their business through local branches, 
called variously lédges, courts, tents, 
etc. They insure commonly against 
sickness and death and undertake na- 
tional health insurance business. As 
some of the funds of these societies con- 
sist of moneys contributed under the 
National Health Insurance Act, they 
cannot all be regarded as savings in 
the strict sense of the term, but the 
funds are all used, in some form or 
another, for relief in case of emergency. 
There are about 20,000 of these socie- 
ties, with a membership of over 3,000,- 
000, and total funds in 1920 amounted 
to £35,500,000. 

In addition to the foregoing, various 
other similar societies exist, among 
which the following may be mentioned: 


Collecting Societies 


These receive contributions by means 
of paid collectors. They insure prin- 
cipally sums at death and, to a minor 
extent, endowment and sickness ben- 
efits. 


1920 Number of societies ................ 52 
1920 Number of policies —..........._ 13,681,079 
1920 Total funds ..................... £28,817,260 


Sickness Benefit Societies 


The principal object of these societies 
is to ensure sickness pay, although they 
often provide other benefits such as 
death pay, accident pay, superannua- 
tion, ete. 


i 
1920 Number of ‘societies 0... 2,348 
1920 Number of members ................ 1,135,127 
TOD NE UIE isiccecetscscitcrnes £9,266,898 





Your 
Paris Correspondent 


More of your clients are visiting 
Paris now than ever before 


Are they receiving the personal 
service to which they are accus- 
tomed at home ? 


We understand their problems 
and can do much to render their 
visit more pleasant 


2 
Mail Facilities for Clients 


Direct Correspondents 
Throughout Europe 


The Travelers Bank 


20 Place Vendome 
Paris 


Bankers Correspondence Invited 














Deposit Societies 


These combine the usual objects of 
the sickness benefit societies with the 
features of a savings bank. The sur- 
plus of contributions, after providing 
for any assurance in respect of which 
they are paid, is allocated to the in- 
dividual members’ accounts, and ac- 
cumulated for them with such additions 
as they may choose to make, and may 
be withdrawn by them as the rules 
allow. 

1920 Number of societies .................. 94 


1920 Number of members ................. 816,426 
1920 Total funds £8,535,242 





Death and Burial Societies 


These insure a sum of money to be 
paid at death or for funeral expenses 
only. 
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Foreign Banking 


Complete facilities for 
financing all types of 
international transac- 
tions in dollars or for- 


. 


eign currencies. .. .’. 


INTERNATIONAL 





PAUL M. WARBURG 
hairman 





AACCEPTANCE 
BANK, INC. 


52 Cedar Street, New York 


F. ABBOT GOODHUE 
President 


























358 
938,184 
£2,713,821 


1920 Numbers of societies ——........ 
1920 Number of members .................. 
1920 Total funds 





Widows and Orphans Societies 


These provide allowances for widows 
and orphans of deceased members. 


1920 Number of societies —............ 73 
1920 Number of members ....................... 43,265 
1920 Total funds £980,302 





There are also numerous friendly so- 
cieties designed for such objects as the 
provision of convalescent homes, medi- 
cal attention, shipwreck relief, miners’ 
accident relief, superannuation, pen- 
sions and annuities. 

984 


943,000 
£4,672,000 


1920 Total number of societies... 
1920 Total number of members .... 
1920 Total funds 





It will be seen that the organization 
of thrift in Great Britain covers a very 
wide field and provides extensive facil- 
ities for saving in many forms. Little 


or no attempt has so far been made to 
co-ordinate the various activities, and 
it is possible that this involves some 
over-lapping and waste of energy. 
Broadly speaking, the thrift movement 
is conducted on a non-profit making 
basis, for with few exceptions, the sav- 
ings banks are under Government con- 
trol, while the building societies and 
other activities conducted under the 
Friendly Societies Act, are almost in- 
variably organized on a co-operative 
basis, any surplus earned being in- 
cluded in the benefits afforded to 
members. 

The methods of propaganda include 
press advertisements, notices in public 
vehicles, and display notices at the of- 
fices of the institutions concerned. 
Greater than all these, however, is the 
personal element. In the case of in- 
surance companies, benefit societies, etc. 
the agents are largely to be found in 
the workshop and the office. It is this 
type of propaganda which experience 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) | 


Head Office: 15 a STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Capital Authorized . ‘ 5 
Capital Subscribed . ‘ ‘i 1 
Capital Paid-up 

Reserve Fund oon Undivided Profits 


BANKERS :—Bank of England; Midland Bank Limited 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan 
Mauritius and Dutch East Indies 


The Bank Mg -_ A Bills = Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
with the East on terms to be had on application. 





Banking and A; 
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shows to be most effective and it is this 
type which should be developed and, 
where practicable, developed in co- 
operation with the employers. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, 
there is little need for special protection 
for emigrant savings. Most emigration 
is to English-speaking countries and 
home remittances are made through 
English-speaking institutions and are 
received and invested through well- 
known home banks or organizations 
such as have been described. 

The account given of the comprehen- 
sive thrift organization existing in 
Great Britain suggests that the success 


achieved is largely due to the extent to 
which varying requirements are met by 
societies specializing in particular forms 
of thrift. There can be no doubt that, 
at least in Great Britain, this special- 
ization is a source of strength and that 
the best results are obtained when a 
society established for one particular 
purpose definitely limits its activities to 
the functions it is qualified to perform. 

Possibly it may be suggested that an 
international organ to study and co- 
ordinate all the diverse thrift organiza- 
tions would be of greater value than one 
limited to the consideration of savings 


banks. 


& 


Review of Countries 


Great Britain 


HE reduction in the Bank of England’s 

rate from 41, to 4 per cent. on October 
1 seems to have been greeted in London 
with both surprise and wonder. Lloyds 
Bank Limited says in comment on the re- 
duction that: “Though the higher rate had 
been ineffective for some time the monetary 
situation was anomalous, the New York ex- 
change standing at the gold exporting point 
and other exchanges also being against us.” 
The bank continues: 


The usual autumn tendency is for gold 
to leave and the bank rate to rise. Since 
the restoration of the gold standard there 
has been, on balance, a considerable influx 
of gold, and although the reduction of the 
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rate in August proved a turning point in this 
respect, no doubt the central institution has 
been able to gauge the possibilities of the 
position and can look with’ complacency on 
the probability of any further considerable 
exports. 


The London Times of October 2, says in 
an editorial regarding the reduction that 
since the decision to reduce the rate came 
as a surprise to the City the effect was pro- 
portionately great; stock markets were 
buoyant, and both investment stocks and 
speculative securities advanced in price. The 
Times continues: 


For some weeks past the 41% per cent. 
rate has proved increasingly ineffective, the 
market rate of discount being 1 per cent. 
below the official minimum. Every one was 
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aware of this situation; but the unpropitious 
season of the year, the fact that several 
exchanges (including the American) are 
against us, that our great export trades are 
still depressed by too high prices, that the 
first half of the current financial year has 
just closed with an unexpectedly large budg- 
et deficit, and that the money market is 
still subject to regulations that restrict its 
freedom—all these factors caused most peo- 
ple to regard a reduction of the bank rate 
as unlikely. The autumn is usually a period 
when gold exports take place, when credit 
is contracted, and the bank rate rises. The 
fact that, in spite of the season of the year, 
the bank court should decide upon the un- 
usual step of reducing the bank rate indi- 
cates, therefore, that they had no alternative. 
Many people concerned with the money 
market might have preferred to see a re- 
moval of the embargo on foreign loans. This 
embargo was imposed, very rightly no doubt, 
during the period when excessive lending 
would not have taken the form of an export 
of gold, bringing a cure in its train, but 
would have caused a fall in the exchange 
and a consequent rise in the level of prices. 
It is to be hoped, however, that it may be 
possible to remove it in the not distant 
future. The policy underlying the restora- 
tion of the gold standard was to set in 


motion certain  well-tried measures for 
making our prices competitive in the interna- 
tional markets. To some extent the reten- 
tion of the embargo on foreign issues, while 
laudable as a temporary precautionary 
measure, tends to defeat this object, for 
it tends to restrict the export of gold; 
while the influx of gold brought here under 
the stimulus of high rates of interest has 
helped to produce a condition of monetary 
ease that was not warranted by our trade 
position, by the level of prices, or by the 
real monetary situation. 

Since August, when the last reduction in 
the bank rate was made, we have lost 
over £4,000,000 of gold, but we have still 
£4,000,000 more than at the end of April, 
when the return to gold took place. In 
all the circumstances it would probably have 
been better to use the gold to strengthen 
the cover for the currency note issue than 
to allow it to create an anomalous mone- 
tary condition. So long as the cover for 
the currency note issue remains inadequate 
and the embargo on foreign issues is re- 
tained, we must regard the London money 
market as in an abnormal condition, unable 
to discharge its full and proper functions 
as an international monetary center, and 
the country as unable to enjoy the full ad- 
vantage of the gold standard. For these 
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reasons it seems unlikely that a further re- 
duction of the bank rate will be made. On 
the contrary, everything suggests that steps 
will be taken to make the 4 per cent. 
rate effective, since the last thing the 
country needs is a speculative “boom” based 
on cheaper money, which would have the 
effect of forcing up prices. 


Inferences Suggested by the Reduction 


The New York Times of October 2 says 
editorially that the reduction of the Bank 
of England’s rate will suggest several in- 
ferences to the observant mind. “One is 
the bad guess of those cocksure London 
critics,” says the Times, “who foresaw that 
the bank would lose all its gold under full 
redemption of its notes unless it progres- 
sively raised the discount rate. The rate 
is now 4 per cent., as against 5 when it 
returned to free gold payments, yet the 
bank’s report of October 1 shows that £4,- 
700,000 more gold has been received from 
abroad in the five intervening months than 
has been withdrawn for export.” 

The Times says that the reduction in the 
rate also shows confidence in the future of 
free gold payments. The editorial goes on 
to say that: 


This second reduction in the rate also 
shows confidence in the future of free gold 
payments. If the outward movement of 
gold in the past few weeks, an entirely fa- 
miliar incident of the season when England 
is buying foreign wheat and cotton, had 
been looked upon by the management as 
imperiling maintenance of such payments, 
at least the bank rate would not have been 
put lower. Yesterday’s change is precisely 
such action as might have been taken in 
an easy-money period before the war. It 
is all the more striking in that the sterling 
rate is now virtually at the point warrant- 
ing shipment of gold from London to New 
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York. Evidently, the restored gold standard 
is believed to be too firmly established to be 
jeopardized by any of the usual pre-war 
influences. 

One other aspect of the reduction is less 
agreeable. It was evidently made to con- 
form the bank’s rate more closely to the 
open London market. After last April’s 
gold resumption, when the bank rate stood 
at 5 per cent., the Lombard Street dis- 
count rate declined from 43%, per cent. to 
41, per cent. in August (when the bank 
rate first came down) and to 31% last week. 
It is difficult to explain this falling money 
rate, which is unusual at London in the 
autumn, except by the growing depression 
and inactivity of British trade. This is 
the distinctly unpleasant side of Great 
Britain’s present economic situation. It 
has some striking resemblances to the simi- 
lar trade depression which prevailed dur- 
ing the first six months after our own 
specie resumption of 1879. But at the 
moment it is an outstanding element of 
discouragement, and all people interested 
in international finance will watch to see 
whether Continental Europe’s abundant 
harvests, after a year of exceptional scar- 
city, will or will not cause revival in the 
foreign market for British goods. 


Germany 


A’ a recent meeting of Berlin bankers 
several speakers warned against the 
dangers of foreign borrowing although all 
were in agreement that capital is needed, 
says an article in the New York Journal 
of Commerce. The article goes on to say that: 
“Even Reichsbank President Schacht, who 
is praiseworthily cautious, has all along de- 
clared that the replenishment of capital can- 
not take place out of native savings within 
reasonable time, and that foreign loans are 
necessary. Yet every sound German finan- 
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cier has a healthy fear of foreign borrowing, 
not because the foreign money is not needed, 
but because he cannot see how it is going 
to be paid back.” The article continues: 


Germany’s Stock of Foreign Exchange 


Germany’s stock of foreign exchange is 
always represented as: being sufficient to 
meet any calls upon it when interest has 
to be paid abroad or when capital has to 
be repaid. But it is not always clear how 
the individual borrowing concerns will ac- 
quire the marks with which to buy this 
exchange from the Reichsbank. Further, 
it is not certain whether the national stock 
of exchange will always remain adequate 
for all drains upon it. The last trade re- 
port (for August) shows a passive balance 
of 454,000,000 marks, this after deducting 
from the import side a net gold and silver 
import of around 100,000,000 marks. The 
twelvemonth terminating August 31, which 
constitutes the first “Dawes year” (repara- 
tions year), has produced an import sur- 
plus of 4,305,000,000 marks. The surplus 
represents credits from and investments by 
foreigners, and if these credits and invest- 
ments dry up undoubtedly imports will de- 
cline. But in that case, where is Germany 
to get the exchange necessary for payment 


of interest on (not to mention repayment 
of capital of) the past credits? The Bank- 
ers’ Congress naturally passed a resolution 
advising caution, in particular condemning 
such borrowing from abroad as is not de- 
signed to increase native production. 

It is not enough to increase native pro- 
duction indiscriminately. It is necessary to 
increase the production of such kinds of 
goods as have a certain foreign market—if 
such goods exist. Only in this way will 
sufficient exchange come in to cover the in- 
creased goings-out on interest which result 
from every foreign loan. Otherwise the 
stock of exchange—which is the Palladium 
of the new currency—will decline. Already, 
as far as is known, it has materially de- 
clined. At first this decline was due largely 
to conversion of foreign bills into gold, in 
accord with Dr. Schacht’s policy and declar- 
ation on this point. The Reichsbank is 
allowed by its statutes to keep part of its 
legal cover in foreign exchange. The whole 
legal cover is 40 per cent. of circulation, 
and of this three-quarters must be gold, 
while the remainder may be stable foreign 
exchange. This regulation is really an al- 
leviation to the bank. But Dr. Schacht de- 
clared three months back that he considered 
complete gold cover superior, and that the 
partial exchange enactment rule is merely 
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a “makeshift.” He intended, he said, to 
convert the whole of the bank’s legal cover 
exchange into gold. In fact this has already 
been done to a certain extent. But in the 
week ending September 15 the bank’s re- 
port for the first time shows a decline in 
the holding of legal cover exceeding the 
gain in the amount of gold. So that—again 
—for the first time—the absolute amount 
of circulation cover held by the bank in 
gold and exchange declined. This has been 
rightly commented on as a sign of the strong 
strain which is imposed on the Reichsbank 
by the demand from business quarters for 
exchange; and this strain is, of course, in 


part an outcome of the heavy import sur- 
pluses. 

The import surpluses have so far been 
mainly financed by foreign loans and in- 
vestments, in part by realizations by German 
individuals and firms of their hoarded for- 


eign currency. Were this not so the strain 
upon the Reichsbank would be unbearable. 
The question of the amount of foreign cash 
which has flowed into Germany and which 
has given her what European economists 
called a “borrower’s active payment bal- 
ance” at a time when her trade balance is 
heavily passive, was discussed at the Bank- 
ers’ Congress. It was stated that foreign 
long term loans and credits granted since 
the Dawes settlement of a year ago, in- 
cluding the American-Dutch-Swedish Ren- 
tenbank Institute’s loans, but not including 
the Reparations loan, total 660,000,000 marks. 
This is, of course, a mere fraction of the 
deficit on the foreign trade balance, given 
as above at around 4,000,000,000 marks. But 
the congress brought out the fact that a 
much larger sum has come in in shape of 
short term credits, and of foreign invest- 
ments in German home-issued loans, stocks 
and other securities. 


Germany’s Troublesome Floating Debt 


The total of these, constituting in effect 
a floating debt, any part of which may have 
to be paid back to abroad at any moment 
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if only the foreign holder chooses to realize, 
is put officially at 1,600,000,000 marks. An 
authoritative member of the congress de- 
clared that this estimate was too high. But 
he added that even a modified estimate 
would mean a_ higher indebtedness to 
abroad than is safe for Germany, and he 
declared that the floating debt to abroad 
must be reduced. 

In no case should it be increased. But 
the increase cannot be prevented. Foreign- 
ers cannot be prevented buying German 
mark stocks and bonds. The exchange so 
brought into Germany is used. to import 
more and more goods, without any corre- 
sponding increase in exports. Whenever the 
foreign investors and speculators realize on 
their stocks and bonds, the mark proceeds 
will be converted into dollars, sterling, and 
gulden, and transferred to abroad. This, 
taken together with the heavy interest and 
capital liabilities on the regular loans, might 
be a serious peril to the currency. Obvi- 
ously the peril cannot arrive as long as 
further foreign loans are negotiable, be- 
cause the new capital inflow will always 
sufficiently meet the outflow, consisting 
mainly of mere interest and dividend lia- 
bilities. But the intelligent German asks: 
How long is this to go on? Some day, 
whether through distrust in Germany or 
because the lending countries may need 
their capital at home, the inflow will cease. 

Foreign capitalists in this respect are less 
critical than competent Germans. This is 
shown by contrasting the methods of a 
purely German creation (though capital- 
ized from abroad), the Gold Discount Bank, 
with the methods of foreign lenders. Both 
practically do the same in effect, if not 
formally. 


Methods of the Gold Discount Bank 


The Gold Discount Bank advances ex- 
change to Germans with which to pay for 
imports. Foreign capitalists advance ex- 
change with the aid of which (as the trade 
figures show) Germans also largely pay for 
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imports. But the Gold Discount Bank 
pursues the rigid rule that its loans shall 
be made only when the borrower can give 
a guarantee that the imported materials will 
be directly re-exported in the shape of 
finished goods; in other words, when the 
transaction leads to more exchange coming 
into Germany than goes out, and when the 
borrower will get from his exports the 
exchange necessary to repay the Gold Dis- 
count Bank. ‘The foreign lender is more 
lenient. In most cases he is content if the 
borrowing German firm is itself solid and 
can give proper security. Unlike the Gold 
Discount Bank, he exacts no guarantee that 
the general condition of Germany’s pay- 
ment balance will ensure his getting his 
dollars, pounds or gulden back. 

This article is not intended to frighten 
foreign lenders out of dealings with Ger- 
many. It is merely a summary of what 
German experts say themselves, a summary 
of commonplaces arising out of the by no 
means satisfactory condition of Germany’s 
foreign trade balance and foreign payment 
balance. 


France 


HE indecisive results of the conference 

between the French and American Debt 
Commissions are a source of disappointment 
to the people of both countries, as well as 
to other countries interested in the question 
of the settlement of international indebted- 
nesses. 

As matters stand at the present writing 
there is a tentative arrangement for a post- 
ponement of a definite settlement for a 
period of five years. During this period 
France would pay annually the sum of $40,- 
00,000, representing interest at the rate of 
1 per cent. per annum on her consolidated 
debt to the United States of approximately 
$4,200,000,000. This proposed arrangement 
is the outcome of a counter proposal made 
by the American Debt Commission following 
the rejection of France’s final offer to pay 
$40,000,000 annually for the first five years; 
69,000,000 annually for the following seven 
years, and $100,000,000 annually for the next 
fifty-six years. The text of this counter 
proposal reads: 


We wish to express our high appreciation 
of the frank and earnest effort of our French 
colleagues to find a basis for settlement of 
this, the most difficult problem which con- 
fronts our two peoples. 

We have before us the revised offer of 
the French Commission, that is, France 
should pay $40,000,000 annually for the first 
five years; $60,000,000 annually for the fol- 
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lowing seven years, and $100,000,000 annual- 
ly for the next fifty-six years, thus spread- 
ing payments over sixty-eight years—there 
being important conditions attached to this 
proposal which render these payments en- 
tirely uncertain. 

The total payments offered imply a_ re- 
turn of the principal of the debt and some- 
what less than 1 per cent. per annum. In 
order to illustrate the sacrifice which such a 
plan would impose upon our people we may 
point out that the present value of the above 
payments if made in full (upon the basis 
of interest which we bear on Liberty bonds) 
is about $1,750,000,000. This amount com- 
pares with over $4,100,000,000 which we have 
to meet in charges upon our taxpayers in 
respect of the loans to France. In the plan 
which we laid before you the present value 
of the payments which we proposed would 
be about $2,800,000,000 as compared with 
the $4,100,000,000 as above, so that we have 
made most important concessions. 


The Question of France’s Capacity to Pay 


We believe it is fully recognized by both 
commissions that the only basis of negotia- 
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tions fair to both peoples is the principle of 
the capacity of France to pay. 

The nub of the difficulty of the two com- 
missions arises from a difference in judg- 
ment as to the future capacity of France to 
pay without, as we have stated, undermining 
her economic and social fabric, and this dif- 
ficulty narrows itself to the future rather 
than to the present, for we are prepared to 
accept the views of the French commission 
as to the immediate difficulties of France. 

In order that we shall not be unmindful 
of every effort to meet the whole problem 
and at the same time to maintain the agreed 
principle of settlement, and that there shall 
be no break in the effective continuity of 
our discussions, we wish to lay before you 
the following suggestion; that is: While we 
cannot accept the proposal made we do 
propose that France shall undertake uncon- 
ditionally to pay the $40,000,000 per annum 
mentioned in your statement as your ca- 
pacity for the next five years. 

This is to be considered full current in- 
terest on the debt during that period, and at 
the end of this five-year period the two Gov- 
ernments shall again review the capacity of 
France to pay and determine at that time 
the amounts which shall be paid over such 
further term as may be then agreed. The 
above is, of course, subject to the approval 
of Congress. 

It appears to us that within this period 
of five years the economic problem with 
which we are mutually confronted will have 
been much clarified and we shall both be in 

osition to make better determination. We 

now that it is the earnest desire of the 
American people not only to be just, but 
that they are willing to make necessary sac- 
rifices. We believe that with peace, the 
natural progress of industry and commerce 
and the recovering strength of France, a 
basis can be found at such later date which 
will meet the views of our two countries. 


The Fall of Caillaux 


Under the above head an editorial in the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, New 
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York, for the week ended October 31, says 
in part: 


The resignation of the Painleve Govern- 
ment in France, and the formation of a new 
Ministry without M. Joseph Caillaux as 
Finance Minister, was no occasion for sur- 
prise. Something of the kind, either the 
resignation of the Ministry or its more or 
less radical reconstruction on the side of 
finance, has been forecast ever since the 
failure of the French debt negotiations at 
Washington, and the reported refusal of the 
Government to approve the compromise 
which was offered. The debt issue, however, 
is only one of several issues which not only 
made M. Caillaux’s continuance in office un- 
likely, but which also raise doubts as to 
whether the new Ministry which has been 
formed may reasonably hope for a long 
lease of life. 

The main reason for M. Caillaux’s down- 
fall is, of course, his failure to devise and 
put into operation effective remedies for the 
generally disordered financial condition of 
France. The difficulties of the task were 
admittedly great. They included the stabil- 
ization of the franc, the stopping of ruinous 
speculation in francs and a debilitating ex- 
port of capital, the funding of the foreign 
debt on practicable terms of payment, the 
establishment of rigorous economies in pub- 
lic expenditure, and such provision of 
revenue as should make possible a bona fide 
balancing of the budget. To do all of these 
things at the same time would have been a 
huge undertaking, even under conditions 
which in any proper sense could be regarded 
as normal, but the difficulties in the way 
were rendered many times more serious by 
the existence of an inflated currency as a 
heritage from the Herriot Government, the 
necessity of funding a huge domestic debt 
consisting mainly of short-term obligations, 
a pronounced unwillingness in the country to 
accept heavy increases in taxation, and a 
political situation in general which made the 
Ministry unstable. 

It was unfortunate that M. Caillaux, whose 
financial abilities his worst enemies have 
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never denied, should have been heralded into 
office as a kind of financial wizard from 
whom miracles were to be expected. It was 
equally unfortunate that he should have oc- 
casionally spoken on financial questions with 
a confidence which his performance failed 
to justify. One who is hailed as a savior, 
and talks in a large way of what he expects 
to do, must realize what is' expected of him 
or suffer eclipse, and eclipse has happened, 
for the moment at least, to M. Caillaux. 
Whether or not, however, taking all the 
circumstances into account, he might have 
succeeded better than he did is less im- 
portant for the future of France than is 
a clear realization of the nature of the 
difficulties which he faced, and which 
Premier Painleve, who has himself taken 
aed the portfolio of Finance, will also have 
o meet. 


Italy 


N improved tone in the Italian indus- 

trial situation as evidenced by in- 
creased importations of American raw cot- 
ton, mineral oils and bar copper has served 
to increase total imports from the United 
States to 3,866,000,000 lire during the first 
six months of 1925, according to a report 


received at the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce at Washington from Rome. 

The figure, which is 1,400,000,000 lire 
greater than the value of imports from 
this country during the corresponding period 
of last year, includes the value of increased 
quantities of American manufactured prod- 
ucts imported, the demand for which arose 
from better conditions in industrial centers 
of Italy. 

Large gains in wheat imports from the 
United States were noted for the first six 
months of this year, the report stated, but 
this is attributable to the low Italian wheat 
yield during 1924. 

While the value of the lire was lower 
during the period of this year considered 
than during the corresponding period of 
1924, the report declared that the increase 
of a billion four hundred million is more 
than enough to make up the difference and 
may be accepted as an indication of the 
persistent demand for American products 
on the part of Italy. 

The increase of imports of American 
manufactured products is taken as strong 
evidence of this demand. For example, im- 
ports of American machinery and apparatus 
during the first six months of 1924 were 
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valued at 35,500,000 lire, 12.2 per cent. of 
the total Italian imports of this class, as 
compared with 62,500,000 lire, or 12.9 per 
cent. of the total, for the first six months 
of this year. This increase is due in part 
to higher prices, as is shown by quantity 
statistics which give a tonnage gain of only 
16 per cent. 

Importation of American cotton manufac- 
tures advanced in spite of the activity of 
the local industry and reached a value of 
8,249,000 lire, as against 5,847,000 in the 
1924 period. 

Italian exports to this country include a 
wider variety of commodities than do their 
imports from us. Imports are restricted 
principally to wheat and raw materials, al- 
though raw materials and foodstuffs head 
the list of Italian exports to the United 
States. For example, unmanufactured silk 
was the leading item during the first six 
months of 1924, with a value of 214,556,000 
lire, a figure greatly in advance of that for 
the corresponding period last year, when 
it stood at 89,421,000 lire. Olive oil, always 
an important factor in Italian trade, rose 


to second place with a value of 97,688,000 
lire, as against 69,330,000 for the period last 
year, while cheese was in third place with 
a value of 84,629,000 lire. 

A most striking advance was registered 
in artificial silk. In the first six months 
of this year Italian exports to the United 
States reached the high total of 1000 metric 
tons, valued at 51,316,000 lire, as compared 
with 322 metric tons valued at 5,367,000 lire 
for the corresponding period of 1924. 


The Netherlands 


= reduction in its discount rate by 
the Bank of Netherlands from 4 per 
cent. to 344 was a great relief to the stock 
exchange, which welcomed the apnounce- 
ment by a bullish outbreak, favoring par 
ticularly the rubber share market, accordiny 
to the New York Times of October 10. Th 
Times says further: 


When the Bank of England reduced its 
discount rate to 41, per cent. on August 5 
it was believed in this market that he 
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Specially favorable terms for clean and documentary collections are 
offered to American banks and bankers by the 
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is about 12.045, with the export point 12.17. 
Yesterday London exchange was steadier at 
12.0512. 

The reduction of its rate by the Bank of 
England at a time when gold was flow- 
ing out has attracted much _ discussion. 
Professor Freyda of Amsterdam University 
holds the belief that the discount apparatus 
nowadays does not retain its old-time con- 
trol over gold movements unless simul- 
taneous changes are made in the price of 
gold. 

In Dutch banking circles it is believed 
that the Netherlands Bank will reduce the 
gold price further, largely in view of the 
fact that the lowering of the London bank 
rate has sufficed to start a return movement 
to New York both of American balances 


and gold. The Dutch bank rate is now on 


the pre-war level and money for fixed ma- 


all connection with politics by transforming 
the present “Banking Office of the Ministry 
of Finance” into a National Bank of Issue. 
Early in 1919, after the partition of Austria- 
Hungary, the new Republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia, which was one of the successor States 
to the old empire, found it necessary to 
arrange to take over the administration of 
the branch offices of the Austro-Hungarian 
National Bank, which were located in the 
territory of Czechoslovakia. 

The foreign information department of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York 
has received official data showing that the 
Banking Office of the Ministry of Finance 
which was organized for this purpose, since 
that time has virtually exercised all of the 
functions of a bank, discounting bills, mak- 
ing advances on collateral, giving banking 
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facilities to the public in the form of current 
accounts, and also controlling all transac- 
tions in foreign bills and foreign currencies. 

This office also was charged with the duty 
of managing the currency of the State. 
Under the administration of the Banking 
Office, the currency of Czechoslovakia 
gained a greater stability than that of any 
Continental country which had been engaged 
in the war. 





Trade With Sweden 





Aktiebolaget 


Goteborgs Bank 


Gothenburg and Stockholm 
SWEDEN 


Established in 1848 


Own capital Kr. 78,750,000 
(over $20,000,000) 


Through our many branches and 
correspondents all over Sweden 
we are able to offer every accom- 
modation possible for banking 
transactions in Sweden. 


Cable address: Gotabank 











T HE current monthly report of the Bank 
of Norway, Oslo, on economic conditions 
in Norway says that: 

The movements in the note circula- 
tion of the Norges Bank in July were 
similar to those of last year, but the 
figures were lower. The circulation amount- 
ed to 384,100,000 kroner at the end of July, 
as against 387,200,000 kroner last June and 
395,300,000 kroner July 1924. Loans 
underwent a substantial reduction; viz., from 
377,900,000 kroner to 324,600,000 kroner, but 
owing to a seasonal fall in deposits, especial- 
ly in public deposits, a corresponding re- 
duction in the note circulation was not ob- 
tained. A comparison will show a stronger 
position toward foreign banks than last 
year, balances held abroad having increased 
from 10,100,000 kroner to 58,100,000 kroner 
between July 1924 and July 1925. A foreign 
indebtedness, which in July 1924 amounted 
to 9,700,000 kroner, has been covered long 
ago. 

The rise in the krone continues under the 
influence of speculative purchases for for- 
eign account. The rates quoted in New York 
on July 31 represented 67.4 per cent. of the 
parity as compared with 66.9 per cent. June 
30, 63.1 per cent. May 31, and 57.1 per cent. 
February 28. The upward movement is 
stronger than justified by the economic sit- 
uation, and there are consequently growing 
chances for a reaction. 

The bond market moved in sympathy with 
the exchange, krone bonds being on the 
whole higher, whereas the tendency as re- 
gards sterling bonds was weaker. The turn- 
over of bonds on the Oslo exchange in July 
exceeded that of June. The stock market 
was dull with declining rates. 
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The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 


The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 
production of the Islands. 


Che Bank of the Philippine Jolande 


Reserve funds .°. . 





Capital fully paid-up . (Pesos) 6,750,000 - ($3,375,000) 
- Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoito, Cesu, ZAMBOANGA 


William _T. Nolting - °_« 
oseph F. Marias - - 
ulgencio Borromeo - 


E. Byron For 
. Freixas - 
P. J. Campos - 
. M. Browne - 
-M.Garcia - 


Correspondents in all parts of the World 
Special attention given Collections 


2,250,000 - ($1,125,000) 


Chief, Foreign Department 
- + + Chief 
- + Manager 


- + Manager 
Manager Zamboanga 


























The fall in the wholesale prices continues 
and the official index as per July 15 was 
lower by 6 points at 254 (prices of 1913 
equal 100). There was equally a decline in 
the index for retail prices for fuel and food- 
stuffs. 

The volume of foreign trade in June 
was higher than in May, but the surplus of 
imports remained unchanged. The surplus 
amounted to 102,000,000 kroner for the sec- 
ond quarter of the current year as against 
176,000,000 kroner in the corresponding 
quarter of 1924 (labor conflicts). For the 
first half-year of 1925 the surplus of imports 
was 171,000,000 kroner as against 296,000,- 
000 kroner for the corresponding period 
last year. When compared with the differ- 
ences between imports and exports in pre- 
war years the present figures are satisfac- 
tory. 

There is no improvement on the freight 
market, although a firmer tendency has been 
noticed in the River Plate. 

There is no substantial alteration in the 
industrial situation. The work has, how- 
ever, ceased in the canning factories on ac- 
count of a conflict between employers and 
workers. The tariffs are approaching their 


end in several branches, and negotiations 
have been started in order to fix new wages 
and other working conditions. 

The number of unemployed is still de- 
creasing, but remains somewhat higher than 
in July 1924. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


The statement of the Chosen Industrial 
Bank Limited, Keijo, Chosen, Japan, as of 
June 30, 1925, shows total resources of yen 
244,184,346, commercial deposits yen 56,234,- 
508, savings deposits yen 6,915,304, loans 
and advances yen 148,503,450, paid-up cap- 
ital yen 15,000,000 and reserve fund yen 
2,853,270. The net profit of the bank for 
the first half-year of 1925 was yen 1,541,062. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Australia as of June 
30, 1925, shows total resources of £141,783,- 
644, deposits, accrued interest and rebate 
£35,155,565, savings deposits £42,313,086, 
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A common instruction in business transactions with Porto Rico: 
“PLEASE PRESENT DOCUMENTS THROUGH 
BANCO DE PONCE.” 


Our main efforts being directed to the promoting of trade relation- 
ship between the continental United States and this Island, we 
have specialized our collecting services to further our purpose. 


BANCO DE PONCE 


PONCE, PORTO RICO 


Capital - $750,000.00 
Assets - 


We solicit your collections. 








Surplus - $175,000.00 
$5,000,000.00 


Correspondence invited. 




















capital £4,000,000 and reserve fund £696,- 
608. 
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The statement of the Colonial Bank, now 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) as of June 30, 1925, shows total 
resources of £10,079,142, deposits at interest 
and current accounts £6,973,038, advances 
to customers and other accounts £3,343,607, 
paid-up capital £600,000 and reserve fund 
£300,000. The net profits for the first half- 
year of 1925, after providing for all ex- 
penses and including £27,621 brought for- 
ward from previous half-year amounted to 
£93,029. ‘This sum has been disposed of as 
follows: 

£ 


To provision for bad and doubtful debts....10,000 
To write off bank premises 10 
To staff bonus fund 
To a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum, less income tax for the half- 
year ended June 30, last 
To shareholders in consideration for re- 
payment of Dominion income tax for the 
year ended March 31, 1925 - 
Carried forward to next account . 


© 


The statement of condition of the Anglo- 
South American Bank, Limited, London, as 
of June 30, 1925, shows total resources of 
£69,258,559, current deposits and other ac- 
counts £42,551,755, advances to customers 
£22,407,261, paid-up capital £4,367,330 and 
reserve fund £4,000,000. The net profit for 
the year, including £350,100 brought for- 
ward from previous account, and after pro- 
viding for all expenses, amounted to £781,- 
122. This sum has been disposed of as 
follows: 
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To interim dividend paid on 
1925 





To final dividend of 5s. 

income tax 
To staff pension fund ad 
Carried forward to next account ............... 


-@ 


The statement of the Hollandsche Bank 
Voor Zuid-Amerika as of July 1, 1925, shows 
total resources of fi. 72,431,743, deposits 
fl. 16,277,374, capital fl. 17,580,000 and _ re- 
serve fund fi. 1,200,000. The net profit for 
the year, after providing for all expenses 
and including a_ balance of fi. 449,769 
brought forward from previous account, 
amounted to fl. 1,622,398. This sum has been 


disposed of as follows: 
fl. 


To statutory reserve os --+-ee--850, 000 

To bank premises account 

To dividend preference shares .................... 4,000 
dividend ordinary shares ........................525, 

To dividend tax 
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The statement of the Yasuda Bank Lim- 
ited, Tokyo, as of June 30, 1925, shows total 
resources of yen 686,954,377, current account 
and other deposits yen 591,120,663, advances 
to customers, etc., yen 571,870,331, sub- 
scribed capital yen 150,000,000 (of which 
yen 57,250,000 is uncalled) and reserve fund 
yen 51,622,882. 
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The statement of the Commercial Bank of 
Australia Limited, Melbourne, as of June 
30, 1925, shows total resources of £25,237,- 
440, government and other deposits £19,- 
666,798, bills discounted and other advances 
£14,273,165, paid-up capital £2,860,804 and 
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Rotterdamsche 
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Rotterdam Amsterdam 
The Hague 


Capital . . . . . 150,000,000 
Reserve ... . . 120,000,000 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
_travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 
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Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 


all care with efficiency and promptness. 


Representative for the United States 


J. Enderman, 31 Nassau Street, New York 
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as follows: 
£ 
reserve fund 
reduction of bank premises 
officers’ guarantee and provident fund 
interim dividend on preference shares 
paid in February 1925 
To interim dividend on ordinary shares 
paid in February 1925. 39,943 
To a half-yearly dividend on the pref- 
erence shares at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum 42,347 
To aéie half-yearly dividend on 
ordinary shares at the rate of 15 per 
cent. per annum . 
Carried forward to next account 172,057 
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The statement of condition of the North- 
ern Banking Company Limited, Belfast, as 
ofAugust 31, 1925, shows total resources of 
£17,290,400, deposits and current accounts 
£13,954,740, advances to customers, etc., 
£10,869,672, paid-up capital £700,000, re- 
serve fund £800,000. The net profit for the 
year, after providing for all expenses and 
including the balance of £66,220 brought 
forward from previous account, an:wunted 


5 


To income tax paid on above shares - 
To reduction of bank buildings account.... § 
Transferred to contingency account 
Carried forward to next account 
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The statement of the Australian Bank of 
Commerce Limited, Sydney, as of June 30, 
1925, shows total resources of £15,395,936, 
total deposits £11,294,435, advances to cus- 
tomers, etc., £9,138,344, paid-up capital 
£1,840,000, and reserve fund £740,000. The 
net profits for the year, after providing for 
all expenses, amounted to £180,765. This 
sum has been disposed of as follows: 


£ 


To reserve fund 50,123 

To reduction of bank premises account....10,000 

To interim half-yearly dividend at the 
rate of 7 per cent. per annum paid 
January last : 

To a final half-yearly dividend at the rate 
of 8 per cent. per annum 








This leaves a balance of £5,041, added to 
which the sum of £49,517 brought forward 
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branch at Caguas. 





rrr 65% of the imports of Porto Rico enter through the Port 

Our head office is in San Juan, our branches are 
at such strategic points, for commercial banking and collections, as 
the seaports of Arecibo, Mayaguez and Ponce with an inland 
We have an intimate knowledge of the people 


while safeguarding the interests of our clients in the United States. 


We Specialize on Collections 
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from previous account leaves £54,559 to be 
carried forward to next account. 
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The statement of the Bank of New 
Zealand, Wellington, as of March 31, 
1925, shows total resources of £47,557,- 
730, total deposits £30,079,282, advances to 
customers, etc., £19,329,186, paid-up capital 
£5,029,988 and reserve fund 2,325,000. The 
net profit for the year, after providing for 
all expenses and including the balance from 
previous account, amounted to £1,042,465. 
This sum has been disposed of as follows: 


£ 


To a dividend on preference “B’’ shares 
(making £112,500 for the year) 

To a dividend on ordinary shares (mak- 
ing £400,000 for the year) 

Transferred to reserve fund (making it 
£2,575,000) 

Carried forward to next account 
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The statement of the Industrial Bank of 
Japan, Limited, Tokyo, as of June 30, 1925, 
shows total resources of yen 504,976,687, 
fixed deposits yen 18,936,897, special deposits 
yen 35,938,703, advances to customers, etc., 
yen 193,449,292 and paid-up capital yen 50,- 
000,000. The net profits for the half-year, 


250,000 
513,299 





after providing for all expenses and includ- 
ing the sum of yen 710,898 brought forward 
from previous account, amounted to yen 3,- 
413,933. This amount has been disposed of 
as follows: 

Yen 


To reserve against losses 
To dividend equalization reserve 
To dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. 

per annum on paid-up capital ............ 2,000,000 
To remuneration to officers 100,000 
Carried forward to next account 813,933 
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The statement of condition of the National 
Bank of New Zealand Limited, London, as 
of March 3i, 1925, shows total resources of 
£17,371,871, deposits and current accounts 
£10,822,911, advances to customers, etc. 
£8,905,737, paid-up capital £1,500,000 and 
reserve fund £1,470,000. The net profit for 
the year, after providing for all expenses 
and including £155,558 brought forward 
from previous account, amounted to £306,- 
697. This amount has been disposed of as 
follows: 


To a dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. 
per annum for the year ended March 
31, last 

To payment of a bonus of 2 per cent 

To reserve fund 

To pension and gratuity funds 

Carried forward to next account 
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Progress of the Anglo-American Bank 
of Greece 


Athens, which was organized in the 

early part of 1924, and began busi- 
ness on June 24, 1924, with a capital of 
12,500,000 drachmas has shown a very re- 
markable growth. The company had been 
in business only a few months when it was 
necessary to double this capital to 25,000,- 
000 drachmas. In December of 1924, the 
bank purchased the Bank of Samos, Samos, 
Greece, and the capital was again in- 
creased, this time to 50,000,000 drachmas. 
A considerable portion of this final stock 
increase was taken in England, Canada, 
Egypt and the United States. 

The bank was organized to transact a 
general banking business, and has already 
established branch offices and agencies in 
other cities in Greece and abroad. Judging 
from the dividends now being paid by other 
banks in Greece, and from the fact that 
bank failures in that country are unknown, 
it seems to have a bright future before it. 
Net profits for the period ending September 
5, 1925, amounted to 223,212.89 drachmas. 

The balance sheet as of June 30, 1925, 
shows total resources of  63,143,737.92 
drachmas of which cash on hand amounted 
to 2,191,873.70, cash with correspondents 
11,574,044.72, and investments to 20,082,- 
118.20. 

The bank also has an affiliated company, 
the Anglo-American Securities Corporation, 
of which George Brown, one of the organ- 


Tae Anglo-American Bank of Greece, 


GEORGE BROWN 
A director Anglo-American Bank of Greece, 
Athens, and president Anglo-American 
Securities Corporation 


izers and a director of the bank, is president. 
Mr. Brown was born in Athens, but went to 
Edmonton, Canada, when about twelve 
years old. He is interested in many enter- 
prises in Edmonton—banks, theaters, etc. 
He is also developing a new seashore city 
named Vouliagmeni, near Athens. 


The Aktaion Palace Hotel Athenee-Phallere, one of Mr. Brown’s enterprises, 
within a half hour’s travel from Athens 














NEW BUILDING FOR THE UNION INSTITUTION FOR SAVINGS, 
BOSTON 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Architects and Engineers 
We would be glad to help you solve your 


bank building problem 
Write us for booklet 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Eniror. 





Tue Banxers Macazine has secured the services of a capable credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail ve included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, Tez Bankers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 








Audited Statements and Auditors’ Certificates 





HIS article is the eighth of a series 

by the Credit Editor on credit and 
credit department methods. In the 
April issue, two of the usual types of 
business organizations (the proprietor- 
ship and the vartnership) were discussed, 
with particular reference to the division 
of ownership. In the May issue, the 
corporate form of business organization 
was similarly considered. The article 
in the June issue was devoted to a gen- 
eral discussion of the most common busi- 
ness statements, the trial balance, the 
balance sheet, and ‘the profit and loss 
statement. In the July, August and Sep- 
tember issues, the balance sheet was 
taken up in detail, and the October issue 
covered the profit and loss statement in 
detail. 











ANY companies have their books 
audited by an outside accountant; 
that is, the records and books are 

regularly kept by the company’s own book- 
keeping and accounting force, but at regu- 
lar intervals, perhaps once a month, more 
frequently once a year, the company will 
engage an independent outside accountant. 
The duties of the accountant vary usually 
in accordance with the desires of the com- 
pany. It would appear that the original 
idea and thought that prompted the en- 
gagement of accountants was to have an 
independent and disinterested party come 
in, check over and verify the records and 
certify to their correctness, criticize and 
make recommendations regarding the ac- 
counting practices of the company and com- 
ment concerning the goodness of assets, full- 
ness of liabilities as shown, and also other 
features surrounding and relating to the 
financial condition of the company. 

To qualify an accountant to make such 


an audit and report of a company’s posi- 
tion considerable training is required, and 
to afford reasonable assurance that those 
who ordinarily perform such work are so 
qualified, standards and requirements were 
set up in states as regards one who is to 
use the title of “certified public accountant.” 
The standards and requirements vary with 
the individual states and the requirements 
of some are much stricter than the re- 
quirements of others. 

However, while such requirements and 
standards perhaps offer reasonable assur- 
ance as to the ability of those who use the 
title “certified public accountant,” it must 
be appreciated that they offer little assur- 
ance to the company employing the ac- 
countant, or more particularly to a third 
party, of either the completeness and scope 
of the work which the accountant will per- 
form or the extent and clearness of his 
report. The completeness and scope of the 
work and the extent and clearness as well 
as completeness of the report, as a rule, 
rest with the demands of the company em- 
ploying the accountant. At times, perhaps 
the third party has a chance to dictate or 
suggest. Perhaps it would not be out of 
line to say that, in many cases, the interest 
or lack of interest displayed by the third 
party (the credit man), influences the de- 
mands of the company on the accountant. 
The responsibility for a complete report, 
therefore, largely rests on the third party, 
the credit man. Of course, it is seldom 
that the credit man is asked what sort of 
a report he desires, but his interest and 
expressions to the company from time to 
time should indicate his expectations and 
wishes. 

Of course, the demands of the credit man 
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might be such that the company thought the 
financial disbursement necessary to fulfill 
his requirements an exorbitant amount. 
Regardless, however, of the desire of the 
company relating to the financial disburse- 
ment involved or the concessions made by 
the credit man over his original demands, 
the credit man should always insist that 
the accountant, in his report, clearly set 
forth the depth and scope of his audit and 
what he has done and what he has not 
done to substantiate the correctness of the 
figures submitted. 

The credit man should have reason to 
feel that he is receiving something better 
and more valuable when he receives an 
audited report, in preference to direct un- 
audited figures. In the case of the audited 
report, the credit man is supposed to re- 
ceive a report prepared by an independent 
disinterested accountant. The idea is fine 
and the auditor should always be a disin- 
terested party, conducting and preparing 
his report on an independent basis and giv- 
ing in his report a full intimation as to the 
depth and scope of his audit. The proper 
independent audited statement gives the 
credit man assurance, that he cannot or- 
dinarily gain from a direct statement, that 
his judgment is well founded, whatever the 
course of his action might be. A proper 
auditor’s report containing balance sheet, 
profit and loss statement, explanations of 
various items, details that relate to features 
surrounding the business, contingent lia- 
bility, ete., constitutes’ a highly desirable 
form for the credit man to receive infor- 
mation regarding the financial status of 
the company. If, for financial reasons, the 
verification of any items or the proving of 
the correctness of any figures or features 
has been omitted, it is the accountant’s 
place to state those things which he has 
and has not done. 

We find many accounting firms and in- 
dividual _accountants scattered all over, and, 
unfortunately, audited statements are not 
always all that they should be. Individual 
accountants audit the books of several 
friends and, in many cases, the audit is 
not that of an independent disinterested ac- 
countant. Some accountants and account- 
ing firms allow their clients to dictate cer- 
tain features in connection with the audit 
and the information contained in the re- 
port or certificate. The idea sometimes is 
that the company knows its creditors desire 
audited figures, and this is the sole pur- 
pose and only appetite they set about to 
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satisfy when they engage an accountant. 
They want merely a report, with an ac- 
countant’s signature on it, prepared for as 
little money as possible, the idea in mind 
being to obtain more credit, or at least 
maintain what credit they already have at 
their disposal. Such a report defeats the 
purpose of an audit; it is not that of a 
disinterested party and does not contain 
constructive criticism which would enable 
the company to set its organization in better 
order. 

Securing a statement which will be called 
an audited one because it is over some ac- 
countant’s signature, and which will make 
a satisfactory showing to creditors, is per- 
haps, as indicated above, the thought that 
in many cases prompts the engaging of an 
accountant. When audited statements go 
on such a basis, and the accountant does 
not set forth in his certificate the nature 
of his audit, audited statements lose their 
value. The accountant’s greatest asset 
should be his certificate, and he should 
never allow his client to practically write 
it for him. 

One of the greatest things that could 
happen to the accounting profession would 
be the formation of a national organiza- 
tion of accountants, the organization to set 
forth and maintain such high ideals and 
standards that only the highest type ac- 
countants could be members; such an or- 
ganization to be governed by a strong non- 
partial hand, to make its ideals and stand- 
ards co-ordinate with the desires, wishes 
and requirements of credit men and credit 
organizations in the preparation of audited 
reports, making these standards known, and 
dismissing offenders from the organization. 
Such an organization would find the wel- 
come hand of credit men. 

However, it is not the intention of this 
article to set forth what the accountant 
should take it upon himself to do. It rather 
aims to clearly point out that there are 
many accountants who do not live up to 
the traditions and purposes of their organi- 
zation, and that if the profession is grow-_ 
ing weaker in this respect, it is necessary 
for those who use the reports, the credit 
men, to insist that the accountants live up 
to the fundamental purposes of their pro- 
fession. 

Certificates should be more than a collec- 
tion of words, arranged at the foot of the 
statement in order to afford some means 
of leading up to a convenient place for 
the accountant to affix his signature. 
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It is not uncommon to see certificates 
such as these: 


“Certified correct to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief.” 

“We hereby certify that the above state- 
ment reflects, to the best of our knowledge 
and belief, the true and accurate financial 
condition.” 

“We hereby certify that we have examined 
the books of account ‘and records of 
2M as at the close of 
OD o.ccnsncrsniniaaniincean and based upon our 
examination and information submitted to 
us, it is our opinion that the above con- 
densed statement shows the true financial 
condition of the firm at the above date.” 





audited the accounts of 
, and hereby certify 
that, in our opinion, the above balance sheet 
sets forth its true financial condition at 


“We have 





A study of the above certificates indi- 
cates many weaknesses. They leave much 
for one to imagine. All are incomplete. The 
credit man does not doubt the accountant’s 
statement “in my opinion the balance sheet 
correctly sets forth the true financial con- 
dition” or “the above statement is correct.” 
He realizes that the accountant’s training 
is presumably such as to qualify him to 
judge the correctness of statements, but 
on the other hand, the accountant is prob- 
ably unknown to him and is in no way 
obligated to him if his judgment as to the 
correctness should prove wrong. For these 
reasons alone, the accountant should qualify 
his remarks as to his estimation of the cor- 
rectness by giving a full intimation of the 
depth and scope of his audit and the ex- 
tent to which he has gone to verify the 
assets and substantiate the correctness 
thereof. Such an intimation must neces- 
sarily include comment concerning the good- 
ness, basis of valuation, etc., of each asset 
item and cannot refrain from mentioning 
the verification and extent of liabilities, 
contingent liabilities, ete. 

Certificates such as the foregoing would 
intimate that the credit man is to assume 
that the books of the company have been 
checked back, that cash on deposit, accounts 
receivable, other moneys due the company, 
and debts owed by the company have been 
verified by direct correspondence to sub- 
Stantiate their extent and correctness as 
shown by the books; that merchandise has 
been verified as to quantity and pricing, 
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that titles to properties have been searched, 
etc. It seems out of order that all this 
should be assumed. 

The accountant seems to have little reason 
to assume he need merely say that the 
statement is correct and that purely on the 
strength of this, credit men should feel 
perfectly safe to loan liberally their own 
funds, or those of their organizations. 

Certificates will bear careful scrutiny and 
too much should not be taken for granted. 

The foregoing articles have covered a dis- 
cussion of the balance sheet and the profit 
and loss statement, and have indicated de- 
sirable information for the credit man to 
have respecting each. In the September 
issue a balance sheet form was suggested, 
and a questionnaire prepared raising many 
questions as to details which should be fur- 
nished. The audited balance sheet and audi- 
tor’s report should cover all the reasonable 
points and questions which might be raised 
as to the goodness of items, correctness of 
figures, and financial status of the company. 

Some banks, on their own printed form, 
which they give the customer to fill out, 
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add a printed certificate, and ask the com- 
pany to have its accountant sign it, thereby 
certifying to the correctness of balance 
sheet, profit and loss statement, and full 
details desired. 

Of course, probably most accountants 
prefer to submit statements and data in 
their own form of report. The degree of 
satisfaction of the accountant’s report 
should be in direct proportion to the com- 
pleteness of his certificate. 

The credit man is not after a copy of 
the accountant’s signature, but a report of 
what he did audit, and what he found. 

It would be needless to cover here all 
the minor points which the certificate should 
cover. The September issue indicated the 
information desired. Whether the state- 
ments come on one of the bank’s own forms, 
or in an auditor’s report, the points to be 
covered are identical. 





Questions and answers on bank 
credit problems follow as usual and 
will continue each month. 











QUESTION: Many times, in making 
comments concerning a company and its 
financial statement, I have pointed out the 
cash position shown on statement date, and 
written a sentence or two regarding same. 
The person reviewing my comments has 
criticized my dwelling on this feature, stat- 
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ing no importance could be attached to it. 
I would appreciate a line from you, giving 
me your advice.—M. A. C. 


ANSWER: Personally, I have never felt 
warranted in dwelling at any length on com- 
ments concerning the cash position, as I 
have felt it was time wasted. If the analy- 
sis is made for an officer or an experienced 
credit man, I am sure he is not much in- 
terested in reading lengthy comments re- 
garding the cash position. Were the cash 
shown in the statement a reflection of the 
usual cash working balance over the year, 
one would be warranted in talking somewhat 
about it. However, the cash shown on 
statement date cannot be construed as such. 
Some merchants will draw their cash down 
on statement date, using it to pay off debts, 
and thereby bringing cash below the usual 
working balance. An equal amount off both 
current assets and current liabilities, will 
improve the ratio. From the merchant’s 
standpoint, which is to be considered more 
important, a satisfactory current ratio or 
a satisfactory cash position? 

In some lines, cash would be larger if 
statement date immediately followed a holi- 
day season. 

In some states a tax is placed on certain 
cash balances, which is a good reason for 
companies’ drawing balances down. 

Alexander Wall in his ratios does not use 
the ratio of cash to debts. A, more inter- 
esting ratio is cash plus receivables con- 
trasted to current debt, rather than cash 
alone. 
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The Federal Reserve Exhibit 


ECOND in interest only to the dis- 
play of counterfeit money by the 
Secret Service, was the graphic 

presentation at the recent A. B. A. con- 
vention in Atlantic City of the services 
which the Federal Reserve System 
renders to its member banks. The 
display was located on the Steel 
Pier, where the general sessions 
of the convention were held. It was 
composed of large charts and pictures, 


with the single exception of the exhibit 
of how many checks the Federal Re- 
serve Banks handle in a day. This was 
shown by a table holding a wire cage 
which contained 204,000 checks, the 
average number which each Federal Re- 
serve Bank handles each day. 

The first chart in the exhibit was a 
large map of the United States, demon- 
strating the extent of membership in the 
Federal Reserve System by having the 
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states with 60 per cent. membership or 
over colored red, those with a member- 
ship of 40 to 59 per cent. a lighter 
red, and those with membership of 
under 40 per cent., yellow. 

A line chart of the percentage of 
cash which the banks carried in their 
vaults and in balances due from banks 
from 1900 to 1924 was used to demon- 
strate how the system has reduced the 
reserve necessary. Before the advent 
of the system this reserve was between 
30 and 40 per cent. It is now slightly 
above 20 per cent. 

Another line chart showed money in 
circulation, compared with pay-rolls in 
manufacturing industries. ‘The lines 
were closely parallel in trend, indicating 
real elasticity of the currency—the 
chief purpose of the system. 

One of the most interesting charts 
was the one showing how checks were 
occasionally routed before the Federal 
Reserve System, in order to avoid pay- 
ment of exchange. It showed the route 
of a check on a Sag Harbor, New York, 
bank, which was deposited in Hoboken, 
N. J., sent from there to Boston, thence 
to Tonawanda, N. Y., from there to 
Albany, from Albany to Port Jefferson, 
from there to Far Rockaway, to New 
York City, to Riverhead, L. I., to Long 
Island City, and finally to Sag Harbor 
—a distance of 1223 miles, involving 
ten days in transit. Under the Federal 
Reserve System, this check goes from 
Hoboken to New York City, and thence 
direct to Sag Harbor—only 93 miles, 
and requiring but two days. 

Another very interesting exhibit was 
a series of pictures of the services ren- 
dered by a Federal Reserve Bank to a 
country member bank with resources of 
$2,000,000 during the month of May, 
1925. The pictures included 723 cash 
items with a value of $224,500 col- 
lected; seven shipments of currency to 
the bank, total value of $7500; four 
shipments from the bank, total value 
$35,000; thirty-three non-cash items, to 


a value of $9900 collected; securities 
valued at $767,000 held in custody; 
four rediscounts totalling $80,000; 
twenty-three drafts, totalling $84,400, 
paid; and six wire transfers of funds to 
the total amount of $41,000. 

The efficiency with which these serv- 
ices are being rendered was clearly 
demonstrated by a series of charts show- 
ing that from 1921 to 1924 the number 
of pieces of paper money counted, the 
number of pieces of coin counted, the 
number of checks handled, the number 
of collection items handled, and the 
number of transfers of funds have all 
steadily increased; while during the 
same period the current expenses and 
number of employes have just as stead- 
ily decreased. 

There were a number of other charts 
in the exhibit, showing how Federal Re- 
serve notes are issued and retired; the 
magnitude of the currency operations 
of the system; how widely the redis- 
count privilege is used; rediscounting 
operations between the Reserve Banks, 
distributing funds to those sections of 
the country where they are most need- 
ed; how the county clearings plan saves 
time in collecting checks; the great 
number of non-cash items collected by 
the system; how money is saved by wire 
transfers through the gold settlement 
fund; the earnings and expenses of the 
system; how the system has stabilized 
interest rates and equalized them over 
the country; the growth of the market 
for bankers’ acceptances; and how an 
export transaction is financed by bank- 
ers’ acceptances. 

All these charts were handsomely re- 
produced in a booklet describing the 
entire display, and containing also pic- 
tures of the buildings of all the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks. It would seem 
that no banker, after seeing this ex- 
hibit, could doubt the advisability of 
continuing the existence of the Federal 
Reserve System. 
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Banking and Financial Notes 


Items of current interest to bankers about banks and banking in every section of the 
country are included in this department each month 


Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE OF EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL 


The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 
New York, recently celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary with a dinner for about 
200 guests and members of the staff. Gov- 
ernor Smith of New York, Professor 
Michael I. Pupin of Columbia University, 
United States Senator Royal S. Copeland, 
State Superintendent of Banks George V. 
McLaughlin, Frederick H. Ecker, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, and John J. Pulleyn, 
president of the bank were among the 
speakers at the dinner. 

The Emigrant Industrial, which was or- 
ganized in 1850 by the Irish Emigrant 
Society to protect the savings of its mem- 
bers and afford them a safe way of sending 
these savings back to Ireland, began busi- 
ness with twenty depositors and total de- 
posits of $3,009. Today it is the largest 
savings bank in the world, with 200,000 de- 
positors and total assets of over $300,000,- 
000. Business is still carried on at the 
same site on which it was begun, at 51 
Chambers street. 

To celebrate the anniversary, the bank 
has issued a booklet “Five Steps to For- 
tune,” written by the president, John J. 
Pulleyn. 


RECORD CHECK COLLECTIONS 
INDICATE BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


All records for a single day’s check col- 
lections by the Federal Reserve System 
were broken on October 14, when more than 
3,500,000 checks with a total value of al- 
most $1,000,000,000 passed through the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks. 

Collections at the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank alone aggregated $259,000,- 
000 on the 659,000 check items, some of 
which included bundles of a dozen or more 
Separate checks. 

Though it is usual for check collections 
to be heavy at this time of year, due to 


the fact that many merchants have to settle 
for their autumn purchases about this time, 
the unprecedented collections this year are 
a good index of the prosperous business 
throughout the country. 


FENTON EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
I. B. A. of A. 


Frederick R. Fenton, secretary and one 
of the founders of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, has been appointed 
executive secretary of that organization by 
the board of governors. Mr. Fenton has 


FREDERICK R. FENTON 


Secretary and one of the founders of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America, 
who was recently appointed executive 
secretary of the association 


been in the bond business for more than 
twenty-five years, and for the last five 
years has been president of the investment 
banking house of Fenton, Davis & Boyle. 
He has been secretary of the Investment 
Bankers Association since its organization 
in 1912, and will retain that position in 
addition to his new duties as executive 
secretary. 








bank without cost to either. 


Cruise Around the World 

On the Red Star S. S. Belgenland, 
the largest and finest liner ever to 
_ circle the globe. Sails on her second 
World Cruise, westward from New 
York, November 25th, 1925: 132 won- 
derful days. Visiting 60 cities in} 14 
countri¢s. The itinerary is the per- 
fected result of long experience. Each 
country’ will be visited in its anost 
lightful season. Booking limited to 
5. Every comfort and convenience 
aboard ship. Distinguished attention 
erywhere on many shore excursions. 
ered in cooperation with the In- 

national Merchant Marine. Bs 


yy To the Bedwervancan “ 

I he 5th apritial cruise of the~Bol- 
lad America »S. S. Rotterditin.° A 
luxury cruise in every detail, de- 
servedly the most popular o€’ttgvel 
trfps. Sails.from New York, Beb- 
tudry 2nd, 1926. Two ‘wonderful 
nidnths on land and sea. Visiting:the 
Madeiras, Portugal, Spain, Algeria, 
Tunis, Italy, Greece, Turkey, the Holy 
Land, Egypt, The Riviera, France, 
Netherlands and England. Offered in 
cooperation with the Holland Ameri- 
ca Line. 





I) 
IS YOUR BANK INTERESTED 
in the travels of its patrons ? 


the interest of your patrons who may seek your bank’s 
advice on matters of travel this winter, the American 
Express Company desires to bring to your attention again 
the experienced and dependable Service of its Travel Depart- 
ment. World-wide in extent, and without red tape, this 
Service is at the command of your patrons, through your 


Many interesting and varied tours and cruises are offered by 
this Department for the coming winter. Chief of these are: 


The Great African Cruise 

On the Royal Mail’s palatial cruising 
S. 8. Orca. A new cruise. Sails from 
New York, January 19th, 1926. 100 
fascinating days to _little-visited 
places, covering British West Indies, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos (Brazil), Mon- 
tevideo (Uruguay), Buenos Aires 
(Argentina), Capetown, Port Eliza- 
beth, Durban (South Africa), Dela- 
goa Bay, Beira, Mozambique Zanzi- 
bar, Mombasa (East Africa), Port 
Sudan, Suez, Alexandria (Egypt), 
Italy, The Riviera, Spain and Eng- 
land. Offered in cooperation with the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


South America and West Indies 
7th Annual American Express Tour. 
Standardized and perfected by ex- 
perience. Sails from New York, Janu- 
ary 28th, 1926, via Pacific Liner S. S. 
Essequibo. A wonderful panoramic 
journey on sea and land, viz.: Havana 
(Cuba), Cristobal, Balboa (Canal 
Zone), Callao, Mollendo (Peru), 
Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta, Valpar- 
aiso (Chile); across the Andes by 
rail to Santiago, Los Andes (Chile), 
Mendoza, Buenos Aires (Argentina) ; 
by steamer up the East Coast—Mon- 
tevideo (Uruguay), Santos (Brazil) ; 
by rail to Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro 
(Brazil) ; by steamer to British West 
Indies and Porto Rico. 


For full details on any, or all, of these and other Cruis:s and Tours—deck plans, itineraries 
illustrated booklets, prices, etc., address—Travel Department of the ‘ 


American Express Co. 
65 Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 









































Pride Mark 


of a 
Real Bank 


Big Enough—to handle any 
financial transaction, nation- 
al or regional, in an efficient 
manner. 


Small Enough—to consider 
every account as deserving 
our best efforts, knowing 
that our growth depends on 
our customers’ success. 








with which is affiliated the 
Trust C 


Federal C 





Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 67 
years of practical banking 
experience. 


Young Enough—in spirit to 
bring the enthusiasm of 
aggressive officers and a pro- 
gressive board of business 
men into action in behalf 
of our patrons. 


Strong Enough—to offer the 
basis of absolute confidence 
in our resources of more 


than $100,000,000.00. 



































CENTRAL RESERVE BANK FOR 
SAVINGS BANKS PROPOSED 


A reserve bank for savings banks similar 
to the Federal Reserve Banks which now 
serve the National banks and state bank 
members was proposed at the convention 
of the Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York, which was held at 
Rye, N. Y., October 14-16. 

The proposed bank would have a capital 
of $1,000,000, all of which would be sub- 
scribed for and owned by the savings banks 
of the State of New York. It would make 
loans to savings banks on bonds and mort- 
gages and other securities, and then, pledg- 
ing these securities with a trustee, would 
issue bonds or participating certificates 
against them, in convenient denominations. 
The certificates would be sold to the sav- 
ings banks, to be in return sold to such 
of their depositors as want a higher return 
than they are now getting on savings de- 
posits. 

The plan is much similar to the method of 
operation of the Federal Farm Loan System 
and the intermediate credit banks. It would 
furnish to savings banks safe investments 
to sell to their savings customers. Further, 


by making the “rediscount” of mortgages 
possible (through the proposed bank—for 
that is what borrowing on them would 
amount to) the liquidity of savings bank 
investments would be greatly increased, and 
the whole savings bank system strengthened. 

The plan seems to be sound, and was 
approved, in principle, by George V. Mc- 
Laughlin, State Superintendent of Banks 
of New York. 

At the conclusion of the convention, the 
following officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: president, Charles J. 
Obermayer, president Greater New York 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y.; first vice- 
president, George D. Sears, secretary 
Buffalo Savings Bank, Buffalo, N. Y.; sec- 
ond vice-president, Roy C. Van Denbergh, 
vice-president Savings Bank of Utica, N. 
Y.; third vice-president, Frederick B. 
Stevens, treasurer National Savings Bank, 
Albany, N. Y.; fourth vice-president, L. B. 
Gawtry, vice-president Bank for Savings, 
N. Y.; fifth vice-president, Philip A. Benson, 
secretary Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; treasurer, William M. Campbell, 
president American Savings Bank, N. Y.; 
counsel, Eugene Lamb Richards, trustee 
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Bridging Space 


E long-distance telephone, surmounting 
barriers and bridging space, makes the scat- 
tered people of the nation neighbors. 


Whether you wish to call Chicago, New York, 
Havana, San Francisco, Boston, Seattle, or any 
intermediate place, the long-distance facilities 


exist—ready for your use. 


The Bell System today has 5,000,000 miles of 
long-distance lines, which, with its exchange 
lines, bring its total wire mileage up to more 


than 39,000,000 miles. 


This nation-wide plant and nation-wide service 
underlie Bell System securities. 
The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 


the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 





=BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.E Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger’’ 
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Empire City Savings Bank, N. Y.; and gen- 
eral secretary, Paul W. Albright. 


SECURITY ANALYSTS FORM 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Association of Security 
Analysts was organized at a meeting at 
the City Club, New York, on October 22, 
which was attended by statisticians from 
numerous banks, stock exchange firms and 
investment houses. Meetings will be held 


regularly to exchange views on the trend 
of financial conditions and to discuss the 
merits of specific securities. 


DAVIS HEADS NEW MIAMI BANK 


Clark B. Davis, assistant vice-president 
of the Bank of America, New York, has 
resigned in order to become president of 
the newly organized City National Bank 
of Miami, Florida. The new bank will have 


CLARK B. DAVIS 


Formerly assistant vice-president Bank of Amer- 
ica, New York, recently elected president of 
the newly organized City National Bank, 
Miami, Florida 


a capital of $1,000,000, and a surplus of 
250,000. 

Mr. Davis was born in Georgia, and ob- 
tained his first banking experience there 
when he left a salaried job in another line 
at fifteen and entered a bank at no salary. 


COLLECTION 
ITEMS 


HE location of our Elk 

Street Market Branch, 
in the heart of the Whole- 
sale Fruit, Produce, Butter 
and Egg, Poultry and 
Grocery district insures 
prompt handling of collec- 
tion items to Buffalo 
Wholesalers. 


THE 


Boa ata 























At nineteen, he came North, and later or- 
ganized the First National Bank of Amity- 
ville, L. I. He also built up and is now 
president of the First Nationa] Bank of 
Bellmore, L. I. Through an introduction 
to E..C. Delafield, president of the Bank 
of America, Mr. Davis became an assistant 
secretary in the Franklin Trust Company, 
N. Y., and when it was merged with the 
Bank of America, he became an officer in 
the latter institution. 


GUARANTY TRUST PROFITS GAIN 


The statement of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, as of September 30, 
shows a gain of $860,000 in undivided profits. 
Surplus and undivided profits now stand 
at $21,229,296, deposits at $528,971,656, and 
total resources at $649,815,086. 


NEW FINANCIAL PUBLICATIONS 


McKinley & Morris, New York, are pub- 
lishing a monthly review under the title 
“Investment Information.” The September 








Federal Supervision Safeguards 
This Standard Form of Investment 


Based on our Fundamental Industry— Agriculture 


the urgent needs of American Farmers for long-term land credit, but also to create a 


ig SETTING UP the Federal Land Bank System, Congress sought not only to meet 


standard form of investment suitable for large and small, trained and untrained 


investors. 


Congress surrounded this new type of security with every safeguard which 


a century of experience could suggest and endowed it with extraordinary advantages. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Safe — 


Marketable — 


Completely Tax-Exempt 


Denominations: $10,000, $5,000, $1,000, $500, $100 and $40 


These requirements safeguard the money of 
investors in Federal Land Bank Bonds: 
Loans can be made only to those 
actually cultivate or are about to cultivate 
the land mortgaged. This eliminates the 
land speculator. 

Loans are limited to 50 per cent. of the 
appraised value of the land plus 20 per 
cent. of the insurable value of the permanent 
improvements. 
Before borrowing from a Federal Land 
Bank, a farmer must seek membership in 
the local Farm Loan Association, made up 
of borrowing farmers who know him and his 
farm. No loan is granted until the land 
has been twice inspected, first by the Loan 
Committee of the local Association and then 
by Government appraisers, appointed by 
and responsible to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. 

The application must be approved in turn 
by the local Board of Directors, the Chief 
Appraiser of the Federal Land Bank and by 
the Executive Committee of the Bank 
officers. 

Still further steps are requisite, before the 
Federal Land Bank can use the mortgage as 
the basis for an issue of Federal land Bank 
Bonds. 

The original application, the local loan com- 
mittee’s report and the Land Bank apprais- 


who 


ers’ reports are forwarded to the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. Once more, all the 
documents are carefully analyzed before 
being finally approved. No individual or 
group of individuals along the line has any 
personal interest in making the loan. 

The Government not only gives the twelve 
Land Banks the ,closest supervision, but 
through representation on the Boards of 
Directors participates in their management 
without, however, assuming financial obliga- 
tion. Having provided all these safeguards, 
Congress proceeded to endow Federal Land 
Bank Bonds as “Instrumentalities of the 
Government of the United States” with com- 
plete exemption from “Federal, State, 
Municipal and_ local _ taxation.” —‘This 
exemption extends to the income from the 
Bonds. 

These Bonds are eligible investments for all 
fidugiary and Trust funds under Federal 
administration. They: are also acceptable at 
paras security for all public deposits in- 
cluding Postal Savings. 

The confidence of the investing public is 
evidenced by the absorption of more than 
one billion dollars’ worth of Federal Land 
Bank Bonds. 

A block of Federal Land Bank Bonds will 
strengthen any diversified investment fund 
and often increase its net earning capacity. 


Federal Land Banks are located at 


Springfield, Mass. New Orleans, La. Wichita, Kan. 


Louisville, Ky. St. Paul, Minn. 


Baltimore, Md. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Berkeley, Calif. 
Houston, Texas 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Write today for Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16 descriptive of these Bonds, 
addressing nearest Federal Land Bank or 


Cuas. E. Lospett, Fiscal Agent 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS, Washington, D. C. 




















No promise equals performance 


For seventy five years the “Old Marine” has 
served Buffalo. ‘Today, with resources over One 
meet Hundred Sixty Millions of Dollars, it is the 


are largest and oldest commercial bank on the 
which Niagara Frontier. 


MARINE 


: TRUST COMPANY 
deral of Buffalo 
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state, 15 issue discusses “The Railroads as Cre- 

This ators of National Wealth,” and the October 

: the 15 issue “Are Bonds a Purchase or a Sale?” 
Pask & Walbridge, New York, are pub- 

r all lishing “Bank Stock Topics,” which aims 

deral to present weekly the current news 

le at having a bearing on bank stocks and allied 

s in- securities as investments. 

Ae: BAKER HEADS CLEARING HOUSE 


Land Stephen Baker, president of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company, New York, has 
been elected president of the New York 
Clearing House Association, for the en- 
suing year, succeeding James S. Alexander. 
Samuel H. Miller, vice-president of the 
a Chase National Bank succeeded Dunham 
B. Sherer as secretary. William J. Gilpin, 
manager; Clarence E. Bacon, assistant 
manager; and Charles A. Hanna, examiner, 
were re-elected. 
For the year ended September 30, 1925, 
the clearing house reported the largest vol- 
ume of exchanges on record, $276,873,934,- STEPHEN BAKER 
638, compared with $235,498,649,044 for 1924 President Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
and the previous record of $252,338,249,466 New York, recently elected president of 


; the New York Clearing H 
in 1920. The last year also showed a record sian penab i setiag — 


will 
fund 
city. 
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FOR THOSE ABOUT TO BUILD 


We recommend our dependable preliminary service 
as a certain means of keeping the final costs within 
your expectations. 








ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


The practical value and dependability of this service is due to the fact that 
in one organization we have architectural, estimating, purchasing and con- 
struction divisions working in close collaboration so that the proposed bank 
building project will come within your reasonable appropriation. 


Permit us to send you a list of clients who have enjoyed substantial 
increases in deposits following possession of their new buildings. 


SIMONS, BRITTAIN & ENGLISH, INC. 
Designers and Builders of Banks 


(Our System Permits Competitive Bidding) } 


COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
193 E. Broad St. 336 Fourth Ave. 929 Chestnut St. 
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of the largest exchanges on any one day, 
those on May 1, 1925 amounting to $1,697,- 


265,368. 


CARLETON BUNCE CELEBRATES 
ANNIVERSARY 


Carleton Bunce, vice-president Equitable 
Trust Company, New York, is celebrating 
his twenty-fifth anniversary with the bank. 
During this term of service he spent a 
number of years abroad, in charge of the 


Co UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


CARLETON BUNCE 
Vice-president Equitable Trust Company, New 
York, who is celebrating his twenty-fifth 
year of service with the bank 


re-organization work of the Paris office. 
Later he was manager of the industrial 
department of the head office at New York. 
At present he is devoting his energies to 
the loan department. 


INCREASE IN FRENCH LINE 
EARNINGS 


Felix Lachenez-Heute, assistant general 
traffic manager of the French Line, who 
recently returned from a _ business trip 
abroad, reports that to date the company 
has handled about 20 per cent. more pas- 
sengers than last year, and therefore that 
the gross earnings for 1925 are expected 
to run 20 per cent. above those for 1924. 


HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Capital - $3,000,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - 9,000,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 


“Ohe 


FOURTH SIREET 
NATIONAL BANK 


Philadelphia 
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Hare & Chase, Ine. 
Automobile Finance 
300 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 


Me, 


The name Hare & Chase has 
fifty-eight years of business 
prestige behind it 




















NEW YORK TITLE STOCK ISSUE 
TAKEN 
The issue of $2,500,000 additional stock 
of the New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany, New York, recently offered to stock- 
holders at 365, was entirely taken up by 
them. 


BROADWAY NATIONAL, PATERSON, 
OPENS FOR BUSINESS 
The Broadway National Bank, Paterson, 
N. J. opened for business on November 2 
in the quarters formerly occupied by the 
National Bank of America, which has 
moved into its new building. 


GRIFFIN JOINS NATIONAL 
NEWARK AND ESSEX 


B. W. Griffin; formerly assistant vice- 
president of the Gotham National Bank, 
New York, is now manager of the business 
éxtension department of the National New- 


ark and Essex Banking Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 


CITIZENS TRUST, UTICA, 
STATEMENT 
The statement of the Citizens Trust Com- 
pany, Utica, N. Y. as of September 30, 
1925, shows capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $2,241,356.67, deposits of $18,523,- 
259.34 and total resources of $21,003,266.78. 


FIFTH AVENUE BANK, NEW YORK, 
FIFTY YEARS OLD 


The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York, re- 
cently celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, 
presenting fifty American Beauty roses to 
A. S. Frissell, chairman of the board, the 


‘only living member of the original board 


of directors. 

The bank began business in the basement 
of the old Sherwood House, on the north- 
east corner of Forty-fourth street and Fifth 
avenue, which later was the Delmonico 
building. About 1890, the bank moved 
across the street to its present site, sub- 
sequently buying some adjoining property 


oe UNDERWOOD @ UNDERWOOD 


MISS CAROLINE OLNEY 


Manager women’s department Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, New York, recently re-elected 
treasurer of the Association of Bank 
Women at their convention in 
Atlantic City 
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to obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 
priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 
alarge banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 
any of our offices. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
224 West 57th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Memphis 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Omaha 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Washington 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Dayton 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Charlotte 
Chicago Denver 
Cincinnati Detroit 


London, England 


Toronto, Canada 





to enlarge its quarters. Since the time when 
Peter Minuit bought all Manhattan for $24, 
there have been only four transfers of the 
corner on which the bank stands. 


WALL STREET FOLLIES 
INCORPORATED 


The group of bank men and women who 
have been producing each year a revue, 
giving the proceeds to the Broad Street 
Hospital, New York, have incorporated, as 


the Wall Street Follies, Inc. The follow- 
ing officers have been elected: chairman of 
the board, Carroll S. Ragan, United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company; president, 
Sayers Coe, Doremus & Co.; vice-president 
and treasurer, John S. Scully of Rees, Scully 
& Forshay; secretary, Murray R. Schwerens 
of the New York Evening Post; general 
counsel, John Edmond Hewitt; and direc- 
tor, David J. Andrews, Doremus & Co. 

Mr. Andrews was also appointed chair- 
man of a committee to produce the “Wall 
Street Follies of 1926.” 


GENERAL MOTORS CREDITS 
EXCEED BILLION 


On October 8, the total amount of money 
advanced to finance the wholesale distribu- 
tion and retail sale of cars, and used cars 


taken in trade and resold by the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation since the 
organization of the company reached §$1,- 
000,105,782. ‘The total loss experienced dur- 
ing that period amounted to only $1,299,207, 
or 135/1000 of 1 per cent. of the volume 
of business transacted. 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY STATEMENT 

The condensed statement of condition of 
the Anglo-South American Trust Company, 
New York, as of September 30, 1925 shows 
total resources of $17,821,292, deposits of 
$12,851,010, and capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $1,578,608. 


& 
New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. 


HAGIS VICE-PRESIDENT FRANKLIN 
COUNTY TRUST 
Senator John W. Hagis has been elected 


vice-president of the Franklin County Trust 
Company, Greenfield, Mass., to fill the va- 
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are invited. 


Broadway at 73rd Street 
125th St. at Eighth Ave. 





lo Trust Company 
and Bank Executives 


This Company offers the facilities of its various 
Offices and Departments for the handling of 
business in New York City and surrounding ter- 
ritory. Checking accounts of banking officials 


Inquiries by mail or wire will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


UNITED STATES 


MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 
55 Cedar Street 


Branches: 


New York 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Madison Ave. at 74th St. 
Lexington Ave. at 47th St. 











cancy caused by the promotion of William 
B. Keith to the presidency. Mr. Keith 
succeeds John H. Sanderson, retired. 

Senator Hagis has been a director of the 
trust company since 1919. He is owner 
and publisher of the Greenfield Daily 
Recorder. 


BOSTON BANKS’ CRIME 
PREVENTION MEASURES 


In order to combat the present crime 
wave, the National Shawmut Bank, Boston, 
has arranged to have one uniformed mem- 
ber of the Boston police department on 
each of its trucks used in the transport 
of money. 

The National Shawmut was the first bank 
in the United States to undertake automo- 
bile service for the benefit of its customers, 
some twenty years ago. The first truck 
was an electric, and was successful from 
the start. In the twenty years while this 
service has been carried on, there has never 
been a holdup, and the bank and the em- 
ployes are justly proud of their record. 

The bank presidents of Cambridge, Mass., 
recently held a meeting, under the auspices 
of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, to 


800 


arrange for co-operation with the Cam- 
bridge police department to prevent rob- 
beries in the delivery of pay rolls. Two 
days a week will be selected for the de- 
livery of pay rolls, and when pay rolls are 
delivered, the bank cars will be accompanied 
by a police car equipped with a riot gun. 


BOSTON MEMBER BANKS OPPOSE 
ONE McFADDEN BILL; 
ENDORSE ANOTHER 


At the meeting of the stockholders of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, which 
was attended by about 300 representatives 
of banks, a resolution was passed opposing 
Representative McFadden’s bill to amend 
the Federal Reserve Act (H. R. 12458, the 
text of which was given and discussed in 
the August number of Tue Bankens 
Macazine). Mr. McFadden’s other bill (H. 
R. 8887), which amends the National Bank 
Act, removing the inequalities under which 
national banks operate, was endorsed by 4 
resolution at the same meeting. The De- 
cember issue of THe BanKers Macazine 
will carry the text of this latter bill, and 
a discussion of it written by Representative 
McFadden. 
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What your loans tell 


Every loan tells a story of its maker. It marks him as a 
thinking manofsound judgment orasacarelessthinker. 


Take building loans, for instance. The progressive 
type of banker favors insulation in the buildings he 
loans money on. He knows that a house insulated 
against nes | requires less fuel to heat. The mortgagee 
has less maintenance expense so can meet his interest 
and principal payments easier. 


Houses insulated with Celotex Insulating Lumber 
have other advantages too. They are stronger because 
Celotex as sheathing has several times the structural 
strength of lumber. It is the one material that com- 
bines higher insulation value with greater structural 
strength and is not an extra item in the building. 
Celotex houses withstand depreciation. 





They have quiet rooms because Celotex is also a sound 
Fo a Such houses are the envy of all who enter. 
They rent or sell readily and at better figures. 


Already more than 60,000 progressive families have 
built Celotex homes. 


The Celotex Company produces more insulation used 
for general building purposes than all other insula- 
tion manufacturers combined. 


Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer about 
the advantages of Celotex insulated homes. Or have 
your secretary write for a copy of our new building 
book for you. It explains insulation fully. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MILLS: NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


TATUM 


Sy) 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,000,000 Undivided Profits $512,000 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON 


DEPOSITS 
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OFFICERS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION 


At the close of the recent convention of 
the Savings Banks Association of Massa- 
chusetts, held at Salem, Mass., the follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: president, Joseph H. Soliday, 
president Franklin Savings Bank, Boston; 
first vice-president, Harry P. Gifford, treas- 
urer Salem Five Cents Savings Bank, Salem; 


Audits » Systems | 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 


ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


| McArdle, 
| Djorup & McArdle 


42 Broadway, New York 


second vice-president, Francis S. Whitte- 
more, treasurer Gardner Savings Bank, 
Gardner; treasurer, Edwin W. Hunt, treas- 
urer Whitman Savings Bank, Whitman; 
secretary, Clifford F. Martin, treasurer City 
Savings Bank, Pittsfield. 


BOSTON RESERVE BANK WANTS TO 
AID COTTON MEN 


Frederic H. Curtis told the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, at their 
recent convention in Boston, that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston is willing to 
aid them in compiling statistics as to the 
monthly rate of consumption of their prod- 
uct, in the same manner as the bank has 
aided retail trade. He described in detail 
how these statistics were collected for 
stores. The collection of this information 
revealed one very useful fact—that con- 
sumer buying is remarkably steady through 
periods of prosperity and periods of de- 
pression; and that the great increases in 
orders, and their consequent declines come 
from jobber buying. Based on this knowl- 
edge, manufacturing concerns have been 
able to keep their production schedules 
more steady, and increase their profits- 
at the same time supplying enough goods 
to fill the actual consumer demand. 

With the co-operation of the cotton manu- 
facturers, consumption of cotton 
could be measured in much the same manner, 
with as satisfactory results. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston is willing to under- 
take the task if the cotton manufacturers 
want it done, and if they are willing to 
furnish the necessary statistical information. 


goods 


COMMERCIAL TRUST, NEW BRITAIN, 
CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 

On October 11 the Commercial ; 

Company, New Britain, Conn. celebrated its 


Trust 
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. 
INDIVIDUALITY 


cAsk us to show you how we put your bank’s 
individuality into your advertising 











It is something new—and desirable 


OUTCAULT ADVERTISING COMPANY 
221 EAST 20th STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 














tenth anniversary. It began business with 
capital of $100,000, surplus of $25,000 and 
total resources at the close of the first day’s 
business of $207,000. ‘Today it has 20,000 


JOHN C. LOOMIS 


President Commercial Trust Company, New 
Britain, Conn., which recently celebrated 
its tenth anniversary 


customers, and total resources of nearly $5,- 
500,000. 

James M. Curtin who was the first presi- 
dent of the company, died in 1924 and was 
succeeded by John C. Loomis, who still 
occupies the office. 


Southern States 


Comprising the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee. 


CONVENTION DATES 


Investment Bankers Association of 
America—at St. Petersburg, Fla., Dec. 7-11. 
National Foreign Trade Association—at 


‘Charleston, S. C., April 28-30, 1926. 


Texas Bankers Association—at Galveston, 
Texas, May 25-27, 1926. 


HIBERNIA BANK PROMOTES HEINY 
AND JUDGE 


H. E. Heiny has been promoted from 
assistant auditor of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company, New Orleans, La., to man- 
ager of the bank’s Broadmoor branch. Mr. 
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Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 


Charleston, 3. ¢C. 


Established 1834 
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The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus . $1,500,000.00 
Resources - $12,500,000.00 























Bank Vaults—like fortresses — 
should be built to resist all forms 
of attack. 





Independent tests — conducted by 
leading testing laboratories and tech- 
nical institutions—have proven that 
DONSTEEL Vault Doors will resist 
burglarious attacks by torch, explosive 
or drill. 


No known metals are comparable to 


DONSTEEL in this respect. 
Sold only by 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


375 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N-Y. 
FACTORIES - - HAMILTON, OHIO. 


Branches in all principal cities 
BOSTON BALTIMORE CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND SEATTLE ATLANTA NEW ORLEANS 
PITTSBURGH DALLAS CHARLOTTE 
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Old FPirst 
Est. 1865 


The 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


with 
EXPERIENCE — Over 


STRENGTH — Capital and Surplus 


OFFICERS—Experienced, capable and 


invites ‘your business 


Resources over $33,000,000 


fifty - nine 


years 


$4,000,000.00 


well versed on conditions 
and credits thruout this 


territory ; 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
President 














Heiny began his banking career with the 
Peoples’ Bank, in 1907. When it was 
merged with the Interstate Trust and Bank- 
ing Company, he went to the Citizens Bank, 
until it, too was merged, with the Canal 
Bank and Trust Company. It was at the 
time of this merger that he joined the Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company. 

At the same time as Mr. Heiny was pro- 
moted, .W. J. Judge, who has been serving 
as acting manager of the Algiers branch, 
was made manager of that branch. Mr. 
Judge has been with the bank about six 
years, most of the time at the Algiers 
branch. 


TIME SAVINGS POSSIBLE BY USE 
OF AIR MAIL 


The Post Office Department announces 
that the transmission of mail by air can 
now be effected in less than half the time 
required by train. Air mail letters dis- 
patched from New York by 9 p. m. one 
evening are delivered in Chicago by first 
carrier the following morning. If they 
must be forwarded by train to other points, 
they go forward by first morning train in- 


stead of a late evening train, saving at least 
twelve hours. This saving is possible in a 
very wide zone on either side of the trans- 
continental air mail route. In business trans- 
actions in which time is important, the air 
mail service is of great value, and the cost 
is negligible. 


DOSKER HEADS KENTUCKY 
BANKERS 


At the conclusion of the convention of 
the Kentucky Bankers Association, which 
was held in Louisville, Ky., in September, 
the following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: president, Nicholas H. 
Dosker, vice-president National Bank of 
Kentucky; treasurer, A. J. Emerrine, cash- 
ier Citizens National Bank, Connesville; and 
secretary, Harry G. Smith of Louisville. 


SOUTHERN BANK DEPOSITS 
INCREASE 


Some idea of how prosperous the South 
is may be gained from the report that 
thirty-six leading banks in Nashville, At- 
lanta, New Orleans, Birmingham, Jackson- 
ville, Chattanooga, Knoxvilie and Savannah 
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Established 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 




















increased their deposits during the year 
ending October 2, 1925 by $90,531,000 or 
19 per cent. During this period, .deposits 
of 725 leading banks throughout the-country 
increased only about 3 per cent. ™ 

An even more remarkable gain than these, 
however, is reported from Florida by the 
Bank of Coral Gables, Coral Gables, Fla., 
which began business on November 1, 1924 
with capital of $25,000, and on October 1, 
1925, had deposits of $2,164,000. 


GROUP A. I. B. CLASSES IN 
MARYLAND 


Holmes D. Baker, president of the Citi- 
zens National Bank, Frederick, Md., as 
president of the Maryland Bankers Asso- 
ciation has announced that the Baltimore 
chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing is helping to establish group classes for 
the study of banking in Frederick, Cum- 
berland, Hagerstown, Salisbury, Cambridge 
and Easton. The classes will take the 
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standard A. I. B. course, leading to the 
standard certificate. The classes were ar- 
ranged for by Matthias F. Reese, assistant 
cashier of the Baltimore branch of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond, who is 
chairman of the educational committee of 
the Maryland Bankers Association. 


LOUISVILLE NATIONAL HAS 
BRANCH IN DEPARTMENT 
STORE 


The Louisville National Bank has estab- 
lished a branch in the department store 
of Herman Straus & Sons Co., to finance 
customers of the store who are buying on 
the instalment plan. The customer buys 
whatever merchandise he desires, and if he 
is satisfactory to the credit departments 
of the store and bank, he makes a small 
initial payment. Then the store arranges 
for him to borrow the money to pay in full, 
from the Louisville National Bank, repay- 
ing the money to the bank in weekly instal- 
ments. 9 

It is doubtful if the plan is a wise one. 
It seems likely that it will encourage in- 
stalment buying, which, it is generally con- 
ceded, is already too prevalent in_ this 
country. 


LIFE INSURANCE TO PROTECT 
LOANS 


The United States Fidelity Life Insur- 
ance Company of Dallas, Texas, has intro- 
duced into that state the use of a life in- 
surance policy as additional collateral for 
short time loans, particularly in the rural 
districts. If a man wishes to borrow $250 
for six months, in addition to giving a mort- 
gage on his crop or livestock, or furnish- 
ing personal endorsement, he is required to 
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HE new banking 

quarters of the 
National Deposit 
Bank, Brownsville, 
Pa, embody the 
most modern ideas 
in this type of con- 
struction. 
This well equipped 
interior occupies the 
major portion of the 
ground floor in the 
bank’s seven story 
office building. 
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‘The Griswold Building Company, Inc. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Designing—Building— Equipping 


BANKS 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING 














take out a life insurance policy to the 
amount of $250 or more. The policy is made 
payable to his estate, with a provision in it 
that in case of death or total disability 
during his life, the insurance company will 
pay the $250 to the bank, and the remainder, 
if any, to the beneficiary. 

The arrangement costs the banks nothing 
(in fact they make a small profit out of 
acting as agents for the insurance company) 
and avoids many losses where farmers who 
have been personally working their farms 
die or become totally disabled. 

It is also favored by the customers, be- 
cause it protects them, and assures them 
that in case of any loss of life or health, 
their families will not have to pay the 
loans at the banks. 


BANK OF CHARLESTON PLANS 
STATE WIDE SYSTEM 


The Bank of Charleston, N. B. A., 
Charleston, S. C., has purchased controlling 
interests in the Norwood National Bank, 
Greenville, S. C., and the Carolina National 
Bank, Columbia, S. C. Robert M. Small, 
president of the Bank of Charleston, N. B. 


6 


A., announced this was a part of the 
“creation of a great state-wide banking 
system capable of rendering comprehensive 
banking facilities for the growing require- 
ments of the business interests of the state.” 

“In setting about its expansion,” he con- 
tinued, “the Bank of Charleston selected 
Greenville first because of its relation to 
the cotton manufacturing business. The 
Norwood National Bank has been conspicu- 
ous in serving cotton manufacturers. J. W. 
Norwood, its board chairman, is one of the 
leading financiers of the whole section, and 
has had a wide banking experience. The 
Bank of Charleston and the Norwood Na- 
tional Bank are in a position to serve both 
the agricultural and the cotton manufactur- 
ing interests of the state. 

“The bank’s next step was to consider 
the smaller banks of the state. Columbia 
has been getting their reserves rather than 
Charleston, for reasons of transportation. 
Again, the state’s collections are deposited 
in Columbia, the other cities of the state 
getting but little. Therefore, the Bank of 
Charleston feels that it has been fortunate 
in obtaining the control of the Carolina 
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Instantly OPERABLE! 


How the famous Dal- 
ton keyboard speeds 
bank ledger posting 
and statement work 


TEP up to the New Dalton 

“MULTIPLEX” Bank Ledger 
Posting and Statement Machine. Enter 
$246.75 on the keyboard. You will de- 
press the proper keys instinctively, 
without thought of column selection. 
No mass of keys to confuse you. 


Think how such simplicity will speed 
your ledger posting and statement 
work! Only 10 figure keys, so scien- 
tifically arranged that “touch method” 
comes naturally. 


Then note these specific posting fea- 
tures—all exclusive to the Dalton: 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE SALES COMPANY 


—The machine checks its own work, 
enabling the bank, if it so desires, to 
eliminate the expensive “call-back” 
system. 


—Overdraft balances, including the 
date, automatically printed in RED. 


—Position of paper carriage facilitates 
injection and removal of sheets. 


—Improved automatic carriage re- 
turn eliminates vibration, making the 
new model exceedingly quiet in opera- 
tion. 


The New Dalton “MULTIPLEX” 
Bank Ledger Posting and Statement 
Machine is readily adaptable to any 
posting system. Have the nearby 
Dalton Sales Agent explain all the 
advantages this machine offers. Or 
write direct for booklet. 


D~— ¢Adding- : 


Calculating . Bookkeeping 
Statement and “Cash 
Register ” «7Machines 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Agents for Canada: The United Typewriter Co., Toronto and Branches 
Sales Agencies in ALL the Principal Cities of the World 
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National Bank, the oldest and one of the 
best known Columbia national banks. 

“In due time there will be one bank under 
the scheme of consolidation, with deposits 
of $20,000,000 and resources of $25,000,000.” 


MILTON E. AILES 


Milton E. Ailes, president of the Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D. C., since 
1921, died at his home at Harpers Ferry, 
W. Va., on October 29, 1925. Death was 
due to heart trouble, from which Mr. Ailes 
has been suffering for some time. 

He was born in Shelby County, Ohio, on 
August 19, 1867, and educated in the public 
schools of Sidney, Ohio. At the age of 
eighteen he came to Washington and ob- 
tained work as a messenger in the Treasury 
Department. While serving as a messenger, 
he studied law, graduated from the Na- 
tional Law School, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1890. However, he decided to 
stay in the Treasury Department instead of 
practicing, using his law training to ad- 
vance from messenger to stenographer, to 
private secretary to Lyman J. Gage, while 
he was Secretary of the Treasury, and 
finally, to the post of Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1901, succeeding Frank 
A. Vanderlip. In 1903 Mr. Ailes resigned 
his post in the Treasury Department to 
become a vice-president of the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank. In June 1921 he was elected 
president of the bank, and served until his 
death. 

He was active in civic movements in 
Washington, contributed articles to maga- 
zines on financial topics from time to time, 
and was active in the American Bankers 
Association, serving on the executive com- 
mittee for a time. He was a director in 
numerous corporations. His interests were 
many and varied. ; 


FSreer - STRONG 
Coin Wrappers «~« Bill Straps 
HIGHEST GRADE 
Best QUALITY 
MADE FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST KRAF1 
SOLD IN ALL CITIES 
3y BANK STATIONERS 
THE CL Downey Co.945Cia 
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Light and 
Power Utilities 


Specializing in organ- 
izing and extending 
plants, including the 
planning of new lay- 
out and equipment. 
All work done prompt- 
ly and well. 


Harold A. Danne 


Engineer 
41 PARK-ROW, NEW YORK 
Tel. Cortland 2142 




















Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois,:Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri. 


MARFIELD JOINS GREENEBAUM 
BANK 


C. Howard Marfield, formerly vice- 
president of the Seaboard National Bank, 
New York, has resigned to become senior 
vice-president and director of Greenebaum 
Sons Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, Ill 

Mr. Marfield, who is 41, began banking 
as a runner with the National Union Bank 
of Maryland, Baltimore, in 1900. From 
there he came to the New York Bank of 
Commerce in 1902, the North American 
Trust Company, in 1903, and later the 
Equitable Trust Company. He was, for some 
years cashier of the Seaboard National 
Bank, New York, and was recently ap- 
pointed a vice-president. 

Mr. Marfield has been active in New 
York banking circles for a number of years. 
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Eighth Federal Reserve 
Bank Adopts Rivet- 
Grip for Vault Pro- 
tection. 


ITH the adoption of Rivet-Grip 

System of Bank Vault Reinforce- 
ment for the new Federal Reserve Bank 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, eight Federal 
Reserve Banks now have their vaults 
protected by Rivet-Grip. 
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The merit of Rivet-Grip in resisting 
burglarious or riotous attack was demon- 
strated by the Federal Reserve Tests at 
Sandy Hook. By the use of all methods 
of penetration known to science, it was 
proved the most effective, practical sys- 
tem of protection for bank vaults. Since 
these tests, Rivet-Grip has been adopted 
by Federal Reserve Banks in the follow- 
ing cities: 


ae 


San Francisco, Cal. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Little Rock, Ark. 
St. Louis, Mo. Louisville, Ky. 
Pittsburgh, Penna, Minneapolis, Minn. 





So effective and satisfactory has Rivet- 
Grip proved that more tham 250 banks 
of all sizes and in all parts of the coun- 
try have adopted it. One of the largest 
private banks in New York has installed 
Rivet-Grip in 10 of its branches; an- 
other in 7. 
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By virtue of its economical construction 
and flexibility of design Rivet-Grip pro- 
vides practical and effective protection 
for the smallest bank, as well as the 
largest. 

Our handbook on modern methods of 
bank vault construction gladly sent to 
those building or remodeling their struc- 
tures. 


The Rivet-Grip 
Steel Company 


Representatives in ali principal cities 


et ee 


2741 Prospect Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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He has been prominent in the work of the 
American Bankers Association and the New 
York Bankers Association. In 1921 he was 
president of the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers. At present he is a member 
of the executive council, membership com- 
mittee, and the executive committee of the 
national bank division of the A. B. A.; a 
member of the banking and currency execu- 
tive committee of the National Association 
of Credit Men, and vice-president of the 
national bank division of the New York 
State Bankers Association. 

Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust Com- 
pany is the oldest banking house in Chicago, 
having been founded in 1855. 


VARDAMAN JOINS LIBERTY 
CENTRAL 


James Kimball Vardaman, Jr., has been 
elected assistant vice-president of the Lib- 
tray Central Trust Company of St. Louis, 
Mo. He will be connected with the country 
bank department. 

He was born in Greenwood, Miss. in 1894, 
and educated at Millsaps College, University 
of Mississippi, and George Washington 
University. He practiced law in Jackson, 


GERDES 
“The Value of Fresh. Air’”’ 


Winter is the time for intensive business. 
ness, absenteeism and inefficiency cause serious losses. 
Greater profits result if your employees breathe pure air. 
Vacations with pay for your employees are an investment in 
health and ambition. The investment will soon be lost unless 
a healthful atmosphere is maintained during the cold season. 
Modern science demands ventilation with cool, fresh air. By 
the Gerdes Method of Ventilation healthful and invigorating 
unheated fresh air is diffused without causing draft or chill. A 
booklet fully describing this method and giving references of 
the highest character will be sent on request. 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 2893 


GERRES 





Preventable sick- 








Miss. from 1914 to 1917. During the war 
he was a captain in the field artillery of 
the A. E. F. Prior to his appointment as 
assistant vice-president of the bank, he was 
connected with Whitaker & Co., St. Louis. 


D. C. WILLS 


David Crawford Wills, chairman of: the 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland, Ohio since its establishment, 
died suddenly at Grace Hospital on Octo- 
ber 22, 1925, following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. 

He was born in Pittsburgh, August 11, 
1872. After graduation from Allegheny 
High School there, he began work as a 
messenger in the Mechanics National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, in 1889. In 1902 he became 
auditor of the Mellon National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh. He left there in 1904 to serve as 
cashier and director of the Diamond Na- 
tional Bank. In 1907 he was also elected 
president of the Citizens National Bank, 
Bellevue, Pa. 

In 1914 he resigned these positions to 
hecome chairman of the board of the Cleve- 
land Federal Reserve Bank, which position 
he has held ever since, except for a few 
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The baseball team of the First National Bank in Detroit, which won the Detroit Bankers’ Baseball 
championship trophy in 1921, 1922 and 1923; the Spalding trophy and the Burroughs Adding 
Machine trophy for the Detroit Base Ball League in 1923 and 1924; and the Detroit 
Industrial League championship and the National Industrial League 
championship in 1925 





months in 1920-21 when he served tempor- 
arily as a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

He was a vigorous champion of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, both in speeches and 
in articles, and had come to be regarded 
as an authority on it. He was also active 
in the American Institute of Banking, the 
Better Business Bureau and in many civic 
and philanthropic enterprises in Cleveland. 


A WOMAN BANKER IN POLITICS 


Miss Elva Keith, assistant cashier of the 
Scottsburg State Bank, Scottsburg, Ind., 
has announced her candidacy for city treas- 
urer of Scottsburg, having been nominated 
by acclamation at the recent town mass 
meeting. 


FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


The Farm Mortgage Bankers Association, 
at its recent convention elected the following 
officers, to serve for the ensuing year: presi- 
dent, George F. Heindel, Ottumwa, Iowa; 
first vice-president, Joseph McMary, Indi- 


anapolis, Ind; second vice-president, E. L. 
Cradle, Oklahoma City, Okla.; and third 
vice-president, C. C. Bennett, Denver Col. 


IOWA BANKERS STUDY FARMING 


Over two hundred bankers in Iowa re- 
cently attended a two day course in agri- 
culture at Iowa State University, Des 
Moines, much similar to the so-called “Ne- 
braska Plan,” designed to familiarize the 
bankers with the farmers’ problems. It is 
to be hoped that the idea will also be taken 
up in other states. 


CAPTAIN EDWARD BAILEY 


Captain Edward Bailey, president of the 
Champaign National Bank, Champaign, Illi- 
nois, died recently at his home in that city. 
He had been ill for several months. 

Captain Bailey was born September 8, 
1843 at Bloomfield, Ill. At the age of twelve 
he moved to Monticello with his parents, 
and lived there several months before com- 
ing to Urbana in 1855. They moved from 
Urbana to Champaign in 1856, and in the 
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latter city Captain Bailey spent the rest 
of his life. 

Captain Bailey acquired his rank in the 
Civil War, in which he served two enlist- 
ments. 


WRIGHT HEADS MILWAUKEE 
ADVERTISING CLUB 


R. E. Wright, manager of the commercial 
service and savings departments of the 
First National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been elected president of the Advertising 
Club of Milwaukee for the year 1925-26. 
Burr E. Lee, advertising manager of the 
Second Ward Savings Bank, Milwaukee, 


R. E. WRIGHT 
Manager of the commercial service and savings 
departments First National Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wis., recently elected president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Milwaukee 


was elected to the board of governors, at 
the same meeting. 

Mr. Wright has had a varied career. 
After leaving college he served as assistant 
Superintendent of Wesley Memorial Hos- 
pital, Chicago; as chief examiner of the 
Civil Service Commission of Minneapolis 
and Milwaukee; as executive secretary of 
the Colorado Tax Payers’ Protective League, 
Denver; and as manager of the Chicago 
office of the Curtis Publishing Company. 








A Specialized 
Service 





for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by . 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are 
provided for active and 
inactive accounts, collec- 
tions, bills of lading, in- 
vestments and foreign 
exchange transactions. 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 





Combined Resources 
Exceed $350,000,000 

















AN INSPECTION 


of our stock will 
prove of interest to 


those who desire 


COATS 
WRAPS 


SCARFS 


in every fashionable 


FUR 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


126 WEST 42d STREET NEW YORK 
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He is now in charge of publicity and new 
business work for the First National of 
‘Milwaukee and its affiliated institutions. 


REINHARD HONORED; MOLUMBY 
MOVES 


H. H. Reinhard, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis was 
recently elected a member of the executive 
committee of the Savings Bank Division 
of the American Bankers Association. Mr. 
Reinhard has been with the bank for thirty 
years, and has been manager of its savings 
department since the establishment of that 
department seven years ago. 


FRANK MOLUMBY 


Assistant treasurer Union-Easton Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Molumby was 
formerly with the credit department of 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis 


Frank Molumby, formerly of the credit 
department of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis, has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the Union-Easton 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


NORTH WESTERN SECURITIES 
COMPANY ORGANIZED 
The North Western Trust and Savings 


Bank, Chicago, IIL, has organized the North 
Western Securities Company, for the dis- 
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The Check for the 
first time becomes 
a business builder 


The unique feature in a new type check 
is increasing deposits. An educational 
campaign to 20,000,000 people each month 
places a new value on checking service. 
See how both may serve you. 


VER one-third of all the banks in 
America are turning into profit what 
has always been an item of loss... the 
check. A new idea now makes this possible. 
A unique feature protects this new type 
check against fraudulent alteration and ex- 
poses instantly any change with acid, knife 
or eraser. 
Present depositors appreciate this in- 
creased protection. New customers are se- 
cured because of it. 


A national campaign on 

banking service 
Each month 20,000,000 people are told of the 
protection offered by this new check—the 
Super-Safety Bank Check. And, in addi- 
tion, they are shown the dollars and cents 
value of checking service. How in 8 ways a 
checking account makes money go farther. 
Why a service charge on small accounts is 
justified. 

So that you may receive in your locality 
the greatest possible benefit from this na- 
tional campaign we offer you without 
charge a very remarkable plan. A complete 
year around advertising service for you to 
use locally over your own name. 


In your community this plan 
benefits you 

It includes many business-building plans 
which have been tested and proved profitable 
by leading banks. Many new ideas help you 
increase deposits. 

Let us show you this plan more fully. How 
it will help your own bank. Write immedi- 
ately to 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 
5951 So. State Street, Chicago 
Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 
New York Rochester CHICAGO Denver Dallas 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors against check fraud. 
They are made of the safest check poger supplied by any bank. 
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CITIZENS 


TRUST & SAVINGS BAN 
LOS ANGELES 


IBRANCHES THROUGHOUT LOS ANGELES 











tribution of first mortgages, first mortgage 
real estate bonds, government, municipal, 
public utility, railroad and industrial se- 
curities. It will be located in the same 
building as the bank, and will provide in- 
vestment facilities for the clientele of the 
bank. Colonel Cedric E. Fauntleroy, form- 
erly head of C. E. Fauntleroy & Co. (an 
investment securities firm) has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and manager of the 
new securities company. 


AN INTERESTING TAX SITUATION 


Section 5219 Revised Statutes of the 
United States as amended March 4, 1923, 
provides concerning stock in national banks: 


The several states may tax such shares, 
or include dividends derived therefrom in 
the taxable income of an owner or holder 
thereof, or tax the income of such associa- 
tions; provided—the imposition by said 
state of any one of the above three forms 
of taxation shall be in lieu of the others. 


One of the statutes of the State of Mis- 
souri, passed previous to the amendment of 


Section 5219, taxed the shares of siock jn 
national banks as the property of individual 
shareholders. ‘The income tax law o! Mis- 
souri also provided that: 


There shall be levied upon the entire net 
income received from all sources by every 
individual resident of this state a tax of ] 
per cent. upon such income. 


This violation of the Federal statute by 
the state laws, taxing national bank stock 
as property and also taxing the income from 
such stock was attacked by the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, when it asked for 
and was granted an injunction against the 
tax collector from collecting either of these 
taxes, by the U. S. District court in a re- 
cent case. 

The court ruled that when there are two 
equally valid statutes of the State of Mis- 
souri in operation concurrently, and only 
one of these is permitted to be operative, 
neither statute is operative. 
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Western and Pacific 


States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, and Alaska. 


CONVENTION DATE 


American Bankers Association—at Los 


Angeles, Oct. 4-7, 1926. 


CALIFORNIA BANK PROMOTES 
HAHN 


H. F. Hahn, credit manager of the Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles, has been elected 
a junior vice-president. He has been with 
the bank since February, 1920, and _ has 
been credit managtr and an active member 
of the loan committee since 1922. 


FIRST NATIONAL GROUP, LOS 
ANGELES, LOCALLY OWNED 


Of the 2675 dividend checks recently 
mailed to stockholders of the First National- 
Pacific Southwest banking group, for the 
quarterly dividend on the shares, less than 
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150 of them went to stockholders outside 
of the State of California. 

Under a trust agreement the entire capi- 
tal stock of the First National Bank, Los 
Angeles; the Pacific-Southwest Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles; and the First 
Securities Company, Los Angeles is de- 
posited with a corporate trustee, who has 
issued beneficial certificates against the de- 
posited shares, to evidence the holders’ in- 
terests. Each certificate represents a defi- 
nite interest in the net assets of the three 
companies, and it is on this interest that 
the dividends are based. 


LABOR UNION TO FINANCE 
FARMERS 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
has organized the Northwest Corporation, 
officered by the executives of the brother- 
hood, and has bought control of five banks 
in North Dakota, through which the 
brotherhood plans to lend the savings of its 
members to the northwestern farmers in 
financial distress. The corporation is or- 
ganized to “invest its funds in the capital 
stock of national and state banks and trust 
companies and purchase an established farm 
mortgage company.” It is capitalized at 
$1,000,000, all of which stock is said to 
have been already subscribed. 

The banks in which it already has an in- 
terest are the First National Bank, Oakes, 
N. D.; State Bank of Verona, N. D.; 
Guelph State Bank, Guelph, N. D.; Dakota 
National Bank, Aberdeen, N. D.; and the 
First National Bank, Fullerton, N. D. 


LIBERTY BANK CONTINUES 
EXPANSION 


The Liberty Bank, San Francisco, con- 
trolled by the Bancitaly Corporation, has 
taken over the Central Savings Bank, Lodi; 
First National Bank, Lodi; Bank of Arcata; 
Arcata Savings Bank; Del Norte County 
Bank; Bank of St. Helena; and the Farmers 
State Bank, Tulare, and its Tipton branch. 
These will be converted into branches of 
the Liberty Bank, bringing its total number 
of branches up to twelve. 

It is said that the Liberty Bank is con- 
tinuing the branch banking expansion policy 
of the Bancitaly Corporation since the 
California State Banking Department and 
the Federal Reserve Board have practically 
stopped expansion in the number of branches 
of the Bank of Italy, San Francisco. 
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HISTORY OF THE FIRST NATIONAL 
GROUP, LOS ANGELES 


The First National Bank, Los Angeles, 
Pacific-Southwest Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, and the First Securities Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, comprising the First 
National-Pacific-Southwest banking group, 
celebrated on September 25 the golden an- 
niversary of the bank out of which this 
group has grown. 

On September 25, 1875, the Commercial 
Bank, capitalized at $100,000 was organized 
by E. F. Spence, Hiram Mabury and J. E. 
Hollenbeck. Los Angeles was then a city of 
less than 10,000 people. On July 31, 1880, 
the Commercial Bank was converted into 
the First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
with capital of $100,000, reserve of $50,000, 
and deposits approximating $900,000. J. E. 
Hollenbeck was the first president. He 
was succeeded by E. F. Spence, who presided 
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over the bank until his death in 1892. J. 
M. Elliott, who had entered the service of 
the bank in 1881, then was promoted from 
cashier to president. He occupied the posi- 


HENRY M. ROBINSON 


President First National Bank, Los Angeles, 
which is celebrating its golden anniversary 


tion for twenty-four years, and is today 
chairman of the board. 

In 1887 the capital of the bank was in- 
creased to $200,000, at which time the total 
resources were $3,676,467. In 1893, the cap- 
ital was increased to $400,000. From that 
year the growth has been continuous until 
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the most recent statement shows capital of 
$3,500,000 and resources of $97,542,899. 

On January 1, 1902, the Los Angeles Trust 
Company was organized with a capitalization 
of $250,000. This was increased to $1,000,- 
000 in the same year. In 1909 it consolidated 
with the Metropolitan Bank and Trust 
Company, under the name of the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 

In the meantime the First National had 
absorbed the Los Angeles National Bank 
and the Southwestern National Bank in 
1905. In 1910, the ownership and manage- 
ment of the First National Bank and the 
Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank were 
unified, and since that time both have grown 
rapidly. 

In 1922, following the introduction of 
community or territorial service, the name 
of the Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 
was changed to the Pacific-Southwest Trust 
and Savings Bank. 

The First Securities Company was or- 
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ganized in 1920 to provide an investment 
banking service for the group. 

Henry M. Robinson is president of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, and 
Charles F. Stern, formerly state superin- 
tendent of banks is president of the 
Pacific-Southwest Trust and Savings Bank. 
Mr. Robinson is also president of the First 
Securities Company, and Mr. Stern and 
John E. Barber are vice-presidents. 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island and Yukon. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


ASED on figures available from the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
from other sources it has been estimated 
that the gross revenue of Canada from all 
field crops in 1925 will show an increase of 
more than $400,000,000 as compared with 
last year. Production by manufacturers 
will show some contraction. The grain crops 
of 1925 are substantially larger than those 
of last year and the price is uniformly 
higher. The wheat crop alone, according to 
the most recent estimate, is about 130,000,- 
000 bushels greater than of last year. With 
this increase in revenue there has been a 
marked improvement in the financial and 
general business situation, particularly in 
western Canada where there is now definite 
evidence that the period of depression, 
brought about by the collapse of the post- 
war agricultural inflation, has passed and 
that the farming industries. are now on a 
sound basis although there is still a heavy 
burden of debt being carried. 

But with the exception of some industries, 
particularly those manufacturing products 
from the country’s raw materials, the indus- 
trial situation has been disappointing. Evi- 
dence of this is found in the fact that cur- 
rent commercial loans by the banks are 
smaller by about $75,000,000 than a year 
ago, according to the latest government re- 
turn. In fact at the present time the com- 
mercial credits by the banks are smaller 
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by about $375,000,000 than the deposits by 
the people. At no time in the history of 
Canada have the business loans of the banks 
previously shown such a wide margin below 
the available deposits. In fact during the 
period of expansion prior to the war, com- 
mercial credits by the banks were as much 
as $280,000,000 greater than the public de- 
posits. Nor is it likely that the financing 
of the crop alone will make a material 
change in this situation, unless business im- 
provement accompanies it on a larger scale, 
for experience has shown that, even with the 
largest crop, the marketing machinery is so 
efficient that current loans are only in- 
creased to the extent of about $25,000,000 
to take care of the transactions involved. 
Further evidence that the general indus- 
tries of the country are not thriving is to be 
found in the fact that for some months the 
trade figures have shown increasing pur- 
chases of manufactured goods from abroad 
and decreasing imports of raw materials. 
It is pointed out, for instance, that during 
the year ending in August imports of raw 
wool fell off nearly $2,000,000 and imports 
of worsted and wearing apparel increased 
by over 1,200,000, and that, while the imports 
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of rolling mill products—which are the raw 
materials for certain industries—fell off by 
$5,000,000, imports of automobiles increased 
by $3,800,000 and those of machinery by 
$1,300,000. 

The theory is being advanced, and finds 
support in the figures quoted, that the 
failure of the general manufacturing in- 
dustries and many lines of general trade to 
reflect the improvement indicated in such 
basic industries as agriculture, fisheries, the 
mines, and manufacturers of forest products 
like pulp and paper, is due to the fact that 
the great burden of the country’s very heavy 
taxation is being borne by the manufacturers 
and business generally. Taxes, it is con- 
tended, are an important factor in the pro- 


-duction costs of highly manufactured ma- 


terials with the result that Canadian manu- 
facturers are at a disadvantage in com- 
petition with imported products. Also it is 
contended that Canadian incomes, and par- 
ticularly those of the salaried classes, are 
taxed to such an extent that the buying 
power of the urban population is greatly 
curtailed, which is a disadvantage to the 
manufacturer turning out goods for the 
home market as compared with the basic in- 
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dustries, which, because of their advantage 
in regard to supplies of raw materials from 
the country’s natural resources, can market 
their products with satisfactory profits in 
foreign markets. 

Another factor which may be holding up 
business improvement to some extent is that 
there are still a large number of manufac- 
turing and other business concerns hoping 
for a return of business on a scale enjoyed 
during the later years of the war and for 
some time after. They have not yet ad- 
justed their overhead expenses to a basis of 
normal volume of business on close profits 
and, therefore, are not in a position to ben- 
efit fully from such business improvement as 
might be reasonably anticipated. 

As illustrative of the fact that the primary 
industries in Canada are not heavily taxed 
it is pointed out that in 1923 farm income 
of $1,440,000,000 contributed an income tax 
of only $275,626. Last year employes in 
general paid $13,726,000 in» income taxes. 
A strong campaign is being conducted for 
the abolition of the income tax entirely— 
which is going a step further than has been 
done in the United States—on the grounds 
that it is discriminatory and economically 
unsound; discriminatory in that those who 
wish to avoid it can conveniently do so if 
their income is indefinite, and economically 
unsound in that it discourages the invest- 
ment of capital in those more or less specu- 
lative enterprises which lead to the develop- 
ment of the country’s resources and general 
prosperity. 

One of the material benefits of the im- 
proved economic conditions in western Can- 
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ada has been the changed attitude of the 
public in regard to the country’s business and 
financial institutions. Little is heard at the 
present time of the agitations against the 
banks, the implement companies, the mort- 
gage companies, etc. During the period of 
hard times there was a great deal of dis- 
content with these institutions. The organ- 
ization of the wheat pools, which have be- 
come an important marketing factor in 
western Canada, has also helped to remove 
discontent. Up to 1923 the farmers had 
the idea that a big crop meant big profits 
but in that year a big crop, because of the 
prices received, meant little or no profit. 
Dissatisfaction with the marketing ma- 
chinery was the result. With the estab- 
lishment of the wheat pools confidence was 
restored and the spirit of production again 
encouraged. The pools have had the co- 
operation of the banks and the distribution 
of income by periodical payments to the 
farmer is regarded as very satisfactory by 
the merchants. However, it is felt that dur- 
ing the two years the pools have now 
operated they have been fortunate in finding 
a rising market and that it is very doubtful 
if operations would be so successful or give 
such general satisfaction on a declining 
market. Unbiased students of the situation 
see in the pool idea an economic fallacy and 
do not think the plan will last longer than 
five years. 

In view of the success which has attended 
farming operations in general this year in 
Canada a new influx of immigration is an- 
ticipated. Public opinion is strongly urging 
the government to modify its restrictions in 
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order to permit more people to come into the 
country. ‘The argument that it is unsound 
to increase the wheat production in view 
of the fact that Europe is planning to feed 
herself to a larger extent finds an effective 
reply in the development of a market for 
wheat and wheat products in the Far East. 
China and Japan are becoming buyers of 
wheat on an increasing scale. A short time 
ago their imports of Canadian wheat and 
flour were negligible. Last year China im- 
ported more than 5,000,000 bushels of wheat 
from Canada and more than 1,500,000 bar- 
rels of flour while Japan bought over 7,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat and a large quan- 
tity of flour also. With their tremendous 
populations these countries promise to be- 
come an important factor as a market for 
Canada if the consumption of wheat products 
continues to grow as it has in the last few 
years. 

Although there is a big surplus of liquid 
capital available for investment by individ- 
uals and institutions, as reflected by the 
surplus of deposits in the chartered banks 
referred to above, the total volume of bonds 
offered in Canada during the present year 
has been much smaller than during 1924. 
From this the conclusion seems sound that 
there are still ample funds seeking invest- 
ment and that prices in the Canadian bond 
market should remain firm. On the other 
hand there are evidences that the prices may 
ease off in the United States as the money 
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market strengthens and this may have some 
effect on financing and security prices in this 
country. The total volume of Canadian 
bonds offered during the first three quarters 
of the year was $508,671,000 compared with 
$419,541,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1924. Both of these totals include bonds 
offered in the United States and Great 
Britain as well as in Canada. The totals of 
bonds offered and sold in Canada during the 
period were $305,397,000 and $184,561,000, 
respectively, or a decline this year of over 
$120,000,000. 


INCREASED BANK DEBITS 


The bank debits at the clearing house 
centers of Canada as reported to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, were §2,- 
090,000,000 in August, as compared with 
$2,248,000,000 in July, and $1,967,000,000 in 
August, 1924. This represents a gain of 
nearly 7 per cent. in the long term com- 
parison and a decline of about the same 
percentage in comparison with the preceding 
month. Providing correction were made for 
seasonal tendencies, the debits in August 
would be on a level with July. 

The bank clearings in August were $1,- 
248,105,224 as compared with $1,330,759,511 
in July, and with $1,252,548,630 in August, 
1924. The cumulative debits in Canada dur- 
ing the first eight months of the present 
year were greater by $146,587,000 than in 
the corresponding period of 1924. 
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The World’s Recovery in Export Trade 


r i NHAT the world will reach par again 
in the value of international foreign 
trade, in the first few months of the 

coming year and has now probably reached 

par in the volume of such trade, is the en- 
couraging estimate presented by a study 
of trade figures for the past fiscal year, 
made by the National Foreign Trade 

Council. 

The fifteen principal exporting nations of 
the world, including the United States, which 
carry on more than 80 per cent. of the 
world’s export trade, showed a combined 
total of exports at the end of the fiscal year 
of 1925 of about $15,088,000,000. 

Comparing the present exports of these 


countries with their exports in 1913, which 
amounted to $15,800,000,000, their propor- 
tionate recovery is thus within 5 per cent. 
of their 1913 volume of trade. Excluding 
the United States, which has made a 30 per 
cent. advance during the period in real 
trade, their present deficit is about 11 per 
cent. from their standing in 1913. 

These figures allow for all deflation and 
are reduced to 1913 values. In other words 
the parity now approaching is not one in 
dollar values, which have already passed 
1913 figures, but in bread and meat and 
clothing values adjusted to cost-of-living 
quotations, which approximate a true com- 
parision with pre-war conditions. 
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The recovery of the world in export trade 
during the past two calendar years has been 
recorded by the Department of Commerce 
as averaging between 10 and 11 per cent., 
and this average has been maintained in the 
present fiscal year. If the world’s growth in 
real trade continues, therefore, it is due to 
reach very close to 1913 figures at the end 
of the present year, and by the end of the 
next fiscal year, should show a small surplus. 

More than twelve years will thus have 
elapsed since the outbreak of the war in 
1914 before the world can be assured of 
having made up the loss it has suffered in 
the real value of international trade. 

The figures of the physical volume of 
trade also bear out the conclusion that the 
world is again very close to a parity. In 
its estimate for 1924 the Department of 
Commerce computed that the physical 
volume of trade between the countries of 
the world was 96 per cent. in 1924 of what 
it was in 1913. It is steadily gaining by 
from 6 to 8 per cent. a year, and the volume 
of world trade will thus have reached or 
passed its 1913 figures by the end of the 
present year. 

The United States is accountable for most 
of this gain, as its increase in the value of 
its world trade is more than 30 per cent. 
since 1913. Other countries which have ex- 
ceeded the proportionate gain of the United 
States during the period, are Canada, with 
a gain of over 90 per cent., Japan with 64 
per cent. and Australia with 35 per cent. 
The amount of gain recorded by the United 
States—over $800,000,000 is far in excess of 
that of any other nation when reduced to 
1913 values. The gain of Japan has been 
about $203,000,000; that of Canada $335,- 
000,000 and that of Australia $120,000,000. 
The most interesting gain of all has been 
that of France, which -stands third among 
the nations, or next following the United 
States and Canada in the amount of real 
trade gained since the war. France in- 
creased its exports from $1,328,000,000 in 
1913 to $1,650,000,000 at the end of the 
present fiscal year—a gain of $322,000,000 
or about 25 per cent. This is a showing that 
can be made by no other European nation. 

On the other side of the balance sheet the 
world shows a net loss in real export trade 
for Germany of 47 per cent., for Belgium 
of 34 per cent., and for Great Britain of 
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51% per cent. Russia, of course, shows the 
greatest loss of all with 84 per cent. re- 
duction in real export trade value from 
$783,000,000 to $122,000,000. Allowing for 
the independent status of Russian Poland 
and the Baltic States, the Russian deficit, as 
weighted to allow for these factors, is still 
between 50 and 60 per cent., or still the 
heaviest loss in real trade suffered any- 
where in the world. 

The figures for this estimate are all figures 
of exporis rather than of combined exports 
and imports, for the reason that the export 
figures give a more direct comparison of 
the variations in the real importance of 
world trade recovery. The total of world 
import figures is also always between two 
and three billion dollars greater than that 
of world exports, due to the additional 
freight rates and to the computation of im- 
port prices at their slightly higher values 
in the importing countries. 

In almost every phase of this comparison 
the United Kingdom rises or falls as the 
world rises or falls. Thus, the British deficit 
in export trade, at the end of the fiscal 
year of 51% per cent., is almost exactly equal 
to the same deficit of the world at large. 
British export trade is growing at a rate of 
9 per cent., while world export trade is 
growing at about 10 per cent., and the 
proportion which Great Britain now holds 
in the trade of the world which was 14.2 
per cent. in 1913 is about 15 per cent. 
today. 

The United States, on the other hand, has 
gained 30 per cent. in world trade against 
a world deficit. Its export trade is now in- 
creasing by 13 per cent. a year, at a steadily 
larger rate than that of the rest of the 
world. The share of the United States in 
the aggregate trade of the world has grown 
from 131% per cent. in 1913, when it was 
less than that of Great Britain, to more 
than 18 per cent. at the present time. 

In spite of the fact that China’s recent 
losses in trade have diverted attention from 
that country, it is interesting to note that 
China’s latest export figures still show an 
actual gain over 1913 of 37 per cent. with 
an aggregate surplus for 1924 of over $100,- 
000,000 greater than 1913. The preliminary 
estimates for the present year, however, 
show that disturbed conditions in China are 
materially reducing that surplus. 
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Public space of the Millville National Bank, Millville, N. J., viewed from the savings cage 


Millville National Rebuilt While Occupied 


OR twenty months the contractors 
Fi: been at work enlarging and al- 

tering the building of the Millville 
National Bank, Millville, N. J., and during 
the whole time, the business of the bank has 
been carried on as usual in the same build- 
ing. There were some difficulties and in- 
conveniences, but these are by now forgotten, 
for the new structure has been completed 
and the formal opening held. 

The building was planned and erected 
under the supervision of Morgan, French & 
Co., Inc., bank architects, New York. 

Fronting on High street, the building oc- 
cupies sixty feet, and extends along Main 
street sixty-eight feet. It is built of selected 
buff Indiana limestone, with two granite 
columns flanking the entrance. The window 
openings are protected by ornamental steel 
grilles, and the front entrance doors are of 
bronze. 

Entering through a commodious vestibule, 
the visitor will step into the public space— 
some 20 by 36 feet, at the left of which are 
the officers’ quarters, with a private con- 
sultation room adjoining. Beyond the of- 
ficers’ quarters are the note cage and the 
six tellers’ windows. 


At the right is a large savings cage, access 
to which may be had from the lobby and 
from the customers’ space adjoining. At 
the right of the vestibule is the ladies’ room, 
furnished with writing facilities and other 
conveniences. 

Centered in the banking room and dom- 
inating as a point of interest is the cir- 
cular door of the bank vault. Connected 
to this vault, but separated from it by a 
steel grille is a large safe deposit vault for 
box holders. The latter is entered from 
the safe deposit department. Three coupon 
booths and two large committee rooms are 
provided for the accommodation of cus- 
tomers in this department. 

Adjoining these two vaults is a book 
vault, which opens from the work room 
enclosed and separated from the banking 
room to eliminate the noise of typewriters 
and bookkeeping machines. The vaults were 
furnished and installed by the York Safe 
& Lock Co., York, Pa. 

The public lobby has a flooring of pink 
Tennessee marble, while the counter screen 
is constructed of Botticino marble. The 
wickets are of the telescopic type, fashioned 
in bronze. Plate glass panels fill the spaces 
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The work room of the Millville National Bank, Millville, N. J., so enclosed that none of the noise 
of the machines escapes into the public space 


Entrance to the bank vault of the Millville National Bank, Millville, N. J. The vaults for the bank 
were furnished and installed by the York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa. 
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on either side of the wickets. The lower 
portion of the glass is etched attractively, 
and firmly fixed in bronze frames. ‘I'wo 
double marble check desks are placed in the 
public lobby. 

Above the vaults is a mezzanine, on which 
are located the directors’ room, a room for 
the watchman, the women’s rest room, and a 
utility room for the making up of pay rolls, 
ete. 

In the basement are the usual heating 
plant, a storage vault, the clerks’ locker 
room, a kitchenette for preparing meals, and 
a burglar proof safe for deposits which can 
be made through the night chute on the 
east side of the building. 

The Millville National Bank was estab- 
lished in 1857, and the building in which it 
first began busness at the corner of Second 
and Main streets, is still being used, now as 
the Millville Public Library. That building 
was occupied by the bank until 1907 when 
the bank bought the site on which the pres- 
ent building stands and erected the struc- 
ture which was recently enlarged and re- 
built as described above. 

At the incorporation of the _ bank, 
Nathaniel Stratton was president, Furman 
Mulford vice-president, and Lewis Mulford 
cashier. In 1867 Lewis Mulford became 


president and held that office until 1885, 
when E. H. Stokes was chosen. He died in 
1912, and was succeeded by Herschel Mul- 
ford, who had been a director and cashier 
of the bank for thirty years. Mr. Mulford 
died in 1914, rounding out his term of serv- 
ice with the bank to fifty-seven years. 

George B. Worstall, who succeeded him as 
president of the bank, and who still oc- 
cupies that position, is a native of Millville, 
and has grown up with the bank, having been 
connected with it for the past thirty-five 
years. He has worked up through the ranks 
from the position of clerk to cashier and 
thence to the presidency. During the time 
he has been with the bank, deposits have 
grown from $302,000 to $2,800,000. 

Mr. Worstall is also very active in civic 
affairs. He is city treasurer, custodian of 
school moneys, and a member of the sink- 
ing fund commission. He is also an officer 
in the Institute Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, a trustee of the First Presbyterian 
Church, and holds offices in the Masonic 
lodge, the Kiwanis Club, and the Millville 
Board of Trade. 

The other officers of the bank are Samuel 
Berry, vice-president; Levi Hindley, cashier; 
Sheppard W. Hogan, assistant cashier; and 
Frank Sherry, trust officer. 


Wy 


Around the World—A Cruise 


VERYONE has in his or her mind the 
EK intention “sometime” to take a trip 

around the world, yet it is doubtful 
if many, when they come to actually taking 
the trip, know how to go about it. This 
perplexity, however, can be avoided, for 
Thos. Cook & Son conduct an annual cruise 
around the world on a specially chartered 
Cunard liner (this year it will be the 
“Franconia”), which relieves the traveler of 
arranging any details. 

The firm has put out an interesting book- 
let describing the trip under the title which 
heads this item, so attractive in its informa- 
tion and descriptive matter that it is a great 
temptation. The booklet gives the complete 
itinerary of the trip, explaining carefully 
how important it is to visit the countries at 
the proper time of the year to avoid dis- 
agreeable weather, and how the trip is ar- 
ranged to do this. It also gives a descrip- 
tion of the comforts on board the 
“Franconia,” for the travelers. 


A long and interesting “story of the 
cruise” describes the many countries and 
places visited, giving the points of interest 
and their histories, some of the peculiar cus- 
toms of the natives, and the program of side 
trips planned in each. A list of books for 
suggested reading, in order to become ac- 
quainted with the customs, history, etc., of 
the lands visited, is appended. 

The booklet also includes extracts from 
a former article in Tue Bankers MaGazine, 
giving the history of the firm of Thos. Cook 
& Son; the story of the first circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe, by Magellan; cruise in- 
formation; customs regulations; general 
conditions; and a list of the offices of the 
firm. 

It is attractively gotten up, with many 
cuts of interesting scenes in foreign coun- 
tries accompanied by apt quotations, and a 
map of the world, showing the route of the 
cruise inside the covers of the book. 
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Hamilton, O. 


The vault installation was by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 
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Interior of the new safety deposit vaults of the National Republic Safe Deposit Company, Chicago, in the 
National Bank of the Republic. The vaults were built and installed by the Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Co., Hamilton, O. 


New Vaults in National Bank of the 


Republic, 


HE new vaults installed by the 

; Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., in the 

National Republic Safe Deposit Com- 
pany owned by the National Bank of the 
Republic of Chicago, form a completely mod- 
ern vault installation. When the National 
Bank of the Republic and the National City 
Bank were amalgamated to form the present 
National Bank of the Republic early in the 
present year, neither of the amalgamating 
institutions had safety deposit vaults. 

The National Bank of the Republic, 
therefore, was entering a new field of com- 
petition in establishing safe deposit vaults. 
It was necessary, therefore, not only to have 
attractive and convenient vaults, but to ad- 
vertise them properly. 

The vault, pictures of which are shown 
on the accompanying pages, measures inside 
approximately 57 by 16 feet, and is lined 
throughout with steel and finished in satin 
nickel, ceiling and walls being paneled in a 
harmonious design. The front entrance con- 


Chicago 


sists of a circular door, 16 inches thick and 
built up solidly of open hearth steel, five-ply 
chrome steel, and burn-resisting metal. 

An unusual and valuable feature of the 
vault arrangement in the safe deposit de- 
partment is the double entrance plan. After 
the customer has entered the vault through 
the circular main entrance and secured his 
box, he passes through a rectangular en- 
trance at the rear of the vault into a rear 
corridor which is lined with coupon booths. 
This corridor extends the full length of the 
vault at the rear and along one side. Open- 
ing on it are the doors of thirty-eight booths, 
some of which are of large enough size to 
permit committee meetings. There is no 
approach to this corridor except through 
the vault, and when the customer has fin- 
ished with his securities, he returns from 
the corridor to the vault, replaces his bond 
box and leaves the vault by the circular 
entrance into the safe deposit lobby. In 
this way, the incoming box renters do not 
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meet outgoing renters who are carrying 
their bond boxes on the way to the booths, 
so there is little likelihood of confusion or 
accident. This plan of arrangement has re- 
cently been adopted with good effect by a 
number of other banks. 

Both entrances are closed by means of 
massive 16 inch doors having heavy bolt- 
work, and checked by two combination bank 
locks working in conjunction with four- 
movement time locks of latest design. The 
approaches through the doors are by means 
of level walk-ways, secured by the use of 
lowering platforms. 

At the present time there are more than 
6000 safe deposit boxes in the vault, with 
space provided for the addition of many 
more. The boxes are equipped with high 
grade safe deposit locks. Many have com- 
bination locks, making it possible for the 
renter of the box to have his own com- 
bination and no assistance from the bank to 
gain access. 

At the extreme end of the vault is space 
for the storage and safe-keeping of bulky 
articles; such as trunks, grips, parcels, sil- 
ver, etc. This part is set aside from the 
rest of the vault by a partition, extending 
across the vault from front to back and 
running to the ceiling. The face of this 
partition on the safe deposit side is covered 
with mirrors, thus adding greatly to the 
beauty of this part of the equipment. 

There are also two bank or security vaults, 
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have steel lined concrete walls from 27 to 
36 inches thick. They are all located in the 
basement, to which approach is had by a 
stairway, two passenger elevators, and pri- 
vate elevators for the bank. The work was 
under the direction of Shankland & Pingrey, 
architects. 

It happened that about the time the vault 
was opened to the public, burglars entered 
a Chicago publishing office and blew several 
safes. The bank took advantage of this 
event by borrowing one of the wrecked 
safes and placing it, with an appropriate 
poster, in the bank lobby. The poster called 
attention to the robbery and to the need of 
adequate safe-keeping facilities if valuable 
papers are to be protected. 

To the public at large, the safe deposit 
company announced: 


For the first time in the history of Chi- 
cago—you can lease an average sized in- 
dividual safe deposit box in one of the 
newest, strongest, most modern and _ best 
equipped safe deposit vaults in America for 
a day, a week, a month, or longer—for 
exactly one cent a day. On an annual basis, 
the rental of this same compartment is even 
cheaper—and boxes, up to the very largest 
are available at proportionate prices. 


Circulars were sent to more than 3000 
firms and individuals. A series of five small 
blotters were handed out to customers by 
paying and receiving tellers, and other blot- 
ters larger in size were available for cus- 


and a large book vault. All of the vaults tomers on indorsing desks in the bank. 
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HAT we need in this country—as well as in the rest of the 

world—is a great spiritual revival. To heal the sickness of 
the world, more is needed than loans or credits or moratoriums. We 
must have and show confidence in the human virtues of human 
people. We need practical idealism, applied to every-day existence. 
We must return to those fundamentals, to those virtues and qualities, 
which have made this nation great. It requires hard work, not 
loafing; economy—governmental, corporate and individual—instead 
of extravagance; saving, not waste; charity, instead of intolerance. 
The only way to achieve this is through sound leadership and by 
education in what true Americanism means, education of the mature 
as well as of the young, of the native as well as of the foreign born. 


—Mortimer L. Schiff 
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Central Square office and headquarters of the Harvard Trust Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


Development of the Harvard Trust 
Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


N interesting development in modern 
banking institutions is being worked 


out in Cambridge, Mass., by the 


Harvard Trust Company. The character 
and situation of Cambridge give a unique 
opportunity for building a bank of large 
size and importance, and the management 
of the Harvard Trust Company is taking 
full advantage of the opportunity. 

Besides being the seat of Harvard Uni- 
versity with its 7000 students and all the 
financial activities théy bring, Cambridge is 
an important industrial city, with many big 
and growing industries, and furthermore is 
a close suburb of Boston, rapidly outgrow- 
ing its geographical borders. In fact the 
center of Cambridge is much nearer and 
more accessible to State street, Boston, than 
is Forty-second street, New York, to Wall 
street. 

So the policy of the management of the 
Harvard Trust Company of developing an 
institution large and strong enough to ren- 
der complete service to its customers, while 
maintaining the advantages of a location re- 
moved from the congestion of the big city, 
has proved eminently successful. 

The Harvard Trust Company had _ its 
inception in 1860, when Benjamin Tilton 
and his friends started the Harvard 


Bank and opened for business the day Presi- 
dent Lincoln was inaugurated. When war 
was declared the bank was one of the first 


WALTER F. EARLE 
President Harvard Trust Company, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Harvard Square office of the Harvard Trust Company, Cambridge, Mass., located near 
Harvard University 


to offer a loan to the state. June 1, 1864, 
the bank took advantage of the National 
Bank Act and reincorporated as the First 
National Bank of Cambridge. July 8, 1904, 
the bank became the Harvard Trust Com- 
pany, with Willard A. Bullard, president 
and Walter F. Earle as treasurer. 

July 28, 1921, consolidation was effected 
with the Charles River Trust Company, Cam- 
bridge, without change of name, the former 
institution being in its eighty-ninth year at 
the time of the consolidation. September 
26, 1925, the Manufacturers National Bank 
of Cambridge was absorbed, thus giving the 
company offices in the three important cen- 
ters of Cambridge—Central square, Harvard 
square and Kendall square. In taking over 
the Manufacturers National Bank the Har- 
vard Trust Company became definitely linked 
with the development of the rapidly grow- 
ing manufacturing section of Cambridge at 
Kendall square, separated from Boston only 
by the Charles river and to all purposes, a 
part of the city itself. Millions of dollars 
are now going into the industrial and busi- 
ness development of this section. 

This is particularly true of a large tract 
of land fronting on the river, between Cam- 
bridge bridge and the Charles river dam. 


This property, consisting of more than 250,- 
000 feet, was originally acquired by the city 
for a public park, but on account of chang- 
ing conditions is now given over to business. 
The city will lease this property for ninety- 
nine year terms and at rates highly advan- 
tageous to business and industrial concerns. 
It is served by railroad spur tracks and 
commands easy access to the city and all 
suburbs. Its development will add further 
millions to the Kendall square section. 

In 1861, the deposits of the Harvard Bank 
were $33,000. In 1900 the deposits of the 
First National Bank, its successor, were 
$1,060,000. In 1910 the Harvard Trust 
Company, successor to the First National 
Bank, showed deposits of $2,055,000 and 
assets of $2,500,000. Steady growth up to 
the consolidation with the Charles River 
Trust Company brought total assets to 
nearly $12,000,000, which were increased by 
the consolidation to $15,000,000. By June 
30, 1925, the total resources were $21,838,- 
000, which by September 28 had increased 
$1,200,000 to about $23,000,000. Taking 
over the Manufacturers National Bank on 
the latter date brought the total to well 
over $25,000,000. 

Walter F. Earle, who became president in 
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Harvard Trust Company’s Kendall Square office, formerly Manufacturers National Bank 


1912, has been the guiding spirit of this 
rapidly growing institution, which has 
reached the magnitude of an important city 
bank. Mr. Earle has been connected with 
the company and its predecessors for thirty- 
eight years, having reached the head through 
the successive stages of messenger, teller, 
clerk and treasurer. Mr. Earle has taken an 
important part in the charitable work of 
his city. Several years ago he organized 
the manufacturers’ “chest,” through which 
the business interests support the welfare 
agencies of the city. Incidentally he is also 
an enthusiastic golfer, a member of the 
Oakley Country Club since its organization. 

Of Mr. Earle’s active associates in the 
development of the company, Edward D. 
Whitford, vice-president, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, was formerly treasurer of the John 
P. Squire Co. and during the war repre- 
sented Swift & Co. in Europe and was in 
charge of the tremendous distribution of 
their products. He has been a director of 
the company since 1904, Willard H. 
Sprague, vice-president, was formerly treas- 
urer of the Charles River Trust Company. 
Walter M. Van Sant, vice-president, was 
formerly president of the Manufacturers 
National Bank, and Herbert H. Dyer, 
treasurer, has been with the institution over 
thirty-three years. 

The other officers are: Arthur M. Wright, 
Charles J. Sommer, Henry F. Ramhofer, 
Girard L. Bond, Alfred M. Keeler, assistant 


treasurers; and George F. Moulton, trust 
officer. 

In the development of the company into 
a complete modern banking institution vari- 
ous departments have been organized which 
enable it to offer every service to its cus- 
tomers and clients. These include besides 
the usual commercial department, a savings 
department, a trust department with assets 
of over $7,000,000, and safe deposit depart- 
ments at all three offices. A complete in- 
vestors’ service, under the management of 
Olin W. Hill, manages clients’ investments 
and, having no securities to sell, offers un- 
biased advice. A foreign department is 
rendering service in foreign fields. Among 
the University activities of the company, it 
collects all students’ term bills. In other 
varied ways the company is prepared to at- 
tend to the wants and needs of its customers. 

The company is housed in modern quarters 
and at Kendall square a large modern build- 
ing is being erected, which will contain the 
Kendall square offices. 

The condensed statement of the Harvard 
Trust Company, including all three offices, 
as of September 28, 1925, shows: Capital, 
$400,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$902,543; deposits, $13,481,801; savings de- 
posits, $3,269,202; trust department assets, 
$7,204,953; total, $25,352,826. The gain of 
$1,200,000 by the company between June 
and September was largely in the commer- 
cial department, but all departments are 
growing steadily. 
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Mosler Safe Co, 


Hamilton, O, 


The safe deposit vault, built and installed by the 


of Providence, R, I, 


Main banking room, Slater branch of the Industrial Trust Company of Providence, at Pawtucket, R. I. 


The Slater Branch of the Industrial Trust 
Company of Providence, R. I. 


of the Industrial Trust Company of 

Providence, at Pawtucket, R. I., which 
has been going on for many months, has re- 
cently been completed and this important 
branch is now equipped as a complete bank- 
ing unit and provided with the most modern 
furnishings and facilities. - 

The bank which until June 1922, was the 
Slater Trust Company of Pawtucket and its 
predecessor institutions, has had an interest- 
ing history. It was named for Samuel 
Slater, the “father of American cotton man- 
ufactures,” who reproduced the Arkwright 
machines in this country and laid the foun- 
dation of the prosperity of this great cotton 
manufacturing section. 

The Slater Bank was established in 1855 
under a Rhode Island charter, with a capital 
of $43,000. In 1859 its capital was increased 
to $150,000 and in 1865 it became the Slater 
National Bank. In 1900 the bank was suc- 
ceeded by the Slater Trust Company, again 
under a state charter, with capital and sur- 
plus of $1,000,000. In June 1922, the com- 


Ts remodeling of the Slater branch 


pany was merged with the Industrial Trust 
Company of Providence, giving Pawtucket 
and the great Blackstone Valley a broadened 
and complete financial and banking service. 

Enlarging the quarters occupied by the 
branch to three times the space formerly 
used and providing for the continuance of 
business at the same time was a difficult 
operation, but it was successfully-planned 
and carried out by Thomas M. James Co., 
the bank architects. Every department has 
been materially enlarged and $500,000 has 
been invested to make a beautiful banking 
room with ample facilities for the present 
and future. 

The size and beauty of the banking rooms 
are very impressive, the walls, columns and 
counters being of marble and the floors of 
Italian Travertine. The counter screens are 
of bronze in fine design. The officers’ space 
is separated from the main banking room by 
a low marble rail, and is easy of access to the 
public. Customers have been provided with 
special rooms for their comfort and con- 


venience. 
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Entrance to banking room and stairway to safe deposit vault, Slater branch of the 
Industrial Trust Company of Providence, R. I. 


The equipment of the cages, working 
spaces, etc., is carried out entirely in metal, 
providing a maximum of equipment in a 
minimum of space. The savings department 
is unique in the space given up to savings 
customers. It occupies one entire end of the 
banking room. Beneath the counter a 
mechanical carrier facilitates transfer of 
documents, etc., in this department. 

A handsome marble stairway leads to the 
safe deposit department in the basement, 
opening into a_ beautiful bronze enclosed 
lobby. The vault is 28 by 55 feet and was 
built by the Mosler Safe Co. of Hamilton, 
Ohio. The massive doors are 18 inches thick 
and each weighs 20 tons. The coupon rooms 
and other facilities are the last word in 
vault equipment. 

The electric protective system has been 


used to the full extent in safeguarding the 
bank and its customers. At each officer's 
desk and each teller’s location and at various 
points throughout the working spaces, as 
well as in the safe deposit department and 
the vaults, are located electric devices 
whereby an immediate alarm can be given 
throughout the bank and at the central of- 
fice of the protective company, in case any 
trouble should arise. 

The Slater branch of the Industrial Trust 
Company has a separate board of managers, 
under Charles O. Read, chairman, and 
Howard W. Fitz, vice-president and man- 
ager. The resources of the Industrial 
Trust Company, of which the Slater insti- 
tution is a very important unit, are now 
well over $125,000,000. 
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This Urge 


HE restlessness of the American peo- 
Toe the desire to see the places, both 

in this country and abroad, about 
which they have been reading, is affording 
the banks a different angle from which to 
promote savings. It may not prove as. ef- 
fective as Christmas savings clubs but it 


appears to be increasing in effectiveness all 
the time. 

Printed here are reproductions of four 
posters painted by a Chicago artist for the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois. The 
four scenes are from the Grand Canyon, the 
north woods, Europe and California. <A 


to Travel 


small title card was placed at the top of 
each poster and an invitation to join the 
Vacation Club at the bottom, the idea being 
to let the illustration tell the story. The 
paintings were rotated every week so that 
the entire series were on display in the main 
banking room, the safety deposit vaults and 
the savings department. 

With the belief that the Vacation Club 
idea has come to stay, the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois also carried on an in- 
tensive campaign in the local newspapers 
and an attractive folder was mailed. 
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The very complete central filing department of the First National Bank, Boston, Mass. The filing 
equipment was installed by Library Bureau 


Thé credit files of the First National Bank, Boston, Mass., installed by Library Bureau 
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The library of the First National Bank of Boston, showing how the books are kept readily available 
for quick reference. The equipment for this library was installed by Library Bureau 


Keeping the Records of the Bank 


show the very complete central filing 
department and file for credit informa- 
tion which the Library Bureau has installed 


Ti pictures on the opposite page 


in the First National Bank of Boston, 
Mass. Above is a view of the bank’s library, 
the equipment for which was also installed 
by the Library Bureau. Of course, compara- 
tively few banks need such an elaborate 
filing system as is illustrated here, but 
a central filing system is advantageous 
to any bank, no matter how small. In the 
first place, it saves space by eliminating 
duplicate sets of files in several places. 
Again, it saves time, for by having all the 
papers filed under the supervision of one 
person who is familiar with the filing system 
the papers wanted can be located easily and 
quickly. Finally, the central file makes 
all the papers on a given subject available 
for all the officers, when needed, and elim- 
inates the necessity of consulting numerous 
sets of files and several individuals. 
Credit information is naturally more or 
less confidential, and, therefore, cannot be 


included in the general file. But it is even 
more frequently used than the information 
in the central file, hence it is absolutely 
necessary to have a system by which all 
the credit information on any customer or 
firm can be located without delay. 

Similarly, in the interests of efficiency, 
erence library. Each official usually has, on 
every bank should have some sort of a ref- 
his desk at least one or two books—they 
may be law books, directories, securities 
manuals, Government reports, etc. Placing 
these in a library serves the same purpose 
as establishing a central file; it assembles 
all the data in one place, and makes it avail- 
able to all the bank personnel, for quick 
reference. The type of books named above 
is, however, only the basic material for a 
bank library. It can also include books on 
the theory and practice of banking for the 
education of the clerks. 

Of course, in order to do all this, modern 
filing equipment is practically indispensable, 
and, in most cases, proves to be a good tn- 
vestment. 
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The modern fourteen-story building which is to be erected at Wall and Pearl 
streets for the Seaman’s Bank for Savings, New York. The bank will occupy the 
ground floor for its banking rooms, and will use the top floor for dining rooms for 
employes, recreation rooms, a lounge and smoking room. The remainder of the 
building will be rented out as offices. The building was designed by B. W. Morris, 
architect, New York. 
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Building a Bank on An Odd 
Shaped Plot 


HE new building of the Citizens 
Tins Company, Harrisburg, Pa., lo- 

cated on a three cornered plot of land, 
demonstrates how satisfactorily the problem 
of utilizing all the space on such a plot can 
be solved. The floor plan of the banking 
room, shown on the next page, illustrates 
the convenient locating of departments 
without crowding. For example, the officers’ 
quarters are located so that they may be 
easily reached by the public, and so that 
the officers may easily reach the safe deposit 


and security vault and the work space 
closely adjoining. 

The bank serves the Allison Hill section 
of Harrisburg, and while its location does 
not demand a large, imposing structure, it 
does need a modern and complete building to 
serve both its own and its clients’ require- 
ments, at the same time providing an at- 
tractive landmark. This is accomplished by 
the building shown below, the exterior of 
which is carried out in brick and limestone. 
It is of a simple but pleasing and practical 
design, and the advantage of a corner lo- 
cation gives abundant daylight for the in- 
terior and easy access for the public. 

In the main banking room, eight wickets 


The new building of the Citizens Trust Company, Harrisburg, Pa., illustrates how 


attractive a building on an odd shaped plot can be made. 


The building was con- 


structed and equipped by the Griswold Building Co., Inc., New York, who are 
specialists in designing and building banks. 
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The floor plan of the Citizens Trust Company, Harrisburg, Pa., showing how 
effectively the space is utilized. The building was constructed and equipped 
by the Griswold Building Co., Inc., New York, who ure specialists in design- 
ing and building banks. 


Safe deposit department in the modern vaults of the National City Bank of New 
York, Havana, Cuba. The vaults were furnished and installed by Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Co., New York, N. Y. and Hamilton, Ohio. 
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The Garden City Bank, Garden City, N. Y., which opened for business two years 
ago, has outgrown its present quarters, and is building a new home, the architects’ 
sketch of which is shown above. Pettit § Ferris, architects, New York, designed the 
new building, which will contain three apartments as well as quarters for the bank. 


serve the public lobby, to prevent any con- 
gestion during banking hours. A flooring of 
pink Tennessee marble is used for the pub- 
lic space, and the counter screen of 
Napoleon gray marble with a Verde antique 
marble base gives a general tone of refine- 
ment and neatness to the interior. 

The officers’ space is complete with ma- 
hogany furniture, wainscoting, and rubber 
tile flooring. Flooring of quarter-inch thick 
battleship linoleum and steel equipment are 
used throughout the work space and the 
tellers’ cages. The safe deposit and se- 
curity vault, installed by the Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Co., Hamilton, O., is construct- 
ed of 18 inches of solid reinforced con- 
crete, and lined with laminated armor 
steel. It is guarded by a 10 inch solid steel 
door and modern electric burglar proof pro- 
tection. The bank is also equipped with a 
daylight hold-up alarm system. 

A tastefully appointed directors’ room is 
located in the rear of the building. 

The basement is devoted to a storage 
vault, stationery rooms, men’s locker and 
wash room, and the bank’s heating plant. On 
the second floor of the bank are a number 
of apartments. 

The Griswold Building Co. Inc., New 
York, who are specialists in designing and 
building banks, were the architects and 
builders. 


Through recent business expansion, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.’s offices, Boston, 
may now be entered from four streets— 
Devonshire, Milk, Washington and Spring 
Lane. This is the new Milk street en- 
trance, flanked on either side with flowers, 








Interior of the 
Meriden Savings 
Bank, Meriden, 
Conn., planned and 
constructed under 
the supervision of 
Holmes & Winslow, 
bank architects, 
New York. 
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Exterior of the 
new building of the 
Meriden Savings 
Bank, Merid én, 
Conn., planned and 
constructed under 
the supervision of 
Holmes & Winslow 
bank architects, 
New York. 


Bonds and _blos- 
soms. A svmple but 
effective treatment 
of a city by-way 
leading from Milk 
street to a side en- 
trance to the bank- 
ing house of 
Kidder, Peabody 
§ Co. Boston, 
Mass. 
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The auditoriwm of the high school at Liberty, Mo., showing Acousti-Celotex ceil- 
ing, used for acoustical correction. Charles A. Smith, Kansas City, Mo., was the 
architect for the building. 


Unusual Arrangement of 
Meriden Savings Bank 


HE Meriden Savings Bank, Meriden, 

Conn., has recently opened its new 
building on the southeast corner of East 
Main and Crown streets, well located near 
the railroad station and the business center. 
The building is located on a lot with 61 
feet frontage and 77 feet in depth. It is 
individual in character, and entirely occupied 
by the bank. It is open on three elevations, 
the front, side and rear. The exterior on 
the street elevations is of North Jay white 
granite, with a polished base. The rear 
elevation, which is on an alley, is trimmed 
in cast granite, and the intermediate panels 
are of light colored face brick, which blends 
in with the stone work. 

The interior arrangement, which is unusual 
for a savings bank, provides for a portion of 
the working force to operate on each side 
of the public space. The active officers’ 
space is at the front, at one side of the 
entrance vestibule, which makes the officers 
directly accessible to the public, and in close 
contact with the tellers’ cages. At the rear 
of the public space, and easily accessible to 





depositors, is the safe deposit and security 
vault, which was furnished and installed by 
the York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa. 

The bank is well lighted with daylight 
from three sides, and from a skylight ex- 
tending over the rear side portion. The 
wall treatment is of Craftex material. The 
mezzanine floor, located over the front en- 
trance, contains the trustees’ room and the 
girls’ rest room. The men’s locker room is 
located in the basement. 

The building was constructed and 
equipped under the supervision of Holmes 
& Winslow, bank architects, New York. 


= 
Bank Building Notes 


The Industrial Trust Company of Provi- 
dence, R. I., which has for: some time been 
discussing various plans for increased space 
made necessary by a large increase of busi- 
ness, has at length decided to purchase the 
old Butler Exchange building and the ad- 
joining Brownell building on Westminster 
street as a site for a new bank building. 
A corporation has been organized under the 
name of Industrial Holdings, Inc, with 
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Exterior view of the Empire City Savings Bank, New York, showing the attractive 


installation by the Crittall Casement Window Co., Detroit. 
building were Trowbridge & Livingston, New York. 


The architects for the 
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Showing the vault door of the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, built and installed by the Mosler Safe Co., 


Hamilton, Ohio. 


authorized capital of $8,000,000. Florrimon 
M. Howe, president of the Industrial Trust 
Company is president of the new company. 
As soon as definite arrangements can be 
made and plans prepared, the old buildings 
now on the site will be razed, and one of the 
finest bank buildings in the country erected. 


The Corn Exchange Bank, New York, has 
purchased a five-story commercial building 
facing Lincoln square, and after extensive 
alterations, involving the probable installa- 
tion of safe deposit vaults, will establish a 
branch on the site, to be known as the 
Lincoln Square branch. 





A photograph of the University branch of the Pacific-Southwest Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. The Pacific-Southwest has adopted this as 
a standard building for all its branches, and has authorized the construction 
of similar buildings for five other branches. 





The door to the vault of the Central National Bank, New Rochelle, N. Y., furnished 
and installed by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., New York, N. Y. and Hamilton, 
Ohio. 











The new building of the Liberty Bank, Buffalo, N. Y 


tallest skyscraper, which was opened on October 13, was constructed in record time. 
The contract provided that the structure was to be completed in 365 working days. 
It was actually finished in 333 days. Alfred C. Bossom, bank architect, New York, 
designed the building. 


, northwestern New York’s 

















Reproduction of a quarter scale plaster model of the new building for the Ohio 
State Savings Association, Third and Gray streets, Columbus, O., which was ex- 
hibited on the Steel Pier at Atlantic City, N. J., during the recent American 
Bankers Association Convention. Such a model enables the owner to appreciate 
the designers’ conception of the building which will silhouette against the sky line 
of the community. The building was designed by Simons, Brittain & Inglish, 
architects, Philadelphia and Columbus. 
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Tue Dawes Pian 1n THE Maxine. By 
Rufus C. Dawes. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. Price $6. 


Tue first year of operation of the Dawes 
Plan has just been completed, and the report 
of the agent general has been presented. 
Already criticism is being directed at the 
plan, and doubt expressed as to its prac- 
ticability. It is, therefore, very appropriate 
that the problems involved in drawing up 
the plan, its purpose, and the hopes of the 
makers should be brought to the attention 
of the public at this time. 

Rufus C. Dawes acted as chief of the 
staff of eight economic experts who accom- 
panied General Dawes and Mr. Young. He 
examined and briefed the studies and com- 
ments which the experts made, while the 
plan was in preparation. He also assisted 
Mr. Young while the latter served as first 
agent for reparations payments. He is thus 
very well qualified to describe the making 
of the Dawes Plan. 

It is in more or less diary form that he 
has written the account of the work of the 
committee. It is very interesting to read 
how the experts cast about for a basis on 
which to fix the indemnities to be demanded 
from Germany, and how several plans were 
discussed and rejected, until the principle 
that Germany must bear a burden of taxa- 
tion equal to that of her competitors was 
hit upon. One fact that seems to have been 
too little recognized is brought out clearly 
in the book—that there has not been such 
great difficulty in measuring the capacity to 
pay as there is currently thought to have 
been. For Mr. Dawes points out how the 
estimates of the American experts at the 
original peace conference had to be modified 
to meet the political exigencies of the time, 
and then continues, “It is interesting to 
recall not only that the idea of fixing repara- 
tions on capacity to pay was ably presented 
at that time, but that Germany’s capacity to 
pay was measured as accurately then as it 
has ever been since.” The problem, then, 
was not so much how much Germany could 
pay, but how to make her able to pay, and 
willing to pay. 

It is also interesting to read the discus- 
sions which went on between the economists 
as to the difficulty of transferring the pay- 


ments out of Germany, once they were col- 
lected unless Germany had an export balance 
of trade. ‘They foresaw quite clearly the 
doubt which is arising now—whether the 
payments, even after they have been col- 
lected and deposited in the bank of issue, 
can be transferred to foreign countries if 
there is not such an export balance without 
disorganizing the foreign exchange situation. 
To some this appears an absurd doubt, 
their contention being that the situation will 
automactically right itself. For example, 
if purchasing power accumulated in the 
bank of issue is transferred to the control 
of foreign nations, prices in Germany will 
fall in conformity to the quantity theory of 
money. With comparatively lower prices in 
Germany, and more purchasing power in the 
hands of foreign nations, foreign purchases 
in Germany will increase, and an export 
balance will automatically be created. The 
limitation on this, which the economists 
pointed out at the time the plan was dis- 
cussed, is that it may withdraw from Ger- 
many some goods which should go toward 
the support of her population, and so im- 
poverish the nation and reduce the pos- 
sibilities for future payment. The commit- 
tee, after considering the problem from 
every angle, provided for its treatment by 
the transfer committee in accordance with 
conditions as they may exist at the time the 
difficulty arises—which seems to be the most 
reasonable way, after all. 

The diary form of the book detracts a 
little from its interest, for in many places 
long detailed accounts of incidents of too 
little interest are included. It could have 
been much improved by more careful col- 
lating of the material, and a little more at- 
tention to making it interesting to the 
reader, as well as presenting all the facts. 
It is hardly likely to appeal to the general 
reader, but is quite valuable as a work of 
reference. 

The appendices include the complete Eng- 
lish text of the Dawes Plan in its final form, 
the resolutions adopted by the Reparations 
Commission leading to the appointment of 
the Dawes Committee, and an account of 
the evolution of the terms of reference to 
the committees of experts. On the whole, 
it is a valuable contribution to economic 
history. 
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Tue Uses or Bank Funns. By Waldo F. 
Mitchell. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press. Price $2. 


Or late, there has been a healthy movement 
toward re-examining the old ‘beliefs and 
theories to see whether they are still true 
under changed conditions. This has been 
most apparent in religion, in the controversy 
between the Fundamentalists and_ the 
Modernists. It has also cropped up in 
science, where the atomic theory is under 
fire. And now it is being extended to bank- 
ing. Professor Mitchell takes a theory of 
banking that is so established that he refers 
to it as the “orthodox” theory, and submits 
it to careful scrutiny to see whether it is 
still sound. 

The theory is that since the funds of com- 
mercial banks come from deposits which are 
repayable on demand, it is necessary for 
commercial banks, if they are to keep in 
liquid condition, to loan the bulk of their 
funds on short time commercial loans, so 
that the maturing of the loans will complete 
the commercial transactions and _ liquidate 
the loans. It is widely accepted as the correct 
theory. But banking practice does not fol- 
low the theory. The banks hold extensive 
amounts of bonds, particularly Government 
and municipal bonds. This is confirmed by 
the recent note in the newspapers that na- 
tional banks owned 121%, per cent. of the 
total United States Government obligations 
outstanding on June 30, 1925. The city 
banks loan a large part of their funds on 
collateral. The country banks make a large 
number of long time loans, a good many of 
them on real estate. In Germany, the banks 
quite openly own industrial corporations, 
and assume a share of the risks of owner- 
ship. In France they buy whole issues of 
securities and distribute them. All of the 
European central banks loan large amounts 
on collateral. 

Secondly, the experience of the depression 
of 1920 indicates that very few loans were 
liquid, and that liquidity was not the method 
used by banks in distress to keep in solvent 
condition. Instead, they had to rely on 
the “shiftability” theory, draw heavily on 
their correspondents, sell Government se- 
curities, borrow from other banks, and redis- 
count heavily at the reserve banks. Even 
the reserve banks were not able to depend 
on the liquidity theory to keep in solvent 
condition, but rediscounted between them- 
selves, the strong helping the weak. 

Finally, the Federal Reserve Board, while 
apparently clinging fast to the “orthodox” 


theory of banking, has actually been leaning 
toward the “shiftability” theory in its rul- 
ings. The classes of paper eligible for re- 
discount have constantly been increased, and 
longer maturities have been allowed. 

The “shiftability” theory, then, has come 
to be recognized in American banking prac- 
tice, as the financial system has evolved 
from a series of independent units to a 
compact organization. It is this complete 
organization that makes shifting of loans 
possible. It is Professor Mitchell’s conten- 
tion that the “shiftability” theory should be 
legally recognized, allowing banks to serve 
American business even more completely 
than they now serve. Long time loans are 
not necessarily bad or unsafe, so long as 
there are other banks in the country in a 
position to take them over when the bank 
which holds them needs the money quickly. 

The book is very stimulating in its frank 
criticism of present practices and theories, 
though rather hard to read because of the 
pedantic style of the author in inserting a 
multitude of figures and footnotes. It is not 
carefully written—the chapters on “Bank 
Failures and Their Significance,” on “Rural 
Credit Legislation,” and on “Credit State- 
ments and Supervisory Influence of Banks 
Over Business,” while interesting in them- 
selves, have no apparent relation to the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

However, in spite of these disadvantages, 
it is recommended to all who are interested 
in current trends in American banking. It 
does bring out many facts that heretofore 
have been overlooked. 


+ 


Berlin: Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in Germany. 
Price $2. 


AMERICAN Buyers’ GuIpeE. 


This publication, which was formerly the 
yearbook of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Germany, contains a wealth of in- 
formation for American exporters and im- 
porters; such as the activities of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a list of American con- 
sulates in Germany and their districts, 
foreign embassies and consulates in Berlin, 
principles of the law in respect to German 
mercantile associations, German taxes, etc. 
Probably the most valuable features of the 
book are the list of firms in alphabetical 
order, and the classifications of German ex- 
port and import merchandise. 





